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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Small  causes  are  enough  to  make  a  man  uueasy  when  great 
ones  are  not  in  the  way  ;  for  want  of  a  block,  he  will  stumble  at 
a  straw.  Swift. 


"  A  FAITHFUL  friend" — says  Solomon— but 
the  proverb  is  trite,  and  Tom  Allstone's  merits 
need  no  illustration ! 

There  is  no  point,  indeed,  by  which  faithful 
friendship  makes  itself  more  valuable  to  its 
votaries,  than  by  lending  itself  pliantly,  without 
fuss  or  form,  to  remedy  the  trivial  contrarieties 
of  life.  The  heroic  old  passion  that  stalks  in 
buskins  is  rarely  called  upon  to  verify  its  large 
protestations;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  free-and-easy,  hand-and-glove  sort  of  fellow- 
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ship  of  modern  times,  would  more  frequently 
exemplify  its  superiority  by  a  patient  toleration 
of  procrastinated  dinners,  or  a  good-natured 
endurance  of  our  squalling  children,  or  smoky 
drawing-rooms. 

No  sooner  did  Allstone,  summoned  by  Ara- 
bella's interference,  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  matrimonial  dilemma  of  his  friend, 
than  he  was  ready  with  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

"  Follow  them,  my  dear  Harry,"  said  he; 
"  do  not  give  these  people  an  opportunity  for 
triumph,  or  time  for  further  cabals.  You  have 
a  right  to  be  alarmed  for  the  state  of  poor  dear 
aunt  Mandeville's  health  ;^ — fly  to  assist  your  wife 
in  the  task  of  nursing  her." 

"  But  Arabella, —  Sandys, — yourself! — How 
can  I  leave  home  ? " 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  to  expose  Miss  Rodney 
to  the  fatigues  of  a  hasty  journey,  let  her  stay 
here;  and  /will  manage  to  persuade  Sandys  he 
is  wanted  elsewhere,  and  we  can  set  off  to- 
morrow morning.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  will 
consent  to  be  your  companion,  /  will  do  the 
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honours  of  your  house  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
for  heaven's  sake  don't  let  the  forms  of 
etiquette  towards  two  good-for-nothing  idle 
bachelors,  like  his  lordship  and  myself,  inter- 
fere with  the  more  important  arrangements  of 
your  affairs." 

"  You  are  always  the  best  fellow  in  the  world, 
Tom,"  said  Sir  Henry,  scarcely  able  to  move 
his  blanched  lips.  "  Bella,  love !  —  you  had 
better  remain  at  the  Abbey ;  you  are  not  strong 
enough  for  the  scenes  that  probably  await  me 
on  arriving  in  town." 

"  I  shall  see  nothing  of  them ;  I  shall  go  at 
once  to  my  sister  Delafield's,"  replied  Miss 
Rodney,  leaning  affectionately  over  his  shoulder; 
"  and  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  alone.  Do  send 
for  horses,  and  let  us  be  off." 

"  To  save  time  I  can  take  my  own  as  far 
as  Redburne.  But  Lord  Sandys — what  will 
he  think  of  us  all?" — 

"  That  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  attempt 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  that  horror-struck 
face.  Don't  wait,  —  go  at  once.  We  must 
understand  that  you  are  wild  with  impatience 
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to  get  to  Lady  Mandeville's  sick-room.  Those 
people  have  six  hours  the  start  of  you.  You 
must  manage  to  overtake  them,  and  make  Lady 
Wellwood  enter  town  under  your  protection." 

In  pursuance  of  this  sage  advice,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  this  satisfactory  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. Sir  Henry  found  himself,  his  sister,  and 
his  sorrows,  travelling  towards  London  at  the 
rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  before  the  w^esteiTi 
sky  had  lost  its  last  tinge  of  lurid  vermillion. 

Meanwhile  the  party  in  the  britschka  pro- 
ceeded as  uncomfortably  on  their  way,  as  guilty 
consciences,  heavy  roads,  and  a  mistling  rain 
could  make  them.  They  were  all  three 
ruminative.  Lady  Wellwood  sat  meditating 
on  the  effect  her  rash  proceeding  would  pro- 
duce on  her  husband.  Mrs.  Etherington  (who 
had  originally  suggested  the  letter  to  aunt  Man- 
deville,  begging  her  to  be  very  much  indisposed, 
in  order  to  afford  a  pretext  to  the  most  injured 
of  nieces  for  a  journey  to  town)  was  still  much 
in  doubt  whether  her  allurements  had  been  as 
successful  as  she  could  wish,  in  estranging  the 
heart  of  Frederick   Dornton  from   Sir  Henry 
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Wellwood^s  wife,  or  whether  her  ladyship's 
flight  from  the  abbey  would  be  as  offensive  to 
the  offending  husband  as  she  could  desire; 
while  poor  Letitia,  whose  neck  was  nearly  dis- 
located by  the  position  in  which  she  was  com- 
pelled to  niche  herself  under  the  hood  of  the 
britschka,  with  the  tricklings  of  a  chilly  rain 
oozing  down  her  back,  was  lost  in  envy  of  the 
lady's  maid,  cozily  established  in  the  rumble 
beneath  the  footman's  umbrella! — Not  Caliban 
writhing  beneath  Prospero's  inflictions,  was  ever 
half  so  cramped  with  pains  and  aches  as  the 
unhappy  toady! 

Yet  Miss  Broadsden  alone  was  in  possession 
of  a  fact  which  would  at  once  have  cheered  the 
current  of  her  companions'  contemplations. 
She  it  was  who  had  given  private  intelligence  to 
Mr.  Dornton,  between  which  two  turnpikes  of 
the  road  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  break 
down,  so  as  to  be  stationed  at  the  very  inn  at 
Lichfield  where  her  patroness  and  Lady  Well- 
wood  had  determined  to  dine  and  sleep;  and 
though  far  the  most  vociferous  of  the  three  in 
the  expression  of  her  amazement  on  perceiving 
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liim  of  the  dressing  gown,  standing  in  examina- 
tion of  the  barometer  in  the  hall  of  the  Green 
Dragon  when  they  stepped  from  the  carriage, 
she  had  been  as  fully  prepared  for  the  startling 
spectacle,  as  a  theatrical  Macbeth  for  the  appa- 
rition of  the  "  blood-boultered  Banquo,"  which 
causes  his  knees  to  knock,  and  his  wig  to  stand 
on  end.  Mr.  Dornton's  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  his  sojourn  in  so  unsavoury  a  spot  was 
soon  given,  and  with  Caesarian  terseness.  "  I 
set  off  from  Well  wood  last  night, — broke  down 
this  morning, — am  here  this  evening."  And 
though  he  yawned  out  something  purporting  to 
be  a  self-gratulation  on  their  unexpected  arrival, 
he  contrived  to  introduce  a  suspicion  into  the 
minds  of  both  ladies,  that  he  secretly  longed  to 
dispatch  them  to  the  rival  capital  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield's  diocese.  Nothing  now  remained, 
however,  but  to  invite  him  to  dinner; — a  pro- 
posal which  the  honourable  Frederick  accepted 
with  as  contemptuous  an  air  as  if  he  had  che- 
rished the  intention  of  eating  his  roast  fowl 
alone,  and  paying  for  it  by  a  draft  on  his  own 
banker. 
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It  was  amusing  to  see  the  creature  seated 
with   a  supercihous  smile  on    the   hard   black 
horsehair  sofa,  allowing  Henrietta  and  Helena 
to  court  him  into  good  humour.     Although  it 
was  a  real  annoyance  to  the  former  to  find  him 
an    inmate  of  the   inn,  and  although  for   five 
minutes  she  reflected  most  uneasily  on  the  un- 
toward  interpretation  such  an  incident  might 
bear  in  her  husband's  opinion,  yet  having  been 
in  truth  guiltless  of  all  connivance  in  the  affair. 
Lady    Wellwood   soon   recovered   her   spirits; 
and  with  that  frivolous  love  of  conquest  which 
nothing  subdues  in  the  mind  of  a  coquette,  ral- 
lied herself  to  surpass  the  lively  sallies  of  Mrs. 
Etherinojton,  and  to  induce  the  lans^uid  Frede- 
rick  to  acknowledge  that   her  presence   could 
impart   a   charm    even    to   the  parlour  of  the 
Green  Dragon. 

Thanks  to  the  abundant  cautions,  hints,  and 
reprehensions  forwarded  by  the  fastidious  guest 
to  the  culinary  department,  dinner  was  not 
served  till  nearly  ten  o'clock;  and — while  the 
individual  in  corduroys  and  cotton  stockings, 
who  excruciated  Mr.  Dornton  by  inviting  him 
B   5 
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to  a  red  leather  case  of  greasy  bottles,  contain- 
ing portions  of  red  lead,  genuine  toadstool 
ketchup,  and  other  condiments  essential  to  the 
fried  soles  of  "  the  curious  in  fish  sauce,"  stood 
marvelling  what  sort  of  a  creature  the  gentle- 
man might  be  who  was  so  very  much  more  of  a 
lady  than  the  long-nosed  Letitia, — the  gaping 
and  weary  toady  sat  helping  herself  abundantly 
to  sour  sherry,  from  a  dusty  decanter  and  a  wine 
glass  which  the  waiter  polished  with  a  dirty 
cloth  before  her  eyes.  Still,  with  all  the  defects 
of  the  dinner,  the  blazing  fire  was  cheering,  and 
the  oddities  of  the  scene  amusing.  The  horns 
of  the  mails, — the  jangling  of  the  bells, — the 
clamour  after  the  ^'  charmhermaid  !" — the  shuf- 
fling of  the  slipshod  waiter  across  the  sandy 
hall, — the  reek  of  remote  punch  and  tobacco, — 
the  evening  papers  brought  in,  smelling  of 
cheese, — all  served  to  divert  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  scene.  The  martyr-like  attitude 
of  poor  Dornton  excited  the  irony  of  Mrs. 
Etherington  and  the  laughter  of  Henrietta; 
Letitia,  after  finishing  her  cruet  of  sherry,  grew 
as  anecdotic  as  Mathews ;  tale  succeeded  tale ; — 
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and  never,  amid  the  elegant  refinements  of  the 
Abbey,  had  any  one  of  the  party  been  half  so 
entertaining,  or  half  so  entertained.  They 
were  sitting  round  the  fire,  with  the  greasy 
newspapers  for  screens,  laughing  heartily  over 
their  coffee,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown 
open; — and  in  walked  Sir  Henry  Wellwood,  and 
Miss  Rodney  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


What  an  Epicurean  rascal  is  this  !  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack 
with  impatience.  Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy?  My 
wife  hath  sent  to  him — the  hoar  is  fixed ! 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  gentle  and 
right-minded  Arabella  had  any  taste  for  parti- 
cipation in  such  a  scene.  Differing  in  opinion 
from  Tom  Allstone  respecting  the  eligibilities 
of  a  meeting  on  the  road  between  her  brother 
and  his  wife,  she  had  quitted  the  Abbey  with 
the  belief  and  hope  that  they  could  not  overtake 
Lady  Well  wood  till  she  was  fairly  installed 
under  the  protection  of  her  aunt ;  and  that  she 
herself  ran  no  chance  of  being  personally  in- 
volved in  a  domestic  squabble. 
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Like  some  lover  in  a  fairy  tale,  cross-examin- 
ing the  wood-cutters  by  the  road.  Sir  Henry 
had  applied  himself  to  the  waiters  of  every  inn 
where  they  changed  horses,  to  know  if  "  they 
had  seen  a  beautiful  princess  pass  that  way;" 
till  at  length,  on  driving  into  the  court-yard  of 
the  Green  Dragon,  he  was  struck  by  the  sight 
of  Mrs.  Etherington's  carriage,  from  the  pannels 
of  which  the  head  ostler,  illuminated  during  the 
operation  by  a  stable-lantern  hung  upon  a  pitch- 
fork, was  busily  employed  in  scraping  off  both 
mud  and  varnish.  Like  Duke  Aranza's  Ju- 
liana, the  caitiff 

Lightened  his  labours  with  a  cheerful  song ; 

addressing  his  tender  apostrophes  in  a  voice  that 
would  have  deafened  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  to  the  hind  wheel  of  the  carriage  which 
he  was  twirling  beneath  his  mop — 

"  May  thuy  lot  in  loife  be  'oppy,  hundisturb'd  by  thoughts  o'  me  ; 
The  God  as  shilters  hinnercence — 

(Dom  the  wheel! — its  as  con-trairy  as  a 
hooman) 

thoy  gord  and  gold  shall  be  !" 

"  Where  is  the  party  to  whom  that  carriage 
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belongs,  fellow?"  interrupted  Sir  Henry  from 
the  chariot  window. 

«'  I  never  wants  to  zee  thee  more,  thof  I  be  still  thoy  friend  !" 

sang  the  ostler;— and  it  was  some  moments  be- 
fore he  could  intelligibly  explain  to  his  interro- 
gator, that  "  the  ladies  wot  belonged  to  the 
bridgy"  (for  the  carriage  was  of  course  the 
noun-substantive  in  the  ostler's  mind)  "  was  a 
dining  in  the  parlour  along  wi'  the  young 
cemman  wot  belonojed  to  the  brown  calash." 

"  open  the  door !"  cried  Sir  Henry  to  his 
footman,  suiting  an  action  to  the  word,  which 
certainly  would  have  fractured  his  kneepan,  did 
not  that  providence  which  watches  over  drunken 
men,  deign  sometimes  to  look  after  men  in  a 
passion.  He  was  in  the  stable-yard  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  while  Arabella,  flying  after  him,  struggled 
to  possess  herself  of  his  arm,  or  a  breadth  of  his 
cloak,  in  hopes  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of 
his  movements.  Meanwhile,  the  two  waiters  and 
a  chambermaid,  who  stood  flaring  three  tallow 
candles  in  his  face,  vainly  vociferated  to  the 
intruders  their  regret  that  there  should  not  be 
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a  vacant  bed  in  the  house.  Sir  Henry  shoved 
them  aside  without  remorse,  desiring  to  be 
shown  to  the  presence  of  the  parties  "  belong- 
ing to"  the  calash  and  the  britschka.  The  re- 
sult is  already  before  the  reader  !  Yet  no — not 
the  ivhole  result — not  the  consternation  of  Lady 
Wellwood — not  the  malicious  triumph  of  Mrs. 
Etherington — not  the  still  more  triumphant 
vain-gloriousness  of  the  conquering  hero  in  the 
dressing  gown  ! — Miss  Letitia  Broadsden  was 
the  only  member  of  the  party  sufficiently  disen- 
gaged in  mind  body  and  estate,  to  rise  and 
offer  chairs  to  the  intruders;  but  Dornton  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

*'  Ah  !  my  dear  Wellwood  !  I  thought  you 
would  not  be  able  to  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
notion  of  remaining  alone  at  the  Abbey,  with 
only  Sandys  and  Allstone,  and  leaving  Lady 
Wellwood  to  the  pleasing  task  of  administering 
draughts  and  lotions  to  her  suffering  relative  in 
town.  How  many  hours  have  you  been  on  the 
road, — my  dear  fellow, — and  what  o'clock  have 
we  brought  it  to? — I  fancy  my  Brequet  caught 
cold  on  leaving  town,  for  it  has  never  gone  right 
since  I  entered  Staffordshire." 
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Mr.  Dornton  did  not  want  an  answer,  and 
did  not  receive  one; — Sir  Henry  had  gone 
straight  across  the  room  to  his  wife,  and,  with 
prodigious  mastery  over  his  feeHngs,  conversed 
with  her  in  a  general  way  respecting  Lady  Man- 
deville's  illness.  Miss  Rodney  strove,  mean- 
while, to  divert  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Ethering- 
ton  and  the  toady,  by  entering  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
roads,  or  she  at  least  would  have  detected  in 
the  inflections  of  her  brother's  voice,  the  anguish 
of  his  heart. 

The  first  words  of  Sir  Henry's  harangue  to 
his  wife  that  became  generally  audible  to  the 
party,  were  "  As  it  appears  there  are  no  beds 
to  be  had  here,  I  will  remain  half  an  hour  while 
Arabella  takes  some  refreshments,  and  your 
baggage  is  prepared,  and  then  we  can  proceed 
on  to  the  next  stage." 

Now  had  Sir  Henry  only  given  precedence 
to  the  baggage  of  his  wife  over  the  refreshments 
of  Miss  Rodney,  all  had  been  well.  But  Lady 
Wellwood  could  neither  support  the  ignominy 
of  hearing  her  sister-in-law  named  before  her- 
self, nor  endure  the  glances  of  pity  and  con- 
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tempt  launched  at  her  by  her  friend  Helena, 
and  her  friend's  friend,  Mr.  Dornton.  She  set 
her  teeth  together  for  a  moment,  and  planted 
herself  firmly  on  the  ground,  to  screw  up  her 
courage  to  the  sticking-place ;  then  coolly  in- 
formed her  husband  that  it  was  not  her  intention 
to  travel  further  that  night, — that  he  and  Miss 
Rodney  could  do  as  they  pleased,  and  that  she 
would  follow  them  in  the  morning  with  Mrs. 
Etherington. 

"Allow  me  to  say" —  Sir  Henry  began  in  a 
stentorian  voice. 

"Dear  Henrietta,'^  pleaded  Miss  Rodney, 
interposing,  "  pray  take  me  to  your  room  and 
lend  me  a  warm  shawl  you  can  settle  this 
business  afterwards." 

But  her  friendly  desire  to  pacify  the  matri- 
monial feud,  by  obtaining  a  few  minutes  con- 
versation with  her  sister-in-law,  unbiassed  by 
the  presence  of  her  false  friends,  was  completely 
thwarted  by  the  temper  of  Henrietta.  She 
would  not  allow  the  spiteful  Helena  an  oppor- 
tunity of  spreading  a  report  among  their  London 
chxle   of    friends,    that    Lady   Wellwood   the 
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heiress, — Lady  Wellwood  the  beauty, — Lady 
Wellwood  the  bride, — was  already  hectored 
into  tameness  by  her  husband's  sister.  While 
Letitia's  eyes  twinkled  applause  of  her  spirit, 
she  replied  with  scorn  that  she  had  no  shawls 
to  lend,  that  she  had  left  them  all  at  the  Abbey, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  advantage  in  pro- 
crastinating the  arrangement  of  their  plans. 
"It  is  my  intention  to  reach  town  late  to- 
morrow night,  or  early  the  following  morning, 
with  Mrs.  Etherington.  To  night  we  all  sleep 
here,"  persisted  Lady  Wellwood  conclusively. 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Miss  Rodney,  trusting 
her  brother  might  be  persuaded  to  acquiesce 
in  the  plan.  "  Let  it  be  so  !  you  can  easily  make 
arrangements  for  joining  Harry  in  town,  since 
we  shall  be  there  so  long  before  you." 

How  difficult  is  it  to  deal  with  persons  of  touchy 
dispositions  and  narrow  minds ! — Again,  the 
phrase  was  at  fault ! — "  You  can  make,"  implied 
to  the  grammatical  ear  of  the  spoiled  child,  "  I 
will  allow  you  to  make ;"  and  to  be  sanctioned 
in  her  actions  by  a  Miss  Arabella  Rodney,  was 
almost  as  intolerable  as  to  be  forced  into  a  tra- 
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veiling  carriage  with  her  like  a  sulky  schoolgirl, 
and  talked  at  by  Sir  Henry  for  the  remaining 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  of  their  journey. 
Again  Frederick  Dornton's  compassionating 
glances  fired  up  her  soul  to  resistance. 

"  I  am  not  aware  how  far  your  relationship^^ 
(there  was  a  harsh  emphasis  on  the  word,  which 
brought  a  flush  into  the  pale  cheek  of  Arabella) 
may  authorize  you  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Sir 
Henry  Wellwood ;  but  I  must  request  you  will 
not  extend  your  influence  to  mine.  I  am  going 
to  town  to  the  residence  of  my  nearest  relative, 
on  business  of  my  own.  I  shall  not  hurry  or 
retard  my  movements  to  indulge  the  caprice  of 
other  people,  and  I  beg  I  may  be  no  obstruction 
to  your  own  journey." 

"  Henrietta  !"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  voice 
that  appeared  to  jar  all  the  glasses,  tumblers, 
rummers,  and  punchbowls,  on  the  sideboard  : — 
but  he  could  not  utter  another  word.  Having 
previously  retreated  a  few  steps  to  lean  against 
the  table,  he  now  advanced  towards  her  and 
fixed  upon  her  a  glance  v/hich  seemed  designed 
to  penetrate  the  most  secret  obscurity  of  her 
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thoughts  and  intentions.  Instead,  however,  of 
shrinking  or  recoiling  from  the  investigation, 
(though  her  heart  throbbed  and  her  Hmbs 
trembled  with  consternation,)  she  returned  him 
look  for  look,  inquisition  for  inquisition;  and 
bravely  stood  her  ground,  when,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  minute's  silence.  Sir  Henry  threw 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulder,  drew  the  arm  of 
the  breathless  Arabella  within  his  own,  and 
without  deigning  to  bestow  the  slightest  token 
of  notice  on  any  person  present,  quitted  the 
apartment. 

The  moment  they  reached  the  hall.  Miss 
Rodney  sobbed  forth  an  entreaty  that  he  would 
not  be  precipitate, — that  he  would  return  and 
request  a  private  interview  with  Lady  Well- 
wood  ;  she  even  begged  permission  to  proceed 
to  Mrs.  Delafield's  in  a  post-chaise,  that  her 
presence  might  not  still  further  irritate  the 
feelings  of  Henrietta.  But  he  replied  only  by 
pressing  her  arm  tenderly  to  his  side. — "  His 
sister! — his  own  poor  unfortunate  Bella! — to- 
wards whom  he  had  so  affectionately  laboured  to 
attemper  the  disdains  of  the  world ; — she  to  be 
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coarsely  insulted  by  his  wife  in  the  presence  of 
such  beings  as  Dornton  and  Letitia  Broadsden ! " 
But  though  these  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  not  a  syllable  passed  through  his  lips.  He 
motioned  to  his  footman,  who  was  standing 
greatcoated,  oilskinned,  and  Belcher-handker- 
chiefed  in  the  hall,  that  the  carriage  was  to 
draw  up.  All  had  been  previously  settled  with 
the  Green  Dragonites,  by  the  John  who  now 
hastened  to  slap  up  the  steps  and  slam  to  the 
door  with  the  noisy  dexterity  of  a  machinist 
in  a  pantomime.  Away  they  went, — "  all 
paid  !" — at  the  pace  of  one  of  Rothschild's 
couriers;  and  illuminating  the  London  road 
with  the  blaze  of  their  patent,  self-reflecting, 
self-protecting,  metallo-spheroido  carriage- 
lamps; — which,  alas  !  blazed  not  half  so  fiercely 
through  the  mists  of  night,  as  the  flame  of 
conjugal  indignation  igniting  a  crater  of  ven- 
geance within  the  heart  of  the  injured  Sir 
Henry  Wellwood  ! — 

It  is  really  amazing  what  strength  of  mind 
and  body  the  most  nervous  ladies  can  conjure 
up,  to  carry  them  victoriously  through  whatever 
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Storms  it  pleases  them  to  provoke.  Lady 
Well  wood,  nurtured  by  the  hysterical  Lady 
Mandeville  in  all  the  morbid  susceptibilities  of 
female  temperament,  was  by  nature  or  custom  a 
great  swooner  of  swoons;  but  except  a  little 
choaking  in  her  throat,  which  was  drowned  in  the 
departing  rumble  of  the  wheels  of  Sir  Henry's 
chariot,  she  maintained  a  most  heroical  self- 
possession  throughout  their  fracas.  While  an 
unanimous  shout  of  "  Bravo  !  Lady  Wellwood !  '* 
"  My  dear,  I  congratulate  you  ! "  burst  from 
the  lips  of  her  companions,  she  sat  motionless 
in  her  chair,  with  an  air  of  calm  magnanimity 
worthy  to  have  adorned  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  V  inquired 
Mrs.  Etherington;  who,  having  accomplished 
her  purpose  of  agonizing  Sir  Henry  Well- 
w^ood,  and  humiliating  the  officious  sister  by 
whose  influence  her  own  plots  had  been 
originally  circumvented,  had  no  immediate 
duty  to  perform  but  that  of  carrying  off  Mr. 
Dornton.  "  After  all,  perhaps  you  would  have 
done  better  to  accompany  them.     Lady  Man- 
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deville  may  take  it  into  her  head  to  scold  us  for 
our  proceedings." 

"  I  am  tired  of  being  scolded,"  cried  Hen- 
rietta, rallying  her  spirits,  "quite  tired !— Hence- 
forward I  am  resolved  to  act  on  my  own 
judgment,  and  with  a  view  to  my  own  happi- 
ness." 

"  As  if  she  had  ever  studied  that  of  any  other 
person,"  thought  the  toady. 

"  Thank  heaven  I  am  perfectly  independent ; 
and  I  will  no  longer  be  a  puppet,  danced  up 
and  down  at  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of 
every  one  who  can  talk  longer  or  louder  than 
myself" 

"  To  be  sure  not !"  said  the  toady. 
"  And  since  I  find  that  my  comings  and 
goings,  my  friendships  and  attachments,  are  to 
be  regulated  by  the  officiousness  of  a  mischief- 
making  girl  like  that  Miss  Rodney,  I  shall  take 
care  that  the  separate  maintenance  provided  by 
my  aunt  Mandeville's  foresight,  secures  me  from 
further  insult  from  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  and 
his  family." 

*'  Quite  right !"  yawned  the  dandy,  taking 
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snufF;  for  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  secure  of 
Mrs.  Etherington  to  withdraw  his  attentions 
from  her  friend  and  rival.  "  It  will  be  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  all  Lady  Well- 
wood's  admirers,  to  maintain  her  in  so  judicious 
a  determination." 

"Ah!  my  dear  Henrietta, — take  care  how 
you  quarrel  with  your  cake,"  said  Helena, 
somewhat  piqued.  "  You  will  find  two  or  three 
thousand  a-year  and  a  poky  house  in  some 
obscure  street  near  Portman-square,  a  very 
different  thing  from  Wellwood  Abbey  with 
fifteen  thousand." 

"  Two  or  three  hundred,  with  peace  and 
quietness,  would  suit  me  quite  as  well." 

"  Quite  as  well !"  echoed  Miss  Broadsden,  on 
whom  the  hint  of  her  patroness  was  not  thrown 
away.  She  had  in  fact  been  too  much  harassed 
by  the  caprices  and  ill-nature  of  Mrs.  Ethering- 
ton during  the  seven  months  their  kindred 
minds  had  commingled  under  the  same  roof, 
not  to  feel  that  almost  any  change  would  im- 
prove her  condition;  and  having  noticed  the 
liberality  of  Henrietta's  hand,  and  the  generosity 
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of  her  heart,  she  now  decided  that  a  Lady 
Wellwood,  living  separated  from  her  husband 
with  an  income  of  several  thousands  per  annum, 
was  a  far  better  speculation  for  her  toadyship 
than  a  Mrs.  Etherington  with  the  same  "  means" 
but  very  different  "  ways ;"  with  as  restless  a  look 
out  after  a  good  match  as  the  most  cunning  cha- 
peron that  ever  wore  turban ;  and  as  malicious 
a  grudge  against  every  attention  bestowed  on 
the  rest  of  her  sex  as  rankled  in  the  heart  of 
the  ancient  Letitia  herself.  From  the  moment 
the  amount  of  her  ladyship's  separate  mainte- 
nance was  indirectly  set  forth,  she  formed  a 
secret  determination  that  Calais  and  Dover 
should  unite  into  one  city,  sooner  than  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Wellwood  into  man  and 
wife ! 

During  that  eventful  night,  while  Henrietta 
moistened  her  pillow  one  moment  with  re- 
pentant tears,  and  dried  them  the  next  with  the 
angry  flush  of  her  fevered  cheek,  Miss  Broads- 
den  lay  forming  projects  for  the  morrow's 
malice.  From  Lichfield  to  London,  she  took 
care  that  her  fair  companion  should  be  supplied 
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with  an  infinite  variety  of  aggravations  against 
her  husband  and  his  sister; — that  she  should 
learn  the  lady's-maids'  reports  of  Mr.  Rod- 
dington's  sketch  of  her  ladyship's  life  and  times 
tor  the  amusement  of  the  steward's-room ;  that 
she  should  be  impressed  with  the  weight  of 
remorse  likely  to  assail  Sir  Henry  Wellwood's 
mind  at  the  mere  hint  of  a  separate  maintenance. 
It  need  not  be  doubted  that  Henrietta  entered 
the  mansion  of  her  dearest  aunt  Mandeville  at 
the  close  of  her  journey,  intent  only  on  putting 
the  affection  and  firmness  of  her  husband  to  the 
proof,  and  on  ensuring  the  banishment  of  Miss 
Rodney  from  his  counsels. 

The  frantic  joy  with  which  she  was  welcomed 
by  the  foolish  old  dowager,  did  not  diminish  the 
evil.  Even  the  remembrance  of  Wellwood's 
idolatry  waxed  pale  by  comparison  with  the 
crack-brained  adoration  with  which  Lady 
Mandeville  gazed  on  her  restored  treasure,  and 
encouraged  the  details  of  her  injuries  and  afflic- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  part  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.  Winter's  Tale. 


Although  the  whole  world  seems  inclined 
to  applaud  the  dictum  that  in  the  multitude  of 
councillors  there  is  wisdom,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  "  multitude"  constituting  a  party, 
whethei*  political  or  domestic,  forms  too  unani- 
mous a  juiy  to  merit  much  attention.  While 
Tories  listen  exclusively  to  Tories,  and  Whigs 
have  only  ears  for  Whigs,  the  opinions  to 
which  they  yield  attention  might  just  as  well  be 
concentrated  by  a  single  voice,  and  delivered 
through  a  speaking  trumpet. 

And  thus,  while  Lady  Wellwood  thought 
c  2 
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proper  to  entrust  the  secret  of  her  matrimonial 
grievances  only  to  the  choice  coterie  of  Lady 
Mandeville's  card-playing  dowagers  and  spin- 
sters (a  corporation  professionally  opposed  to 
the  oppressions  and  innovations  of  the  foul  sex), 
she  stood  very  little  chance  of  having  her  wis- 
dom augmented,  or  her  ill-temper  reproved. 
Her  own  garbled  narrative  of  wrongs,  had 
inflamed  the  mind  of  her  indignant  aunt  to  a 
most  exaggerated  view  of  the  case ;  and  it  was 
this  magnification  of  Sir  Henry's  misdoings 
and  her  ladyship's  sufferings,  confided  in  strict 
secrecy  to  thirty  old  ladies  per  diem,  which 
travelled  the  town  from  Bryanston  Square  to 
Storey's  Gate,  gathering  matter  like  a  snow-ball 
by  the  way,  and  forming  an  inviting  nucleus 
for  further  calumnies.  Before  she  had  been 
three  days  in  town,  while  her  husband  and  her- 
self (mutually  indignant  as  they  were  mutually 
attached)  were  bent  on  maintaining  all  the 
etiquettes  of  the  most  froward  perversity, — each 
having  determined  that  the  first  step  towards 
elucidation  should  proceed  from  the  other, — a 
thousand  injurious  suspicions  were  instilled  into 
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iier  mind.  Old  Lady  Buntingford  protested  that 
it  was  originally  understood  to  be  an  interested 
match  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Well  wood; 
Mrs.  Maria  Brudenell  acknowledged  she  had 
always  heard  the  gentleman's  object  in  marrj^ing 
was  to  secure  a  home  for  his  sister;  and  old 
Miss  Fillingwell  assured  Lady  Mandeville  in 
confidence,  she  knew  from  the  best  authority, 
that  Wellwood  had  only  proposed  to  Miss 
Broughton  in  the  pique  of  having  been  refused 
by  Mrs.  Etherington.  Hour  after  hour,  poor 
Henrietta  sat  exposed  to  volleys  of  poisoned 
arrows,  launched  at  her  with  the  best  intentions 
by  the  kindest  and  dearest  of  her  friends. 

No  sooner  did  Miss  Broadsden  discover  that 
the  venom  was  taking  effect— that  the  mind  of 
the  indignant  wife  was  beginning  to  fester  and 
gangrene — than  she  ventured  on  new  weapons. 
Faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  most  injured  of 
victims,  she  was  at  Henrietta's  bedside  before  her 
eyes  were  open,  with  Jeremiads  over  the  per- 
verted statements  of  her  conduct  which  were 
gradually  finding  their  way  into  society,  sanc- 
tioned, doubtless,  by  the  dotage  of  that  silly 
puppet,  "  poor  dear"  Mrs.  Delafield^  and  in- 
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vented  by  the  malice  of  that  vile  designing  up- 
start. Miss  Rodney.  Still  more  enraged,  and 
consequently  still  more  credulous,  the  provoked 
wife  rose  to  listen  to  Letitia's  assurances  that 
''  it  grieved  her  to  speak ;  that  had  not  dear 
Lady  Wellwood's  eyes  been  opened  nothing 
should  have  induced  her  to  give  utterance  to 
her  own  vague  suspicions.  But  she  must  say 
she  had  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  hours  of 
Sir  Henry's  absence  from  the  abbey  had  not 
been  uniformly  passed  in  the  hunting  field.  He 
had  been  seen  at  very  odd  hours,  and  under 
very  strange  circumstances,  loitering  about  the 
village.  Mrs.  Etherington's  own  maid  was  pretty 
near  sure  it  could  be  nobody  but  Sir  Henry  she 
met  in  the  dusk  one  evening,  walking  arm 
and  arm  with  a  prodigiously  smart  farmer's 
daughter  of  the  neighbourhood;  and  as  his 
character  in  such  respects  was  notorious  enough 
in  the  country  previous  to  his  marriage,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  the  present  proprietor 
of  Well  wood  Abbey  would  show  as  dangerous 
an  example  in  point  of  morality  as  his  prede- 
cessor. Miss  Rodney  would  probably  have 
some  little  nameless  nephews  and  nieces  to  keep 
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her  ugly  face  in  countenance.  Not,  to  be  sure, 
poor  thing,  that  she  thought  her  face  ugly, — or 
she  never  would  have  passed  so  much  time 
in  trying  to  decry  the  beauty  of  her  sister- 
in-law.  Mrs.  EtherinG^ton  and  Letitia  had  heard 
her  say  fifty  times,  and  in  the  most  disparaging 
way,  that  she  saw  nothing  very  wonderful  in 
Lady  Wellwood's  face;  and  that  as  to  her 
figure^ — her  waist  was  as  square  as  a  packing- 
case  !" 

Every  reader  must  have  observed  how  rea- 
dily a  faggot  bursts  into  a  blaze,  after  having 
been  previously  warmed  over  the  embers.  This 
last  sulphurated  match  was  not  applied  in  vain. 
The  ignition  was  instantaneous;  and  when  Hen- 
rietta received,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  note 
containing  only — 

"  How  long  is  this  to  last? — When  will  you 
admit  me,  that  every  thing  may  be  cleared  up 
between  my  dear  Henrietta  and  her  affections*  e 

«  H.  \V." 

she  actually  reclosed  the  billet,  and  sent  it  back 
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in  a  blank  envelope! — Lady  Mandeville  atid 
Miss  Broadsden  applauded  her  spirit;  and 
Lady  Well  wood,  though  half  wild  with  fever- 
ish excitement,  protested  she  had  never  enjoyed 
a  triumph  half  so  much  in  her  life. 

The  following  day,  a  new  motive  for  dissatis- 
faction presented  itself.  It  appeared,  or  was 
reported  to  appear,  that  Sir  Henry  Well  wood 
had  been  making  inquiries  of  Lady  Mandeville's 
servants  respecting  the  visitors  admitted  to  hei* 
ladyship;  with  a  particular  clause  in  reference 
to  the  brother  of  Lord  Sandys.  "  Suspected,— 
traduced,— exposed  to  the  ill-opinion  of  her  own 
domestics  !" — Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  di- 
vine Henrietta  Broughton  would  stoop  to  the 
endurance  of  such  an  outrage  ? 

"  Doubtless  he  wishes  to  procure  evidence 
to  accomplish  a  legal  separation,"  observed  Mrs. 
Etherington,  who  was  present  when  this  last 
atrocity  vras  set  forth  in  Lady  Wellwood's 
hearing. 

"Oh  !  certainly,"  echoed  Letitia,  loud  enough 
for  Henrietta  to  hear.  "  We  can  all  understand 
that  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
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to  have  a  separate  maintenance  arranged;  so 
that  Miss  Arabella  Rodney  might  settle  herself 
at  once  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Abbey  to 
the  fox-hunting  savages,  and  Sir  Henry  be  at 
liberty  to  walk  about  in  the  dark  with  his 
tenants'  daughters," 

"  If  I  were  you,  Hatty,"  cried  Mrs.  Ether* 
ington,  whose  object  it  was  to  torment,  not  to 
estrange  the  unloving  couple,  "  I  would  dis- 
appoint them  all  by  asserting  my  rights  and 
assuming  my  lawful  authority.  I  would  go 
back  to  the  Abbey  in  defiance  of  them!  You 
know  he  can  have  no  evidence  to  invalidate 
your  claims.  Take  my  advice,  and  compel  him 
to  receive  you  with  proper  respect." 

"  Compel  him  ?"  cried  Henrietta ;  her  plumes 
ruffling  like  those  of  an  angry  bird.  "  No, 
indeed !  My  only  exercise  of  power  on  this 
occasion  will  extend  to  the  signature  of  a 
separate  maintenance.  Thank  heaven,  my 
dear  aunt  is  still  willing  to  receive  me;  in- 
sulted as  I  have  been,  I  have  still  friends  to 
protect  my  interests  and  watch  over  my  happi- 
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She  left  the  room  on  uttering  this  declara- 
tion, for  her  heart  swelled  within  her  beyond 
her  own  power  of  controlling  its  emotions ;  and 
she  would  not  expose  her  tears  to  the  scorn  of 
persons  so  prompt  in  malicious  interpretation  as 
Mrs.  Etherington  and  her  shadow.  She  soon 
repented,  indeed,  that  she  had  even  allowed 
them  to  be  witnesses  of  her  hasty  declaration. 
Without  sufficient  generosity  of  mind  or  strength 
of  character,  to  feel  that  an  opinion  wrested  out 
of  the  heart  by  temporary  irritation  may  be 
repented,  and  honourably  retracted,  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself  that  "  having  declared  her 
intention  of  insisting  on  a  separate  maintenance 
she  must  maintain  her  consistency.  Were  she 
to  relent  what  would  those  two  women  say  of 
her  ?— What  would  the  world  think  of  the  poor- 
ness of  her  spirit,  the  meanness  of  her  conces- 
sions?" Lady  Well  wood  had  not  yet  attained 
that  advantageous  epoch  of  human  experience 
which  reveals  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  earth  (or  to 
that  detachment  living  within  reach  of  coterie- 
influence  the  clamours  of  the  daily  press  and 
the  verdict  of  the  lounge-ocracy)  how  fruitless  are 
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the  sacrifices  we  lay  on  the  altars  of  what  is 
called  the  World ; — the  epoch  when  we  discover, 
like  Princess  Parizade  in  the  tale,  that  ten 
thousand  idle  voices  in  the  air  calling  on  us  to 
turn  back  from  an  undertaking,  are  but  a  snare 
to  mislead  us  from  our  path. 

Even  after  Lady  Wellwood  had  sanctioned 
the  proceedings  of  Lady  Mandeville's  solicitor 
in  demanding  from  her  husband  a  mutual 
arrangement  confirming  her  independence  and 
his  own,  on  the  grounds  of  incompatibility  ot" 
temper  (other  and  more  grievous  charges  being 
reserved  to  oppose  any  resistance  he  might  be 
inclined  to  offer  to  the  suit)  she  would  have 
given  her  right  hand  for  an  accidental  meeting 
with  him,  such  as  might  secure  a  general  ex- 
planation, and  probably  the  restoration  of  a 
good  understanding.  But  while  Miss  Letitia 
Broadsden  —  hourly  more  enchanted  with  her 
new  prospects,  and  disgusted  with  her  former 
patroness  —  continued  to  haunt  her  society, 
influence  her  opinions,  and  even  regulate  her 
movements,  there  was  little  hope  of  such  a 
consummation. 
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At  her  suggestion,  an  answer,  chilled  fifty 
degrees  below  zero,  was  returned  to  the  kind, 
amiable,  feminine  letter,  by  which  Arabella 
strove  to  mediate  between  the  belligerent  par- 
ties. At  her  suggestion  Lady  Wellwood  was 
either  "  not  at  home,"  or  "  particularly  en- 
gaged" whenever  Mrs.  Delafield's  carriage 
drove  to  the  door;  nay!  even  when  Miss 
Rodney  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  walking 
to  Lady  Mandeville's  with  her  maid,  and  re- 
questing admittance  to  her  perverse  sister-in-law 
under  the  designation  of  a  "  person  wishing 
to  speak  to  Lady  Wellwood  on  business,"  it 
was  still  Letitia's  foresight  which  enabled  her 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Arabella's  green 
veil,  and  to  dispatch  Mrs.  Lawford  as  her 
plenipotentiary  to  the  "  person"  so  pertina- 
ciously intruding." 

Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  w^as  not  much  to  be 
envied.  He  had  the  comfort  of  passing  Frede- 
rick Dornton  in  St.  James's-street,  with  Jessy 
following  at  his  heels,  without  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  horse-whipping  or  shooting  either 
dandy  or  dog.     Although  he  entertained  very 
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little  doubt  that  Henrietta's  motive  for  seeking 
a  separate  maintenance  was  the  desire  to  eman- 
cipate herself  from  restraint,  and  throw  off  a 
tie  grown  hateful  to  her  in  order  to  indulge  in 
her  predilection  for  the  brother  of  Lord  Sandys, 
he  could  not  obtain  the  slightest  hint  of  evidence 
tending  to  establish  such  an  opinion. 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Tom  Allstone,  who  had 
now  joined  him  in  town  to  lend  a  Patroclian 
ear  to  his  murmurs,  "  if  it  be  really  so,  the 
thing  will  prove  itself.  You  will  eventually 
obtain  a  divorce,  and  liberty  to  form  a  more 
judicious  choice.  And  if  not  (as  I  really  and 
honestly  believe),  why  you  will  soon  find  the 
silly  girl  grow  tired  of  her  peevish  folly,  and 
come  begging  to  be  installed  once  more  as  the 
idol  of  your  soul." 

"  I  doubt  it — I  very  much  doubt  it,"  cried 
Sir  Henry,  who  from  the  obstinacy  of  his  own 
character,  was  perhaps  enabled  to  estimate  that 
of  Henrietta.  "  Now  she  has  got  this  cursed 
notion  of  a  separate  maintenance  into  her  head, 
and  surrounded  as  she  is  by  a  tribe  of  silly, 
mischief-making   women,    there   is   no   chance 
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of  a  lucid  interval.     The  thing  must  take  its 
course." 

Its  course  consisted,  of  course,  in  a  great 
many  six-and-eightpenny  worths,  and  thirteen- 
and-fourpenny  worths  of  snip-snap  between  the 
solicitors;  inferences  and  confutations, — imputa- 
tions and  refutations, — proposals  and  disposals  ; 
— divers  folios  of  seventy-two  words  each  (the 
most  provocatory  that  could  be  picked  out  of 
the  folios  of  the  great  lexicographer)  being  ex- 
changed on  the  occasion,  between  Gray's  Inn 
and  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  an  occasional  Opinion 
from  Knight  Rider  Street,  Doctor's  Commons. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  business  was  enve- 
loped in  a  document  inscribed  on  parchment, 
authorizing:  "  Dame  Henrietta  Wellwood,  of 
Wellwood  Abbey,  in  the  liberties  of  Stoke,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,"  to  reside  for  the  future 
with  the  partial  old  aunt  whose  folly  had  been 
the  origin  of  all  her  errors ;  and  securing  to  her 
sole  and  separate  use,  the  quarterly  payment  of 
two  thousand  per  annum. 

In  all  probability,  the  signature  of  this  im- 
portant document  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
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only  to  the  attorneys  intrusted  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  the  toady  interested  in  its  execution. 
Dame  Henrietta  Wellwood,  whom  it  chiefly 
concerned,  was  triumphant,  but  not  happy. 
Even  Lady  Mandeville  was  mortified  at  the 
notion  of  her  niece's  resigning  the  family  dia- 
monds and  her  set  of  greys,  before  she  had  been 
so  much  as  presented.  There  was  something 
ignominious  in  the  affair :  Mrs.  Etherington 
whispered  as  much  to  her  the  very  day  after 
the  deed  was  formally  signed.  However,  it  was 
too  late  now.  The  satisfaction  of  having  a 
second  scene  to  go  through  within  a  year  of  the 
one  so  brilliantly  represented  in  Maddox-street, 
did  not  console  her  for  the  loss  of  Wellwood 
Abbey;  besides,  though  she  considered  it  her 
duty  to  repeat  the  dead  feint  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  proctor  was  not  worth  mentioning 
after  the  dean — he  wore  only  a  round  hat,  and 
took  the  liberty  of  examining  her  complexion 
through  his  spectacles  !  She  had  ample  leisure  to 
ponder  over  this  the  following  week,  when  she 
found  herself  settled  at   Sandgate,  with    Miss 
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Letitia  and  Dame  Henrietta,  by  way  of  tempo* 
rary  retirement  from  the  notice  of  society. 

And  Sir  Henry? Wounded  to  the  very 

heart's  core  by  this  sudden, — this  premature, — 
this  extraordinary  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes, — of 
all  his  happiness, — his  struggles  were  indeed 
bitter!  his  disappointment,  his  mortification  in- 
supportable. Eager  to  shun  the  world  which 
he  knew  must  be  engaged  in  an  impertinent 
discussion  of  his  mischances,  and  loathing  that 
home  which  was  now  rendered  hateful  to  him 
by  so  many  humiliating  reminiscences ;  detest- 
ing even  himself,  whom  he  accused  of  obstinacy, 
idiotcy,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  amiable  quali- 
ties, he  looked  despairingly  round  the  world 
for  a  refuge  for  his  harassed  body, — an  occupa- 
tion for  his  jaded  mind. 

The  copious  development  of  the  organs  of 
constructiveness  and  destructiveness  in  his  cra- 
nium probably  decided  his  selection.  He  commis- 
sioned a  popular  architect  to  devote  a  few  of  his 
loose  thousands  to  the  erection  of  a  new  wins:  to 
Wellwood  Abbey ;  and  without  consulting  sister 
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or  sisters, — Roddington  or  Tom  Allstone, — 
made  arrangements  at  the  Horse  Guards  for 
re-entering  the  army.  A  vacancy  unfortunately 
presented  itself  in  a  crack  Hussar  regiment,  on 
the  point  of  embarkation  for  the  Peninsula; 
and  within  three  months  of  the  scene  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  Major  Sir  Henry  We  11  wood 
was  reduced  to  the  vulgar  level  of  humanity  by 
a  fit  of  severe  sea  sickness  in  a  government 
transport  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  was  under- 
going the  preliminary  probation  necessary  to 
become  a  hero. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;    he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation — compass'd  round 
With  hatred  and  contention. 

Byron. 


It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  to  insert  at  the  head 
of  those  interesting  periodicals,  the  playbills, 
"  A  lapse  of  five  years,  or  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  is  supposed  to  occur  between  the  first  and 
second  acts,"  that  it  is  not  encroaching  unrea- 
sonably on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  to  request 
its  faith  in  the  expiration  of  four,  between  chap- 
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ters  X  and  XI.  of  this  present  narrative.  The 
remarkable  events  illustrating  the  interval  may- 
be omitted  without  any  material  loss  to  the 
reader;— being  simply  the  death  of  Lady  Man- 
deville  of  a  surfeit, — and,  after  repeated  refusals 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  the  union  of  poor  dear 
Arabella  with  the  redoubtable  Tom,  now,  by 
club  acclamation,  iVJ?-.  Allstone,  and  a  senator. 

In  the  month  of  June,  then,  1813,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  warm  clear  after- 
noon, moistened  by  a  five  minutes'  shower  just 
sufficient  to  render  the  London  dust  a  perfume 
instead  of  a  nuisance,  a  postchaise  and  four 
was  seen  galloping  over  Westminster  Bridge, 
followed  by  hundreds  of  "stupid  starers,"  who 
for  once  became  intelligent ; — and  a  chorus  of 
"  loud  huzzas,"  for  once  well-merited.  The 
chaise  was  covered  with  laurels ! — "  An  aide- 
de-camp  of  Lord  Wellington,"  "glory," — 
"  triumph," — "  victory," — "  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon," — "loss  of  the  French  prodigious," — 
ran  echoing  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  the  vehicle 
rattled  onwards  to  Downing-street.  An  officer 
with  a  soiled  and  travel-stained  uniform  stepped, 
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from  the  chaise;  and  after  ten  minutes  interview 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  proceeded  onwards  to 
the  Horse  Guards. 

The  victory  was  the  battle  of  Vittoria; — the 
bearer  of  the  laurel-crowned  despatch — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Sir  Henry  Well  wood  ! — 

Alas  !  that  time  should  have  slipped  away 
like  the  waters  of  an  ebbing  ocean,  leaving  us 
stranded  on  the  beach,  to  depict  as  a  point  of 
history  that  critical  Buonapartean  epoch,  when 
the  destinies  of  Europe  and  of  fifty  thousand 
British  soldiers,  seemed  suspended  on  every 
blast  of  the  newsman's  horn  ; — when  a  Gazette 
was  not,  as  now,  a  dry  record  of  forty  bank- 
ruptcies per  week,  enlivened  by  his  "  Majesty's 
gracious  permission  to  Mr.  Dickins  Tottentot 
Dickins,  of  Tottentot  Park,  to  assume  and  bear 
the  Tottentot  arms  quarterly  with  those  of 
Dickins;"  and  catastrophized  by  his  Majesty's 
gracious  offer  of  his  gracious  pardon,  and  a  still 
more  gracious  largesse  of  c£200  to  "  whoever 
shall  discover  or  bring  to  light  the  incendiary  or 
incendiaries  concerned  in  the  malicious  burning 
of  a  barley-mow  and  piggery  on  the  twenty- 
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seventh  day  of  March,  whereby  eleven  pigs 
were  consigned  to  the  flames  at  Eastington 
Croft,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  !" — when  the 
name  of  WelUngton,  or  "  Welling-t-o-n,*'  as 
it  was  prolonged  by  the  tartarea  tromba  of  the 
newsvenders,  was  sufficient  to  collect  a  mob  as 
respectable  and  important  as  those  just  now 
commanded  by  the  oratory  of  Colonel  Jones ; 
when  the  mere  announcement  of  a  courier  had 
power  to  set  thousands  of  beating  hearts  in 
motion  ;  children  trembling  for  their  fathers, — 
wives  trembling  for  the  fathers  of  their  children  ! 
not  to  specify  the  agonies  of  the  young  ladies, 
whose  barley-sugar  susceptibilities  are  of  inferior 
moment. 

But,  alas  !  amid  all  these  perturbations,  who 
was  there  to  tremble  for  the  gallant  Major 
Wellwood,  when  the  horn  sounded  and  the 
wet  sheet  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Evening 
Courier  steamed  by  the  fireside  of  so  many  an 
anxious  circle  ? — Who  was  there  to  seek  out  the 

th  Hussars,  amid  that  perplexing  numeral 

catalogue  of  the  loved  and  lost? — "  Killed, — 
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WOUNDED, — MISSING, — TAKEN     PRISONERS  !" 

how  completely  have  we  lost  the  agonizhig  sense 
once  attached  to  those  fatal  words  !— For  many 
a  year  the  first  has  been  familiar  among  us 
when  expounding  the  extent  of  some  patrician 
hathie ;  while  the  "  missing"  seems  good  only 
to  head  some  advertisement  of  a  lost  bracelet, 
or  "A  Gentleman"  stolen  or  strayed. 

Once  indeed, — on  one  unfortunate  occasion, 
when  the  dispatch  announcing  a  disastrous 
skirmish  near  Burgos  happened  to  be  penned 
by  an  honourable  field  officer,  of  Harrow  cali- 
graphy  and  Hibernian  perplexity  of  intellect, 
that  very  word, — that  fatal  "missing"— was  erro- 
neously attached  to  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
of  Wellwood  Abbey;  and  the  result  of  the 
blunder  may  serve  to  determine  the  reply  to  our 
leading  question.  During  the  week  that  inter- 
vened previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  following 
courier,  it  was  by  Mrs.  Allstone  alone  that  the 
War  Office  was  pestered  with  daily  inquiries ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  bribe  offered  for 
early  intelligence   to  a  junior  clerkling,  by  a 
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certain  Sir  Thomas  Ridflles worth,  a  notorious 
adorer  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Wellwood,  no  one 
testified  the  least  interest  in  the  event. 

But  if  they  cared  not  for  his  departure  from 
this  life,  it  was  impossible  to  remain  indifferent 
to  his  arrival  in  this  kingdom.  Perhaps  of  all 
sublunary  triumphs ,  there  is  none  greater  than 
to  be  the  bearer  of  intelligence  capable  of  draw- 
ing forth  smiles  or  tears  from  seven  millions  of 
human  beings.  The  conquering  General  him- 
self, (washing  the  "  damned  spot"  from  his  hand 
at  the  close  of  a  victory,  with  ears  deafened  by 
the  recent  shouts  and  roaring  ordnance  w^hich 
so  well  obeyed  his  behests,  his  nostrils  exco- 
riated by  smoke,  his  eyes  irritated  by  the  glare 
of  countless  phalanxes,  and  haunted  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  plain  encumbered  with  dead  and 
dying — perhaps  the  parting  pressure  of  some 
beloved  friend  and  valuable  comrade  still  linger- 
ing on  his  hand),  tastes  but  sparingly  of  the  cup 
of  glory,  compared  with  the  buoyant,  unre- 
sponsible, glowing  aide-de-camp  who  brings  to 
the  feet  of  his  sovereign  the  intelligence  of  some 
mighty  victory, — confirmed  by  a  captured  eagle, 
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or  tributary  baton.  For  once  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  is  unanimous.  "  Beautiful,"  says 
the  Scripture,  "are  the  feet  of  the  bringers  of 
good  tidings!"  To  them  every  heart  warms, 
— every  hand  is  extended.  For  a  moment,  the 
coldest  individual  is  inspired  with  enthusiasm ; 
for  a  moment,  the  sounds  of  "  our  country, 
our  liberty,  —  victory,  —  triumph  ! " —  may  be 
heard  hovering  on  the  lips  of  the  selfish  man, 
and  animating  the  dulness  of  the  dolt ; — for  a 
moment,  the  simple  captain  of  dragoons  becomes 
a  demigod. 

And  yet,  amid  all  these  national  gratulations, 
the  smiles  of  royalty,  the  flummery  of  minis- 
ters, the  caresses  of  their  ladies,  the  mob 
round  the  hotel,  the  squibs  and  crackers  in  the 
streets,  the  firing  of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns, 
and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  from  Padding- 
ton  to  Mile-end,  the  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
Wellwood  soon  relaxed  in  its  elation.  On 
returning  home  from  a  star  and  garter  dinner 
party  at  the  Premier's,  having  shaken  hands 
with  some  score  or  two  of  females  in  shawls  and 
straw  bonnets,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel 
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to  catch  a  sight  of  a  right-down,  real,  living, 
whiskered,  and  mustachioed  hero, — he  retreated 
into  his  own  room,  weary  with  praise  and  the 
catechisraal  condescension  of  the  illustrious,  to 
pause  for  one  desolate  moment  in  the  brilliant 
tumult  of  his  career. 

He  had  still  a  task  to  perform  before  he 
retired  to  rest  ;  to  answer  three  or  four 
anxious  notes  of  inquiry  from  the  friends  of 
friends  and  comrades  he  had  left  behind,  for 
which  half-a-dozen  gaping  footmen  were  wait- 
ing below ;  and  two  or  three  letters  to  indite, 
inclosing  tokens  intrusted  to  his  care, — some  by 
the  living, — some  by  the  dead. — He  had  a  lock 
of  hair  to  deliver  from  a  lover  to  his  plighted 
bride ;  he  had  a  ring, — a  wedding  pledge,— 
taken  from  the  cold  finger  of  an  expiring  hero 
to  convey  to  the  mother  of  his  orphans.  It  was 
no  very  cheering  occupation  to  draw  forth  these 
treasures  from  his  pocket-book,  and  remember 
that  his  hair,  his  bridal  token,  would  have  been 
sought  or  prized  by  no  mortal  breathing  :  nay, 
that  their  appearance  would  probably  be  hailed 

VOL.  II.  D 
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with  triumph  by  the  worldly  woman  whom  his 
death  enfranchised  from  her  bonds. 

He  had  neither  friends  nor  kindred  in  town 
to  diminish  his  isolation.  Arabella  he  knew 
was  at  her  husband's  seat  in  Yorkshire;  and 
though  the  intelligence  of  his  arrival  would 
probably  bring  her  to  London,  many  days — a 
week — must  elapse  previous  to  her  appearance  ; 
and  even  then,  her  husband  and  her  two  chil- 
dren now  claimed  their  share  in  that  warm 
affection  which  had  formerly  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  himself.  Mrs.  Delafield,  his  more 
immediate  sister,  was  living  at  Mortlake;  but 
Sir  Henry  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  delicate  state  of  her  nerves  to  venture  on 
disturbing  her  at  midnight.  He  knew  he  must 
wait  till  morning  to  intrude  on  so  inveterate  an 
invalid ;  and  as  the  natural  or  national  reserve 
of  his  character  whispered  that  it  might  be  ac- 
counted an  act  of  display  to  visit  his  own  beloved 
and  faithful  club,  in  regimentals,  to  be  ques- 
tioned and  complimented,  he  contented  him- 
self with  ringing  the  bell  for  a  glass  of  iced 
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water  and  the  Court  Guide,  and  resolved  to 
retire  to  that  rest  which  many  sleepless  nights 
rendered  so  desirable. 

The  glass  of  iced  water  is  a  demand  readily 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  chanced  to 
be  successively  pledged  by  the  united  cabinet 
in  ministerial  claret.  Bnt  the  Court  Guide  ! — 
what  a  paltry  appetite  for  a  man  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  a  recent  victory ; — the  pedlar  of 
Marshal's  batons  and  imperial  eagles  ! — Per- 
haps,— for  his  Hussar  jacket  had  done  the  state 
and  himself  some  service, — he  was  bent  on 
ascertaining  whether  Stulz  still  issued  his  golden 
bills  and  golden  bulls  from  Clifford  Street. 
"  Stulz  !"  (oh  !  Westminster  Review  !  where 
is  thy  ferule  of  office?)  — 

But  it  was  not  =^  *  *  *  *,  nor  any  other  tailor 
nor  tradesman  of  the  metropolis,  who  moved  his 
curiosity.  Sir  Henry  had  not  been  long  enough 
absent  from  England  to  confound  the  Court 
Guide  with  the  Directory.  It  was  to  the  Ms 
he  turned, — where  no  Mandeville  appeared,  ex- 
cepting a  "  T.  V.  Mandeville,  sol  King's  Bench 
Walk,  Middle  Temple;"— to  the  Ws,  and  no 
D  2 
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Wellwood  met  his  eye  excepting  a  "Mrs. 
Wellwood,  Blenheim  House  Academy,  Bromp- 
ton  Row  V  He  was  compelled  to  retire  to  bed 
without  any  more  explicit  acquaintance  with 
Henrietta's  whereabout,  than  if  she  had  been 
some  enterprising  martyr  smitten  with  the  love 
of  African  discovery ;  and  seeing  that  Thomas 
Allstone,  Esq.  M.P.  was  an  inhabitant  of  St. 
James's  Place,  he  slept  as  well  as  he  could 
upon  that  barren  intelligence. 

The  morning  came  ;  and  some  dozen  of 
old  acquaintances,  who  now  styled  themselves 
friends,  crowded  round  his  breakfast  table, 
to  inquire,  lament,  assert,  gather  news  for 
general  circulation,  and  triumph  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  inexperienced  ear  into  which  to 
pour  all  the  twice-told  tales  of  the  preceding 
month.  Never  had  poor  Sir  Henry  been  so 
superfluously  favoured  with  scandalous  reports, 
hints  of  changes  in  the  ministry,  drawing-room 
divorces,  and  cabinet  squabbles, — probable 
flirtations  and  certain  elopements.  He  was 
made  to  listen  to  insinuations  concerning  a 
Lady  A j  for  whom  he  cared  not  a  straw;  and 
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revelations  toiichinoj  the  Marchioness  of  B- 


whom  he  had  never  even  seen ;  but  not  a  syl- 
lable was  whispered  touching  Lady  Wellwood. 
No  one  was  exactly  aware  of  the  terms  subsisting 
between  himself  and  his  wife.  The  world  knew 
there  had  been  "  a  quarrel — but  nothing  where- 
fore." 

It  did,  however,  afford  him  considerable  satis- 
faction, notwithstanding  the  philanthropy  in- 
separable from  the  triumph  of  such  an  epoch, 
and  the  delight  of  swallowing  a  wholesome 
English  breakfast  after  much  travel  by  sea  and 
land,  the  straits  of  a  campaign  and  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Dornton,  that 
brewer  of  mischief,  was  now  condemned  to 
swallow  some  of  her  own  bitter  decoctions. 
Annuities  and  mortgages,  bills,  bonds,  and  debts 
of  honour,  had  done  their  worst  to  teach  her  the 
error  of  her  ways  in  allying  herself  with  a  self- 
conceited  spendthrift ;  who  made  no  scruple  in 
alleging  the  shrewishness  of  her  temper,  and 
the  unloveliness  of  her  person,  as  his  apology 
for  seeking  his  amusements  in  every  one's  home 
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but  his  own.  The  Honourable  Frederick  was 
said  to  leave  his  wife  to  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  her  poverty ;  while  her  only  engine  of 
retaliation  was  the  power  of  stunning  him  with 
a  conjugal  storm.  Sir  Henry  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  inquiring  whether  her  friend  Hen- 
rietta had  abandoned  her;  but  he  had  not 
courage  to  pronounce  the  name. 

At  length  he  got  away  from  the  button-hold- 
ing throng,  which  hastened  to  disperse  itself 
through  the  clubs  and  disseminate  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  afforded.  The  carriage  was  wait- 
ing to  convey  him  to  Mortlake ;  and  as  he 
bowled  smoothly  along  that  royal  road  of  many 
gardens,  refreshing  indeed  was  the  sight  of 
English  verdure,  and  the  cheerful  stir  of  an 
English  population,  after  four  years  of  toilsome 
campaigning,  embellished  by  the  grease,  garlick, 
and  Guerillas  of  the  Peninsula.  Home  associ- 
ations came  thronging  round  his  heart.  He 
looked  on  the  green  elms,  red  roses,  and  smiling 
faces,  and  thought  of  his  own  Staffordshire,  till 
a  sigh  rose  to  his  lips,   and  a  tear  to  his  eyes. 
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The  past  was  more  vividly  before  him  than  the 
present.  "  I  will  not  think  of  her,"  cried 
he,  aloud ;  although  it  was  a  place  rather 
than  a  person  which  avowedly  occupied  his 
imagination. 

But  whoever  might  be  the  "her"  thus  cava- 
lierly consigned  to  oblivion,  it  was  certainly  Mrs. 
Delafield  on  whom  he  strove  to  direct  the  cur- 
rent of  his  conjectures; — Mrs.  Delafield,  whom 
he  had  left  an  infirm  sufferer,  reclining  on  the 
sofa  with  a  disorder  of  the  spine  ;  and  whose 
letters  of  querulous  complaint  during  his  ab- 
sence continued  to  reveal  the  decline  of  her  long 
impaired  frame.  When  he  remembered  that 
it  was  now  three  months  since  he  had  been 
favoured  with  a  letter  from  Mortlake,  Sir  Henry 
almost  trembled  to  approach  the  residence  of 
his  sister.  She  had  lost  her  husband  during  his 
absence  from  England. — Good,  'easy,  snoozy, 
boozy,  featherbed  Mr.  Delafield  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  family  vault  among  his  fathers, 
instead  of  his  arm-chair  among  his  children; 
and  there  is  something  mournful  in  approaching 
•a  mansion  where  the  funeral  achievement  of  its 
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master  greets  us  on  the  wall,  in  lieu  of  his  ex- 
tended hand  in  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Delafield 
had  been  nearly  two  years  a  widow ;  and  on 
so  feeble  a  constitution  the  inroads  of  affliction 
could  not  but  be  appalling. 

On  arriving  at  the  beautiful  villa,  whose  lawn 
would  have  formed  a  park  for  any  continental 
chateau  from  Calais  to  Prague,  Wellwood  was 
informed  that  his  sister  was  absent ;  that  on  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  announcing  his  arrival, 
she  had  "  rode  into  town." 

"  Ridden  into  town  !"  mechanically  reiterated 
Sir  Henry  to  the  grey-headed  butler,  who  stood 
with  smiling  investigation  examining  his  sun- 
burnt face  and  toil-worn  person.  "  How  un- 
lucky that  I  did  not  notice  the  carriage  !" 

"  My  mistress  was  a  hoss-back.  Sir,"  replied, 
old  Drummton,  "but  when  she  larns  as  you 
have  come  out  to  visit  her,  no  doubt  she  will 
instantly  set  off  back  again.  Missus  was  on  her 
bay  mare,  which  doesn't  make  above  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  work  of  it  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner  to  Richmond  Hill." 

Sir  Henry  Wellwood  looked  aghast.     "  Mrs. 
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Delafield  ride  to  London,  Drummton ! — Mrs. 
Delafield  endure  the  fatigue  of — " 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  it  is  just  that  very  fatigue  that  has  set 
poor  dear  Missus  on  her  legs  again.  You  see. 
Sir,  just  afore  Master's  last  illness  there  was  a 
newfashioned  doctor  called  in ;  and  he  said  as  all 
]Mrs.  Delafield's  dispersition  rose  from  lying  on 
a  sofa,  reading  o'  novels  and  drinking  o'  physic. 
And  he  ordered  Missus  to  throw  away  all  the 
draughts  and  the  new  books  from  the  libary,  and 
to  buy  herself  a  stout  hack  as  would  trot  five  miles 
a  day  afore  breakfast ;  and  Lor'  bless  you.  Sir, 
she's  been  a  different  thinfj  ever  since.  Missus 
drinks  a  power  o'  porter.  Sir,  and  she's  as  stout 
as  an  Irish  charwoman." 

Sir  Henry  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  this 
extraordinary  statement.  "  Poor  dear"  Mrs. 
Delafield  trotting  five  miles  on  a  stout  hack  ! 
"  But  how  was  my  sister  ever  persuaded, 
Drammton,  to  make  the  attempt? — I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  her  ascending  Mont 
Blanc." 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  Sir,  so  long  as  It  was  any 
D   5 
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thing  ordered  by  a  doctor.  Missus  was  sure  to 
take  it.  After  she'd  been  a  swallowing  draughts 
of  arsenic,  and  hemlock,  and  henbane,  and  a 
power  of  other  poisons  to  please  'em  for  many 
a  long  year,  sure  it  wasn't  much  worse  to  get 
on  a  good  horse,  and  eat  a  good  dinner  like 
other  people  ?" 

Yet  not  even  when  the  copiously  enlarged 
edition  of  his  sister  strided  into  the  room  in  her 
riding  habit, — having,  according  to  Drummton's 
prediction,  trotted  back  from  town  as  fast  as  a 
punchy  cob  would  carry  her, — could  Sir  Henry 
Well  wood  believe  that  he  beheld  the  pale,  tre- 
mulous, chilly,  half-alive,  Mrs.  Delafield  in  the 
comely  dame  before  him.  He  forgot  the  forty- 
horse  power  of  quackery  over  a  female  imagi- 
nation. He  forgot  that  she  had  been  a  victim 
to  the  successively  prevailing  disorders  of  liver, 
spine,  and  digestion.  He  forgot,  or  perhaps 
knew  not,  that  hard  exercise  and  hard  fare  were 
the  hobbies  of  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury,  the  last 
new  fashionable  Esculapius ;  and  that  half  the 
expiring  and  declining  fine-lady  invalids  in 
town  had  been  suddenly  torn  from  their  pillows, 
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seated  upon  high-trotting  horses,  and  fed  on 
barley  bread  and  raw  beefsteaks ;  that  a  few 
had  expired  in  the  attempt,  while  ninety-five 
per  hundred  recovered  their  health  and  under- 
standing. 

"  And  so,  my  dearest  Weilwood,  you  are 
really  come  to  live  among  us  again,"  said  the 
portly  equestrian,  in  a  sort  of  hail-fellow-well- 
met  tone,  wholly  unrecognizable  as  the  panting 
whisper  he  had  formerly  felt  it  so  difficult  to 
understand.  "  Collingbury  tells  me  your  regi- 
ment is  ordered  home ;  and  I  trust,  now  you 
have  overcome  all  your  unpleasant  feelings,  you 
will  give  up  the  army  and  settle  once  more  at 
Weilwood  Abbey.  Collingbury  says  it  is  much 
the  wisest  course  for  you." 

"  Collingbury  !— Who  is  Collingbury  ?" 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  famous  Sir 
Jacob  Collingbury,  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioner of  the  day  ?  He  cured  poor  dear  Lady 
Nodham  of  her  asthma  just  before  she  died, 
and—" 

"  But  surely,  my  dearest  sister,  in  your  pre- 
sent robust  state  of  health,  you  have  done  with 
the  doctors  ?" 
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"  Done  with  them  ?— My  dear  Henry,  I  never 
was  in  so  alarming  a  condition,  as  at  the  present 
moment — " 

"  With  that  brilliant  complexion  ?" 

"  Which  indicates  plethora  ! — How  do  I 
know  that  I  may  not  be  on  the  verge  of  apo- 
plexy ?" 

"  And  that  portly  person — " 

"  Which  plainly  demonstrates  dropsy  : — Col- 
lingbury  owned  to  me  yesterday  morning,  that 
he  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  me." 

"  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  alarm  me  under 
your  present  aspect.  But  now  tell  me  about 
Bella  and  her  husband." 

"  What  can  I  tell  you  about  them  ? — She  is  so 
happy  that  she  hardly  ever  finds  leisure  to  write 
to  me ;  and  Collingbury  desires  me  to  be  stu- 
dious in  avoiding  sedentary  occupations,  so  that 
our  correspondence  has  almost  dropped.  I  have 
promised  to  take  Blanche  and  the  boys  down  to 
Allstone  Hall  for  the  holydays." 

"  And  have  you  no  tidings  then  of  our  mu- 
tual friends  ?'* 

"  Why — a — let  me  see  !~I  think  you  knew 
the  Carringfords  ?     When  Collingbury  looked 
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in  yesterday  morning  on  his  way  to  Windsor — *' 

"  My  very  dear  sister,*'  said  Sir  Henry,  inter- 
rupting her,  and  taking  a  seat  beside  her  on  the 
sofa,  "  can  you  not  spare  my  dignity,  and  con- 
jecture that  I  am  dying  to  question  yon  con- 
cerning Lady  Wellwood  ?  " 

Mrs.  Delafield  was  always  interested  by  the 
word  "  dying," — but  on  this  occasion  she  had  not 
much  to  relate.  I  have  only  seen  her  twice 
since  you  embarked  for  Spain,"  said  she. 
"  Once  I  passed  her  on  the  stairs  at  the  den- 
tist's, and  a  slight  bow  marked  our  recognition ; 
and  once  again  I  saw  her  at  the  evening  lecture 
at  St.  George's  Church.  That  was  about  eight 
months  ago." 

"  And  how  was  she  looking,  and  who  accom- 
panied her  ?" 

''  There  were  two  lady-like  looking  girls  with 
her.  As  I  wrote  you  word,  that  nasty  Miss 
Broadsden  resided  with  her  only  a  few  months 
after  Lady  Mandeville's  death;  and  as  to  her 
appearance,  I  must  confess,  I  thought  it  very 
alarming." 
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"  Indeed/'  cried  Sir  Henry,  starting  up. 

"  The  extreme  brilliancy  of  her  complexion 
looked  to  me  extremely  hectic ;  and  Collingbury 
thinks—" 

"  Collingbury  !"  pshawed  poor  Wellwood. 

"  — that  from  all  he  saw  of  her  last  autumn, 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  about 
her  lungs." 

"  Oh  !  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury  then  attends 
Lady  Wellwood  ?  "  said  Sir  Henry,  re-seating 
himself  and  growing  forbearing,  in  the  hope  of 
eliciting  some  intelligence  respecting  the  idol 
of  his  soul.  "  I  fancied  she  no  longer  resided 
in  town." 

"  She  has  a  cottage  at  Putney,  a  place  called 
Myrtle  Bank; — much  too  near  the  river  to  be 
wholesome." 

"I  thought  she  would  not  be  able  to  tear 
herself  effectually  from  London." 

"  She  might  just  as  well  bury  herself  among 
the  wolds,  like  Arabella ;  for  I  understand  she 
rarely  mixes  in  society.  When  I  lost  poor 
dear   Mr.   Delafield,  she   had   the  decency  to 
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send  here  once  or  twice  to  inquire  after  me; 
but  that  is  all  the  intercourse  I  have  had  or 
wish  to  have  with  such  a  person." 

"  Such  a  person  ?" —  interrupted  Sir  Henry, 
with  a  rising  colour.  He  never  could  bear  to 
hear  Henrietta  abused  by  any  one  but  himself. 

"  If  all  Collingbury  says  about  her  be  true, — 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  reason  we  have 
to  disbelieve  it — Ah  !  here  is  luncheon  1"  cried 
the  buxom  dame,  as  Drummton  threw  open  the 
folding  doors  of  the  dining  room.  "  My  dear 
Harry  !  how  gratified  you  must  feel,  after  all 
your  privations,  by  the  sight  of  a  good,  whole- 
some, English  beefsteak !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


It  was  a  trying  moment,  that  which  found  him 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth, 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shattered  round  him. 

Byron. 


Sir  Henry  saw  that  it  was  a  hopeless  case. 
Although  Mrs.  Delafield's  disparaging  mode  of 
allusion  to  his  wife  tended  to  excite  his  curiosity, 
he  judged  it  expedient  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his 
own  dear,  rational  Arabella,  before  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  irritated  by  premature  aspersions ; 
and  tried,  meanwhile,  to  interest  himself  in  the 
increased  latitude  of  her  sister,  and  longitude 
of  her  daughter  and  sons. 

But  his  own  dear,  rational  Arabella  had  now 
a  gouty  fox-hunting  husband  to  share  Sir 
Henry's  claims  upon  her  affections ;  and  instead 
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of  hastening  up  to  town,  as  he  expected,  was 
compelled  to  beg  her  brother  would  visit  her 
at  Allstone  Hall,  so  soon  as  he  could  terminate 
his  business  in  London.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
and  a  long  journey,  he  had,  accordingly,  the  hap- 
piness of  finding  her  engrossed  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Tom's  footstool,  and  Tom's  easy  chair  : 
and  in  spite  of  those  unsatisfactory  accessaries 
to  the  scene,  the  meeting  between  the  three  was 
replete  with  gratifying  associations. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking,  with  your 
bronzed  face  and  slim  figure  !"  cried  Arabella, 
contemplating  with  pride  the  noble  person  of 
her  brother,  rendered  more  manly  and  dignified 
than  ever  by  athletic  exercise  and  military  dis- 
cipline. "  You  are  quite  a  different  person 
from  '  Captain  Well  wood,'  or  the  carpet  knight 
of  Wellwood  Abbey." 

"  I  am  indeed  a  different  person  from  the 
hot-headed,  hot-hearted  fellow  you  used  to  be 
so  fond  of.  But  you  must  love  me  still, 
Bella !  for  though  wonderfully  changed, — though 
chilled    into    a    mere    automaton, — I    cannot 
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dispense  with  Allstone's  regard,  and  your  affec- 
tion." 

"  You  will  have  no  need,"  cried  Allstone, 
from  his  easy  chair.  "  Believe  me,  Harr\, 
your  absence  has  been  the  only  drawback  on 
our  happiness.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  often  I 
have  vexed  Arabella  by  cursing  your  obstinacy 
in  setting  off  for  Spain  without  one  word  of 
warning  to  your  friends.  But  now  we  have 
you  here  once  more ;  and  I  trust  you  won't  again 
be  in  a  hurry  to  run  from  a  lesser  evil  to  a 
greater.  What  has  a  man  with  a  landed  estate  of 
twelve  thousand  a-year,  to  do  in  the  army? 
You  have  duties  to  your  country  which  ought  to 
keep  you  at  home." 

"  And  will! — The  skeleton  of  my  regiment 
is  on  its  passage  to  England,  and  I  have  no 
taste  for  the  moral  extinction  of  passing  three 
or  four  years  in  country  quarters." 

•«  I  fancy,  Harry,  you  are  sadly  wanted  at  the 
Abbey.  Roddington  complains  terribly  of  the 
incursions  of  the  Goths  under  this  famous  Mr. 
Pilaster  of  yours." 
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"  And  Mr.  Pilaster  of  Roddington.  I  have 
received  quires  of  mutual  complaints  during  my 
absence.  But  I  shall  be  there  in  a  week  or  two, 
to  redress  grievances  and  punish  trespasses." 

"  The  new  wing  was  quite  finished  when  we 
were  in  Staffordshire  last  autumn,"  observed 
Mrs.  Allstone.  *•  It  requires  nothing  now  but 
the  upholsterers." 

"  I  shall  leave  them  to  the  discipline  of  your 
little  Tom,  some  twenty  years  hence.  The 
house  is  too  large  for  me  already ;  and  I  dare 
say  I  shall  be  very  little  there." 

"Then  why  have  you  been  throwing  away 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  for  the  benefit  of  Pi- 
laster and  Co.  ?" 

"  It  was  always  my  father's  intention  to  com- 
plete the  Abbey ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  every 
man's  business  to  do  his  best,  in  his  generation, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family  place.  Besides,  I 
was  not  sorry  for  the  excuse  afforded  me  by  the 
disorder  of  building,  to  absent  myself  from  the 
spot.  It  would  have  been  very  embarrassing 
to  meet  all  my  neighbours  while  their  minds 
were  harping  on  my  domestic  misfortunes." 
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"  From  that  annoyance  you  have  nothing 
further  to  apprehend,"  observed  Tom.  "  The 
Shorehams  are  done  up,  and  starving  in  Italy 
on  a  few  thousands  a-year;  and  Lady  Maria 
Rutherford  is  now  a  regular  Cheltenham  loo- 
player." 

"  And  better  still,"  said  Sir  Henry  Well  wood. 
"  I  have  myself  grown  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  the  world.  Four  years  of  hard  campaigning 
have  brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  care  now  only 
for  realities,  and  no  longer  afflict  myself  with 
imaginary  evils." 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  Tom.  "  At  this  rate  you 
will  reconcile  me  to  your  Quixotic  flight  to  the 
Peninsula." 

"  You  will  find  I  have  brought  back  some- 
thing better  than  a  few  ugly  scars,  in  the  shape 
of  moderated  resentments  and  a  subdued  mind." 

"  My  dear  Harry,"  said  Allstone,  "  hencefor- 
ward I  shall  hold  Wellington  the  greatest  gene- 
ral under  the  sun.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
two  persons  ever  trifled  away  their  happiness  so 
grievously  as  you  and  Lady  Wellwood.  L'as- 
cible  and  obstinate  as  the  devil,  neither  of  you 
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would  listen  to  a  word  of  advice,  or  you  might 
still  be  living  together  in  all  the  comfort  and 
respectability  of  domestic  happiness." 

"It  is  better  as  it  is,"  replied  Wellwood, 
sternly';  "  I  have  never  regretted,  and  have 
nothing  to  regret  in  the  business." 

"  Never  was  there  any  thing  more  gratuitously 
absurd  than  your  separation,"  continued  All- 
stone,  without  listening.  "  Both  were  captious — 
both  irritable. — She  had  been  coaxed  up  by  her 
aunt,  and  you  by  my  silly  little  wife  there,  into 
fancying  yourselves  entitled  to  unqualified  con- 
sideration ; — she  chose  to  be  a  goddess,  and  you 
a  god. — But  what  then? — There  was  worship 
enough  to  be  had  in  the  world  for  both  of  you  ! 
Sir  Henry  Wellwood  might  have  exercised  his 
authority  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  county 
meetings, — and  her  ladyship  have  entertained  a 
pet  toady,  such  as  that  horrid  old  Broadsden. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  you 
living  comfortably  on  together, — tifting  and 
making  it  up  again,  like  all  married  people; 
and  owning  that  the  atmosphere  of  life  is  all  the 
sweeter  for  an  occasional  storm." 
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"  Such  is  not  my  notion  of  matrimonial  com- 
fort," said  Sir  Henry,  gravely ;  "  nor  could  any 
thing  have  rendered  my  life  happy  with  such  a 
person  as  Lady  Mandeville's  niece.  My  error 
lay  in  the  original  choice ;  I  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  expect  merit  from  a  woman 
whose  pretty  face  was  connected  with  so  shallow 
a  head,  and  so  shallow  a  heart.  Never  was 
woman  so  mischievously  educated  as  Lady 
Wellwood/' 

"  I  thought  you  said  just  now,  you  had  left 
all  your  resentments  in  Spain  ?  " 

"  And  so  I  have  ! — Believe  me,  my  dear  All- 
stone,  there  is  not  a  person  on  earth  I  regard 
with  more  thorough  indifference  than  the  lady 
whom  the  law  still  compels  me  to  call  my  wife. 
Were  it  not  that  a  regard  for  my  own  honour 
requires  me  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  her  proceedings,  I  should  never  trouble 
myself  to  ask  a  single  question  concerning  her. 
She  is  the  very  last  woman  capable  of  interest- 
ing my  feelings  !" 

"  You  had  much  to  exasperate  you,"  observed 
Mrs.  AUstone,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  we  were 
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all  to    blame.       There    needed    only   a    judi- 
cious adviser  to  set  the  whole  affair  in  a  proper 

light." 

*'  Ay,  ay  !" — cried  Tom.  "Thank  God  !  my 
darling  Bell  was  no  heiress.  Those  separate 
maintenance  clauses  are  just  so  many  incentives 
to  insubordination;  allowing  every  perverse, 
peevish,  pettish  wife  to  insure  her  personal 
independence  at  the  expense  of  her  husband." 

"  Lady  Mandeville  bequeathed  her  whole 
property  to  Henrietta,"  observed  Mrs.  Allstone. 
"  She  has  now  five  thousand  a-year." 

"  So  I  understand.  She  was  arrogant  enough 
with  half  as  much  ;  I  suppose  she  makes  a  great 
figure  in  society  ?" 

"  Lady  Well  wood  is  very  popular,  and  pro- 
digiously admired ;  but  I  do  not  fancy  her  in- 
crease of  fortune  has  much  to  do  with  the  inte- 
rest she  has  managed  to  excite." 

"  No,  no  ! — she  is  a  victim, — a  sweet,  injured, 
interesting  victim  !"  exclaimed  Allstone.  "Lady 
Mandeville  and  that  long-nosed  thief  old  Leti- 
tia  contrived  to  make  the  world  believe  you 
used  your  wife  deucedly  ill ;  and  the  defendant 
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being  absent,  judgment  was  suffered  to  go  by 
default.  The  first  spring  in  town  after  you 
joined  your  regiment,  I  pleaded  myself  hoarse 
in  your  behalf;  while  Mrs.  Delafield  devoted  full 
twelve  months  to  expounding  the  injuries  under- 
gone by  "poor  dear  Harry."  But  it  would 
not  do. — People  had  already  settled  that  you 
were  a  monster:  and  a  monster  I  fear  you 
still  remain." 

"  As  they  please  ! — Her  Ladyship  is  plau- 
sible enough  to  '  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause,' "  said  the  calm  philosopher,  swell- 
ing with  indignation. 

"And  then  she  certainly  is  devilish  handsome," 
cried  Tom.  "  I  never  saw  a  woman  so  improved  ! 
Her  figure  so  much  filled  out,  and  her  coun- 
tenance so  much  more  expressive." 

"  She  was  such  a  mere  girl  when  she  mar- 
ried," said  Arabella.  "  At  twenty,  neither 
mind  nor  person  is  fully  developed.  I  have 
heard  many  people  cite  Lady  Wellwood  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  women  and  entertaining- 
companions  in  England ;  and  when  /  knew  her, 
she  had  certainly  no  title  to  such  a  reputation." 
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"The  Dorntons,  I  suppose?" 

"  No  ! — I  seldom  see  Mrs.  Dornton  ;  and 
never  withoul  hearing  from  her  somediing  ill- 
natured  concerning  her  former  friend.  The 
quarrel  with  Miss  Letitia  Broadsden  brought  to 
light  circumstances  that  could  not  but  dissolve 
all  connexion  between  the  parties ;  and  Henrietta 
has  no  intercourse  with  any  of  them.  The 
people  who  praise  her  to  me  are  chiefly  friends 
and  acquaintances  she  has  made  in  the  world." 

"  Lady  Wellwood  can  be  charming  enougli 
in  a  ball-room,"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  tone  of 
pique.  "  I  am  not  surprised  that  she  increases 
the  number  of  her  partizans.  I  only  trust  I  may 
never  have  the  misfortune  to  meet  or  be  molest- 
ed by  her  again.  A  separate  maintenance  is  at 
least  some  counterbalance  to  a  matrimonial 
blunder ;  but  I  have  to  grieve  that  the  law  re- 
fuses its  enfranchisement  to  two  people  already 
disunited  in  the  sight  of  Heaven." 

Allstone  and  his  wife  saw  that  he  was  vexed ; 
and  considerately  refrained  fr«m  further  allusion 
to  the  subject.  Sir  Henry  was  so  dear  to  them 
both  as  a  friend  and  brother,  that  they  could 
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not  but  enter  into  all  his  prejudices  and  feelings ; 
and  since  it  was  too  late  to  render  any  assistance 
in  reconciling  the  dislocated  couple,  they  judged 
it  better  to  promote  his  future  happiness  without 
reference  to  the  past.  As  soon  as  the  gout 
would  permit,  they  accompanied  him  to  the 
Abbey ;  with  a  view  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
painful  reminiscences  connected  with  the  spot, 
and  to  diminish  the  awkwardness  of  his  meeting 
with  his  country  neighbours.  The  sight  of 
Arabella's  pretty  little  girl  and  boy  rolling  about 
on  the  lawn,  certainly  imparted  a  new  feature, 
and  a  prospective  charm  to  the  place ;  and  with 
something  to  look  forward  to  in  the  education 
of  little  Tom  (whom  he  already  adopted  as  his 
heir)  the  poor  solitary  Baronet  was  in  some 
measure  relieved  from  his  isolation. 

Even  amid  the  annoyance  of  investigating  the 
practical  treachery  of  the  great  Pilaster  to  his 
own  plans  and  projects ;  even  while  engaged  in 
granting  audience  to  old  Roddington's  com- 
plaints, and  audit  to  his  accounts;  even  while 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  new  wing  was  a 
beautiful  superfluity,  and  that  the  disorder  ef- 
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fected  in  the  domain  by  the  squadron  of  vaga- 
bonds engaged  in  its  construction,  was  a  serious 
vexation,  he  had  still  a  secret  moment  of 
leisure  to  devote  to  memories  of  the  past,  and 
mournful  anticipations  of  the  future.  He  occa- 
sionally even  forgot  the  wife  with  whom  he  had 
passed  a  few  weeks  so  miserably  at  the  Abbey, 
to  remember  only  the  bride  who  embellished 
his  first  few  months  of  marriage,  in  that 
happiest  of  homes. 

One  of  the  numerous  charges  contained  in 
his  despatches  from  Spain  to  Mr.  Pilaster,  had 
commanded  the  demolition  of  a  rustic  buildino- 
in  the  pleasure-ground,  commenced  under  Hen- 
rietta's auspices ;  while  the  flower  garden 
planned  by  herself,  had  been  dug  up  at  his 
suggestion,  and  another  spot  selected  for  the 
commencement  of  a  new  one.  But  without 
confessing  it  to  himself,  he  now  regretted  this 
hasty  act  of  destruction  ;  and  often  wished  that 
some  trace  remained  of  that  epoch  of  his  happi- 
ness, which  was  not  the  less  precious  for  having 
proved  evanescent. 

Nothing  commemorative  of  Lady  Well  wood 
e2 
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in  fact  was  left  at  the  Abbey.  All  her  property, 
— ev^ery  trifle  she  could  call  her  own, — had  been 
scrupulously  dispatched  to  her  at  the  time  of 
signature  of  the  deed  of  separation ;  and  even  a 
trifle  she  could  not  call  her  own, — a  splendid 
full-length  portrait  from  the  pencil  of  Law- 
rence, having  been  formally  demanded  by  Lady 
Mandeville  through  the  medium  of  her  soli- 
citor, was  dispatched  to  her  in  silent  scorn  by 
the  injured  husband. 

A  few  unimportant  objects  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Allstone  on  her  arrival  at  the  Abbey, 
were  carefully  removed^  in  her  anxiety  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  her  brother ;  and  Sir  Henry  had 
cause  to  doubt  whether  the  dream  of  his  mar- 
ried life  were  not  a  mere  coinage  of  the  brain ; — 
whether  he  had  in  truth  been  the  lover, — the 
bridegroom, — the  husband, — the  aggrieved  and 
resenting  husband,  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta 
Broughton.  The  new  wing,  standing  uninha- 
bited in  all  the  ghastliness  of  its  white  freestone, 
appeared  erected  as  a  monument  to  his  departed 
happiness ! 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


What  a  bridge 
Of  glass  I  walk  upon,  over  a  river 
Of  certain  ruin, — mine  own  weighty  fears 
Cracking  what  would  support  me ;   and  those  helps 
Which  confidence  lends  others,  are  from  me 
Banish'd  by  doubts  and  wilful  jealousy. 

Massinger. 


The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Delafield,  her  school- 
girl daughter,  and  two  yahoos  of  sons,  wrought 
no  change  in  the  discomfort  of  his  feelings. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  sister's  society  to  ob- 
viate the  loneliness  of  his  heart,  or  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Arabella's  departure  for 
Yorkshire  with  her  husband.  It  is  true  the 
widow  often  tried  to  comfort  him  with  an  as- 
surance that  Collingbury  had  a  very  bad  opinion 
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of  Lady  Wellwood's  constitution,  and  that  the 
chances  of  survivorship  vi^ere  all  in  his  favour; 
but  she  never  failed  to  add,  that  perhaps 
after  all  the  irritation  of  Henrietta's  ill-health 
might  have  had  some  share  in  stimulating  the 
irritations  of  Henrietta's  ill- temper.  Poor  dear 
Mrs.  Delafield  cherished  the  homely,  but  most 
authentic  doctrine,  that  much  of  the  misery  of 
the  human  mind  arises  from  the  body, — and  the 
larger  proportion  of  domestic  uneasiness,  from 
undenounced  dyspepsia.  Goose  as  she  was,  she 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  half  the  virtues  of 
our  nature  depend  on  the  soundness  of  our 
digestion. 

However  anxious  to  bear  her  brother  com- 
pany in  his  solitude,  the  attractions  of  Sir  Jacob 
soon  magnetized  her  back  to  Mortlake;  and 
though  her  visit  was  followed  by  those  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  guests— though  a  succession  of 
country  neighbours,  brother  officers,  and  brother 
fox-hunters,  crowded  the  abbey, — Sir  Henry 
found  it  impossible  to  create  to  himself  a 
factitious  interest  in  the  scene.  To  him,  all  was 
vexation  of  spirit—all  weariness— all  desolation. 
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The  continent  was  not  then,  as  now,  open  as  a 
refuge  for  the  sorrowful  or  sinful  of  Great 
Britain.  People  were  obliged  to  remain  at 
home,  and  chew  the  cud  of  their  griefs,  or  bear 
the  brunt  of  their  errors.  But  for  Arabella's 
entreaties,  he  would  have  solicited  a  staff-ap- 
pointment, and  returned  to  the  Peninsula ; — but 
for  Roddington's  imploring  face,  he  would  have 
consigned  the  Abbey  to  dust  and  darkness, — the 
spiders  and  the  tax-gatherers, — and  pitched  his 
lonely  tent  by  the  side  of  a  happier  stream  than 
the  waters  of  the  Trent. 

At  Christmas,  he  made  his  escape  to  Allstone 
Hall;  at  Easter,  he  flew  to  London.  A  me- 
tropolis is,  after  all,  the  best  retreat  for  persons 
struggling  against  mental  vexation.  The  de- 
finition of  Paris  as  "  the  spot  of  all  others 
where  we  can  best  dispense  with  happiness,"  is 
applicable,  in  a  comparative  degree,  to  every 
great  city.  In  town,  people  are  too  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  to  be  inquisitive  or  commenta- 
tive  on  those  of  other  people.  Not  a  soul  at 
Brookes's  cared  whether  or  why  Sir  Henry 
Wellwood  was  separated  from  his  wife ;   not  a 
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woman  at  Almack's  was  at  all  curious  to  inquire 
if  be  regretted  the  former  idol  of  his  soul,  or 
the  impossibility  of  providing  his  soul  with  a 
new  one.  He  re-appeared  in  society  with  some 
eclat<i  indeed,  as  a  lion  from  the  walls  of  Ba- 
dajoz.  In  those  days,  peninsular  associations 
had  not  been  guitarred  into  contempt.  It  was 
then  the  fashion  of  the  fashionable  to  array 
themselves  in  Spanish  brown  ;  clasp  their  girdles 
with  Barrosa  eagles ;  and  crowd  round  the  an- 
nunciator of  the  last  important  victory,  as  if 
his  despatch-box,  like  Pandora's,  kept  Hope  a 
prisoner  under  its  patent  Bramah  lock.  Sir 
Henry  was  gratified,  if  not  satisfied,  to  find  his 
popularity  considerable.  He  was  as  much 
courted  in  the  great  world  as  if  the  defunct 
Lady  Mandeville's  philippics  had  never  up- 
braided him  as  a  Monster. 

For  the  first  week  or  two  after  establishing 
himself  for  the  season,  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  to  him  whether  he  had  courage  to  hazard 
an  encounter  with  Lady  Wellwood,  by  venturing 
into  the  great  world ;  and  at  one  or  two  balls 
where  he  made  his  embrowned  visage  apparent, 
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he  certainly  directed  his  eyes  more  anxiously 
and  more  frequently  towards  the  door  than  was 
explicable  on  any  other  grounds  but  those  of 
apprehension  of  her  ladyship's  arrival.  He  had 
summoned  all  his  magnanimity  in  expectation 
of  such  an  incident,  by  assuring  himself  twenty 
times  a  day  that  it  would  be  much  better  they 
should  meet  at  once,  in  order  to  prove  to  their 
friends  that  they  were  now  as  strangers,  or  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  pay  any  particular  regard 
to  their  enmities ; — that  although  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  invite  them  absolutely  to  dine  at  the 
same  table,  they  might  appear  in  the  same  ball- 
room without  injury  or  annoyance  to  either. 
But  all  his  philosophy  was  mustered  in  vain. 
Either  at  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury's  suggestion,  or 
from  some  equally  rational  motive,  Lady  Well- 
wood  carefully  abstained  from  the  dissipation  of 
the  season;  while  his  curiosity  daily  increased 
concerning  her  motives  for  seclusion  > 

At   length,    but   not  very   satisfactorily,    his 

mind  was  enlightened  on  the  subject.     One  day 

as    he   was   perusing   the   morning   papers    at 

Brookes's,  his  heart  and  soul  engrossed  by  the 
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details  of  the  elevation  of  the  drapeau  hlanc  in 
the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  he  found  himself  famili- 
arly tapped  on  the  shoulder ;  and  in  the  bloated, 
half-bald,  but  doubly  whiskered  dandy  who 
had  perpetrated  the  familiarity,  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  the  expanded  presence  of 
Frederick  Dornton ! — His  marriage  with  Helena 
had  long  since  set  at  rest  all  question  of  offence 
between  them  :  nay,  Sir  Henry  was  aware  that 
Dornton,  at  the  period  of  their  separation,  had 
rather  sought  to  pacify  than  foment  the  discord 
between  himself  and  liis  wife. 

"  Ah  !  Wellwood,  how — a — e  ? — glad  to  see 
you  back  again.  Deucedly  cut  up,  I  perceive,  by 
long  marches  and  short  commons, — breakfasting 
on  a  pair  of  stewed  Hobys,  and  dining  on  a 
haunch  of  jackass.  My  dear  fellow,  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  return  to  a  good  dinner  !" 

"  Thank  you !  From  the  accounts  in  to- 
day's paper,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  our 
whole  army  may  shortly  indulge  their  patriotic 
predilection  for  roast  beef." 

"  I  '11  hold  you  five  to  two  that  the  Allies  eat 
their  dinner  in  Paris  before  this  day  month  ?" 
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"  I  never  bet ;  but — " 

"  Upon  my  soul  this  crisis  is  inexpressibly 
awful,"  said  Dornton,  who  had  seated  himself 
in  an  armchair,  and  was  extending  his  rowly- 
powly  limbs  as  far  as  they  were  stretchable. 
"  Only  conceive  for  a  moment,  my  dear  Well- 
wood,  what  it  will  be  to  have  the  continent 
thrown  open  again  ! — We  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, for  instance,  have  never  really  dined  in 
our  lives.  I  was  but  a  lad  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens ;  but,  by  Jove  !  Sir,  had  I  entertained 
the  slightest  presentiment  of  the  progress  of 
public  affairs,  I  would  have  run  away  from 
Eton,  at  the  risk  of  expulsion,  rather  than  for- 
feit my  only  chance  of  tasting  a  correct  plate 
of  soup." 

"  Surely  there  are  plenty  of  good  French 
cooks  in  London  ?" 

"Ah  !  bah,  bah,  bah! — Science  in  cooking,  my 
dear  fellow,  is  like  Burgundy, — it  won't  travel: — 
the  bouquet  evaporates.  No  genuine  French- 
man can  stand  the  fogs  of  this  climate.  I  dined 
only  yesterday  with  my  brother  Sandys,  who 
bouofht  off  the  Duke  of  Succulent's  rascal  Be- 
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chamel,  by  a  deuced  long  annuity ;  and  by  Jove. 
Sir,  his  omelette  souflet  was  as  heavy  as  his 
salary.  The  dinner  might  have  been  sent  up 
by  any  John  Smith  or  Dick  Brown  in  the 
kingdom." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Sir  Henry,  rising  to  get 
rid  of  him,  "  for  your  sake  I  rejoice  to  perceive 
that  Napoleon's  day  is  done.  Should  peace  be 
concluded,  I  shall  certainly  be  among  the  first 
to  visit  the  French  capital,  where  I  trust  to 
find  you  drowning  all  national  animosities  in 
a  mess  of  pottage." 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  sha'nt  manage  to  drown  my 
wife  in  a  mess  of  any  kind.  She  's  my  worst 
animosity." 

"  Indeed  !  I  fancied  you  a  mirror  of  do- 
mestic happiness." 

"  A  mirror  ? — yes  ! — and  what  is  so  easily 
broken? — You  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Frederick  Dornton,  and  can  therefore 
appreciate  mine." 

"  Mrs.  Etherington  was  rather  the  friend  of 
—of— of  Lady  Wellwood  than  mine." 

"  So  I  might  have  guessed  by  her  fluency  in 
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traducing  your  wife.  Oh  !  my  dear  Wellwood  ! 
how — how  was  it  you  so  cleverly  managed  to 
get  rid  of  your  conjugal  incumbrances? — For 
my  part,  I  would  give  Mrs.  Dornton  any  thing 
(except  a  handsome  allowance)  if  she  would 
live  with  me  on  the  happy  terms  that  prevail 
between  you  and  her  ladyship." 

"  Cannot  you  persuade  some  Miss  Letitia 
Broadsden  to  come  and  make  mischief  between 
you, — and  some  exquisite  Frederick  to  whisper 
resistance  in  her  ear?" — 

"  No  one  ever  condescends  to  whisper  in 
Helena's,  unless  it  be  the  '  familiar  toad'  who 
squatted  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.  As  to  Letitia, 
ever  since  Lady  Wellwood  detected  her  mis- 
doings and  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  d'adieu^ 
she  has  carried  herself  and  her  five  farthings  per 
annum  to  Cheltenham,  where  there  are  always 
sick  dowagers  to  be  toadied." 

"  Lady  Wellwood  found  her,  perhaps,  too 
observant  a  companion  ?" 

"  Too  fond  of  circulating  her  observ^a- 
tions." 

"  Yet  I  should  have  fancied  her  eternal  tittle 
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tattle,  in  a  life  of  so  much  seclusion  as  Lady 
Wellwood's— " 

"Seclusion?'* 

"  She  seems  to  have  quite  renounced  the 
world.  I  have  been  every  where  and  have  met 
her  no  where." 

"  Perhaps  Lady  Wellwood  might  be  tempted 
to  define  your  every  where  as  *  no  where.'  I 
suspect  you  have  never  yet  found  yourself  in- 
cluded in  her  magic  circle." 

"  I  have  never  seen  her,  for  instance,  at  Dorset 
House,  or  at  Lady  Armagh's." 

"  Westminster  Hall,  or  St.  Paul's  cathedral ! 
You  don't  fancy  a  woman  of  Lady  Wellwood's 
high  fashion  would  venture  into  such  mobs  as 
those  ? — You  might  as  well  expect  to  meet 
at  a  Sunday  conversazione  at  the  Marchio- 
ness's !" 

"  I  remember  the  time,"  said  Sir  Henry,  very 
much  affronted,  "  when  Lady  Wellwood  con- 
sidered herself  fortunate  in  being  distinguished 
by  Lady  Armagh's  notice." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  very  hkely ; — that  was  when  she 
was  only  the  wife  of  a  country  baronet : — Dorset 
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House,  and  the  Armagh  menagerie  is  always 
filled  with  such  people  ! — Times  are  altered  now ; 
Lady  Wellwood  is  become  a  distinguee.  She 
would  as  soon  think  of  attending  a  ball  at  the 
White  Conduit  House  as  at  the  common  run  of 
Lady  So-and-sos  with  whom  it  may  suit  you 
and  me  to  associate." 

Sir  Henry  looked  fierce ;  but  in  his  anxiety 
to  learn  something  authentic  of  his  wife  and  her 
proceedings,  contrived  to  tame  down  his  indig- 
nation. 

"Lady  Wellwood,  my  dear  fellow,  is  one  of  the 
Etherials,  —quite  a  petit  comite  goddess  ; — pro- 
bably has  not  dined  for  years  at  any  table  where 
more  than  eight  guests  are  admitted,  or  been  at 
a  party  which  might  not  be  held  in  her  own 
boudoir.  Nothing  can  be  more  refined  than 
the  shrine  at  which  she  is  worshipped.  By  Jove 
Sir,  I  don't  believe  a  woman  in  London  is  so 
much  admired  as  your  wife." 

"  Like  the  oracles  of  old,  she  seems  to  derive 
much  of  her  importance  from  judicious  mystery. 
At  least,  I  shall  be  spared  an  encounter  with  a 
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person  so  distinguished  and  distinguishing ; — pro- 
bably we  shall  never  meet  again." 

"  Your  orbits  are  certainly  very  different,  but 
do  you  know  Lord  Ragley  ?" 

"  A — a — no  !  He  is  separated  from  his  wife, 
I  think?'' 

"  From  his^  but  not  from  yours ; — Lady  Well- 
wood  is  the  iSol  of  the  Ragley  set.  And  per- 
haps you  are  acquainted  with  the  young  Duke 
of  Durham  ?"— 

"A — a — I  rather  think  not;  he  is  just  come 
of  age?" 

"  T  don't  fancy  Lady  Well  wood  ever  consi- 
dered him  in  the  minority.  He  follows  her 
about  like  a  pet  spaniel." 

"  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it,"  cried 
Sir  Henry,  piqued  into  frankness,  "surely  it  is 
not  much  talked  of?" 

"  Talked  of? — Oh  no ; — it  is  only  such  peopje 
as  your  Armaghs  and  Dorsets  who  get  gossip- 
ped  about  in  the  newspapers  and  the  coteries. 
Your  Ragleys  and  Durhams  are  personages  far 
more  occult     they  are  never  heard  of  by  ears 
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)rofane.  That  is  one  among  many  advantages 
of  the  petit  comites.  I  should  not  be  half  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Dornton,  only  I  want 
to  creep  out  of  the  populace  of  Armaghites,  and 
in  to  the  select  vestries  :  there  you  have  the  best 
eating,  the  best  talking,  and  the  best  company, 
on  the  easiest  terms." 

"  I  should  have  fancied  the  former  would  suf- 
fice you,"  said  Sir  Henry,  glancing  at  the  bloated 
rotundity"  of  his  companion. 

"  The  eating  ?  —  oh,  ay  !  —  but  I  never 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  unless  while 
I  feed  I  have  a  clever  man  or  two  to  listen  to, 
and  a  pretty  woman  or  so,  to  look  at.  You  have 
no  notion  what  flavour  Lady  WeDwood's  blue 
eyes  impart  to  a  cutlet  at  Durham's." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Considf-ration  like  an  angel  came, 

And  whipp'd  the  oflFending  Adam  out  of  her; 

Leaving  her  body  as  a  Paradise 

T*  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

Shakspeare. 

But  enough  of  clubs  and  battles,  despatches 
and  bills  of  fare.  We  have  loitered  too  long 
with  the  heroes  of  our  tale,  considering  that  its 
heroine  was  left  in  the  unsatisfactory  predica- 
ment of  a  visit  to  Sandgate, — in  company  with 
Lady  Mandeville  and  Miss  Broadsden,  an 
asthmatic  poodle  and  a  cockatoo. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  such  companion- 
ship was  particularly  pleasing  to  a  person  of 
Lady  Wellwood's  vivacious  temperament ;  (is 
not  that  the  circulating  library  designation  of  a 
high  temper  r) — or  that  the  excess  of  sycophancy 
with  which  she  was  assailed  by  Letitia,  could  fail, 
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after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  months, 
to  nauseate  her  palate.  There  is  an  acme  when 
even  exaggeration  becomes  at  fault.  After 
Sir  Henry  Wellwood  had  been  fairly  or  unfairly 
estabhshed  as  a  ^Monster,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
vary  the  shades  of  his  monstrosity  into  deeper 
turpitude.  He  could  be  proved  nothing  worse 
in  the  gradation  of  crime,  unless  a  thief  or  an 
incendiary ;  and  Miss  Broadsden  did  not  exactly 
wish  her  accusations  to  extend  to  felony. 

In  the  first  fermentation  of  her  fury,  Hen- 
rietta had,  it  is  true,  been  well  pleased  to  secure 
so  warm  a  partizan,  in  order  to  hear  her  hus- 
band unceasingly  reviled  as  the  worst  of  human 
kind ;  but 

surfeiting, 
The  appetite  did  sicken  and  so  die  ! — 

She  grew^  weary  of  the  cuckoo  song  of  the  para- 
site ;  and  long  before  Lady  Mandeville 

surfeiting, 
Of  lampreys  stewed,  did  sicken,  and  so  die, — 

had  made  up  her  mind  to  play  the  hunted  beaver 
with  Miss  Broadsden ;  present  her  with  an  an- 
nuity, and  get  rid  of  her  society.  While  Sir 
Henry  was  storming  the  bastions  of  Badajoz, 
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Henrietta  was  braving  the  domestic  storm  of  this 
second  separation ;  a  separation  de  corps  et  de 
hiens  from  Letitia  the  long-nosed. 

No  sooner  was  "  the  mildewed  ear"  removed 
from  its  "  wholesome  brother," — no  sooner  did 
Lady  Wellwood,  who  was  already  secured  by 
the  decree  of  nature  from  the  evil  precepts  of 
her  auntj  throw  off  the  pernicious  influence  of 
Miss  Broadsden's  presence,  than  she  began,  by 
slov/  and  painful  degrees,  to  discover  how 
grievously  she  had  trifled  with  her  own  hap- 
piness and  respectability.  Now  that  the  chorus 
of  Spinsters  and  Dowagers  was  out  of  hearing, — 
now  that  Helena  was  busy  in  venting  her  mali- 
cious sneers  upon  her  new  husband  instead  of 
her  old  friend, — now  that  the  dandy  had  ma- 
noeuvred himself  into  Mrs.Etherington's  jointure, 
and  the  toady  into  a  welcome  addition  to  her 
modicum, — now,  in  short,  that  the  perverse 
wife  was  at  a  distance  from  bad  advisers  and  bad 
advice, — she  saw  that  she  had  been  duped,  mi- 
serably duped,  not  only  by  mischievous  friends, 
but  by  her  own  bad  temper.  She  could  scarcely 
believe,  as  she  wandered  meditating  along  the 
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sea  shore,  that  she  had  suffered  the  waywardness 
of  a  moment  of  spleen  to  sever  her  from  the  man 
who  loved  her,  the  man  she  loved  ; — to  expose 
his  life  to  the  fatal  chances  of  war,  and  her  own 
peace  of  mind  to  the  fatal  certainty  of  endless 
irritation.  Restless  and  unhappy,  she  recalled 
the  days  of  her  Tunbridge  sensibilities,  of  her 
courtship,  of  her  wedlock;  the  happy  period 
w^hen  her  smiles  and  tears  were  watched  by  the 
eye  of  affection,  as  if  emulating  the  importance 
of  some  heavenly  dispensation  ;  when  a  shade  of 
care  appeared  upon  her  brow  only  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  tenderest  soothing;  when  an  im- 
plied wish  was  obeyed  as  the  most  peremptory 
of  commands. 

But  this  was  not  all.  These  reminiscences 
might  have  arisen  from  the  same  peevish  selfish- 
ness that  actuated  her  dissensions  with  her  hus- 
band :  and  Henrietta  was  already  swayed  bv  a 
higher — a  nobler  influence. 

To  every  uncorrupted  mind,  the  lesson  af- 
forded by  its  first  contact  with  mortality — its 
first  insight  into  the  appalling  realities  of  the 
sliroud,    the   bier,    the   funeral    trappings,    the 
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yawning  sepulchre — is  inexpressibly  awful ;  but 
with  the  vain  and  frivolous,  the  force  of  contrast 
redoubles  the  shock.     Until  she  hung  in  contri- 
tion over  the  coffin  of  her  flighty,  worldly-minded 
aunt, — until  the  chill  earthiness  of  Lady  Man- 
deville's   brow   palsied  her   very    heart  as  she 
imprinted  a  farewell  kiss  upon  the  dead, — the 
terrors  of  the  grave,  the  responsibilities  of  eter- 
nity, had  never  assumed  their  true  importance  in 
her  eyes  :  — they  had  danced  before  her  imagi- 
nation without  arresting  the  trivial  courses  of 
her   career.      The   heiress, — the    courted    the 
beautiful  heiress, — dreamed  not  of  the  worm  and 
the  dust ;  the  bride,— the  lovely,  flattered,  wor- 
shipped bride, — had  not  a  thought  for  the  all 
searching   tribunal  of  God.     But  the  hour  of 
warning  came  at  last : — and  now,  like  Felix,  she 
trembled,  rebuked  by  the  revelation  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come  ! — 

We  are  taught  to  believe  that  in  fear  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom;  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  transition  in  Lady  Wellwood's 
mind  from  terror  to  repentance,  fi'om  repent- 
ance to  penitence,  from  penitence  to  amend- 
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ment,  was  sure  without  being  slow.  A  very 
cursory  inspection  of  her  own  heart,  proved  it  to 
have  been  ungrateful,  hard,  proud,  and  selfish. 
She  saw  that  her  past  life  had  been  brightened 
with  the  favour  of  Providence,  and  that  she  had 
rendered  back  a  curse  for  every  blessing; — that 
she  was  responsible  for  the  wretchedness  of  the 
husband  she  had  sworn  to  honour,  and  for 
neglected  duties  beyond  her  own  powers  of  com- 
putation. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Lady  Wellwood  that 
at  so  critical  a  moment  of  her  life,  she  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  fanatics.  It  is  from 
spiritual  ignorance  and  self-abasement  such 
as  hers,  the  Joanna  Southcotes  and  Edward 
Irvings  mould  their  disciples;  and  it  may 
be  considered  a  further  illustration  of  the 
auspiciousness  of  her  destinies,  that  her  devo- 
tion carried  her  no  further  than  the  orthodox 
altar, — her  contrition  of  soul  no  higher  than  an 
humble  and  sincere  desire  for  the  fulfilment  of 
her  duties.  The  time  she  had  hitherto  wasted 
was  now  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  her 
mind ; — the  fortune  she  had  hitherto  squandered, 
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to  the  cause  of  humanity.  While  her  husband 
was  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  peninsular 
struggle,  she  could  not  endure  to  mingle  with 
the  gaudy  mob  of  London  society;  and  ac- 
cordingly purchased  a  villa  at  Putney,  limited 
its  circle  of  guests  to  the  estimable  and 
enlightened;  and  although,  as  described  by 
Dornton,  courted  by  the  adulation  of  all  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  great  world, 
admitted  their  influence  sparingly,  and  enjoyed 
their  diversions,  like  Lady  Grace  in  the  play, — 
"  soberly." 

Time,  we  know,  does  wonders ;  and  habits  of 
reflection  confirm  the  miracles  wrought  by  its 
schooling.  The  more  Henrietta  meditated  on 
what  she  was  and  what  she  might  have  been, 
the  more  firmly  established  in  her  mind  be- 
came the  conviction  of  her  own  unworthiness. 
Satisfied  that  she  had  irrecoverably  alienated 
the  tenderness  of  her  husband,  the  esteem 
of  his  sister,  she  still  resolved  that  the  mea- 
sure of  their  excellence  should  be  the  standard 
of  her  own  improvement.  Grateful  to  Heaven 
that,  though  divided  from  the  husband  of  her 
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choice  by  the  self-sought  barrier  of  a  separate 
maintenance,  she  was  at  least  safe  from  the 
evil  fortunes  that  had  befallen  the  crafty  He- 
lena in  becoming  the  wife  of  the  profligate 
Dornton  ; — that  though  an  object  of  scorn  to  the 
family  of  Sir  Henry  Well  wood,  she  was  still 
surrounded  by  admiring  friends  and  attached 
dependants, — still  young,  still  healthy,  still 
prosperous  enough  to  dispense  the  blessings  of 
prosperity  to  others,— she  now  experienced  no 
earthly  anxiety  except  for  the  fate  of  the  man 
her  own  perverseness  had  driven  into  exile. 

However  disposed  to  shun  the  brilliant  uproar 
of  London  dissipation.  Lady  Wellwood  did  not 
affect  to  court  a  sullen  seclusion;  but  in  the 
choice  of  new  connexions,  and  selection  from 
her  old,  nothing  could  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  preference  she  unconsciously  betrayed 
for  such  persons  as  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of  Wellington's  army ;  and  for  that 
ministerial  circle  which  was  secure  of  the  earliest 
intelligence.  Many  a  time  did  Henrietta  array 
herself  with  trembling  hands  for  a  dinner  party, 
where   she  was   invited   to   meet   some    Horse 

VOL.    II.  F 
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Guards'  official  or  cabinet  dignitary;  many  a 
time,  after  a  night  passed  in  sleepless  terrors, 
did  she  drive  into  town,  and  appear  among  the 
loungers  in  the  Park,  solely  with  a  view  to 
gather  from  its  rumours  some  tidings  of  the 
progress  of  the  war.  While  Mrs.  Allstone  was 
besieging  the  antechambers  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  occasion  of  the  blundering  despatch  already 
adverted  to.  Lady  Wellwood  was  on  her  knees 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  beseeching 
Heaven  with  uplifted  hands  for  him  she  imagined 
gone  for  ever. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  wife,  mother, 
or  daughter,  of  the  thousands  to  whom  the 
issue  of  that  fatal  struggle  was  as  the  fiat 
of  their  destiny,  experienced  deeper  anguish 
of  mind  than  preyed  upon  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  admired  Lady  Wellwood.  While 
Sir  Thomas  Riddlesworth,  and  several  other 
men  of  distinction,  to  whom  the  young,  beautiful, 
and  opulent  Henrietta  afforded  at  once  an  object 
of  adoration  and  speculation,  turned  their  in- 
vestigations with  singular  anxiety  towards  the 
columns  of  the  Gazette,  the  alienated  wife, — 
whose  separate  maintenance  was  supposed  to 
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estrange  her  from  all  interest  in  her  husband's 
destinies, — watched  over  the  ominous  record 
with  an  intensity  of  dismay  beyond  her  for- 
titude to  bear. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  delay  of  despatches 
after  the  vague  rumour  of  an  engagement  in 
which  she  knew  his  brigade  must  be  included, 
aggravated  her  terrors  almost  to  a  degree  of 
insanity.  Other  women  were  at  liberty  to  seek 
consolation  for  their  sorrows,  other  wives  to  dis- 
play their  eagerness  for  intelligence.  But  dread- 
ing the  evil-interpretation  of  society, — or  rather 
cherishing  at  the  bottom  of  her  soul  that  miserable 
pride,  that  false  shame  which  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  human  virtue, — she  felt  it  necessary  to  conceal 
her  tears;  to  go  about  with  a  smiling  countenance 
when  her  heart  was  distracted;  to  rush  into 
society  when  solitude  and  silence  would  have 
been  her  chosen  solace.  At  such  moments,  and 
during  the  suspense  of  an  expected  battle,  she 
sometimes  resolved  to  write  to  Sir  Henry, — 
to  implore  his  forgiveness, — acknowledge  her 
fault, — and  solicit  one  affectionate  word  of  fare- 
well, lest  he  should  go  down  to  the  grave  with 
F  2 
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a  heart  hardened  against  her.  She  would  have 
given  worlds  but  to  touch  the  hand  she  had 
thrown  from  her  with  disgust; — for  a  glance — 
for  a  smile— from  those  beloved  and  loving  eyes 
which  she  knew  had  looked  upon  her  for  the 
last  time.  To  think  of  him— of  her  own  Well- 
wood— exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sword; 
wounded, — dying, — dead; — returned  to  the  com- 
mon dust,  with  the  blood-saturated  clay  of  a 
foreign  country  stamped  in  upon  his  mangled 
face!— And  to  feel  that  he  had  expired  in  the 
belief  of  her  abhorrence,— of  her  enmity ; — 
it  was  too  much  ! 

But  when  the  day  of  safety  came  again, — 
when  the  lofty  tale  of  Badajoz,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
or  Salamanca,  bore  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Wellwood  recorded  in  the  scroll  of  triumph  in- 
stead of  included  in  its  fatal  chronicle,  when 
Henrietta's  heart  began  to  sing  for  joy,  and 
her  whole  frame  to  tremble  with  the  rapture 
of  release  from  her  terrors, — she  relapsed 
into  deference  to  the  world's  opinion ; — per- 
suaded that  a  woman  who  has  demanded  and 
obtained  a  separation  from  her  husband,  is  as 
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much  severed  from  his  interests  as  if  the  grave 
already  divided  them.  She  felt  that  she  should 
be  unjustifiable  in  exposing  herself  to  his  con- 
tempt by  any  appeal  to  his  tenderness. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined what  consternation  was  excited  in  the  soul 
of  Lady  Wellwood  by  the  first  telegraphic  intel- 
ligence of  the  mighty  triumph  of  Vittoria ; — what 
rapture — what  ecstacy — by  the  knowledge  that 
Sir  Henry  himself  was  not  only  safe,  but  the 
herald  of  that  glorious  victory.  For  many  hours 
she  could  not  sufficiently  recover  her  self-posses- 
sion to  quit  her  own  chamber ;  for  many  more 
she  could  not  dismiss  from  her  lips  "  the  one 
loved  name  "  so  deeply  connected  with  her  past 
alarms,  her  present  exultation.  But  it  was 
enough ; — he  was  safe  ; — his  regiment  already  on 
its  passage  home  : — his  immediate  connection 
with  the  army  dissolved.  She  should  at  length 
have  leisure  to  be  happy  ; — to  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
and  breathe  the  breath  of  existence,  secure  from 
that  frio-htful  sword  of  Damocles  so  lono^  sus- 
pended  over  her  head. 

The  next  day,  however,  her  emotions  were  of 
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a  less  cheering  nature.  The  flush  of  triumph 
had  faded  from  her  cheek ;  and  on  perusing  in 
the  newspapers  various  details  of  "  the  gracious 
notice  bestowed  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
gallant  Sir  Henry  Wellwood ;"  "  the  prolonged 
audience  granted  to  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Henry 
Wellwood  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief;"— "  the  cheers  of  the  populace 
assembled  round  the  Hotel  selected  by  the  gal- 
lant officer  for  his  residence," — she  could  not 
but  feel  with  humiliation  that  every  hand  in  the 
metropolis  was  outstretched  towards  the  harbin- 
ger of  national  triumph,  excepting  the  one  which 
had  been  pledged  to  him  at  the  altar.  Other 
eyes  might  gaze  upon  him, — other  hearts  avow 
the  anxieties  they  had  undergone  for  him  during 
his  absence ; — she  alone  must  remain  silent,  and 
cold,  and  neglectful  ! 

Then  came  the  announcement  that  "  Lieut. 
Col.  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  had  devoted  the 
morning  to  an  interview  with  a  near  relative  at 
Mortlake ;"  and  last  and  worst,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  week,  some  of  the  caterers  for  public  curio- 
sity thought  fit  to  regale  their  readers  with  a 
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"  curtailed  abbreviation  '*  of  the  life  of  the 
newly  arrived  aid-de-camp.  "  Lieut  Col.  Sir 
Henry  Wellwood,  Bart."  said  the  paragraph 
which  unwittingly  planted  thorns  in  her  bosom, 
"entered  the  army  in  the  year  1802,  and  is 
now  in  his  thirty-first  year.  He  succeeded  to 
the  Baronetcy  on  the  3d  of  December,  1808, 
on  the  demise  of  his  brother  Sir  Rupert ;  and 
was  married  on  the  16th  of  October,  1809,  to 
Henrietta  only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Cony- 
beare  Atterfield  Broughton,  Esq.,  formerly 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Tewkesbury;  from  whom  he  was  separated  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year.  Sir  Henry 
having  no  issue  by  his  lady,  the  hereditary 
estates  in  Staffordshire  will  devolve,  in  case  of 
her  survival,  to  a  distant  relative, — Cockayne 
Wellwood,  Esq.,  of  Workington,  in  the  county 
of  Flint." —  Poor  Lady  Wellwood  ! — she  had 
very  little  doubt  that  this  unpleasing  notice 
would  meet  the  eye  of  her  husband ;  and  serve 
to  remind  him  of  her  existence  by  associations 
of  the  most  galling  and  bitter  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


What  did  he  when  thou  saw'^st  him  ! — What  said  he  ? — How 
looked  he  ? — Wherein  went  he  ? — What  makes  he  here  ? — Did 
he  ask  for  me? — Where  remains  he? — How  parted  he  with 
thee  ?  As  You  Like  It. 


For  many  weeks  after  this  interesting  event, 
Lady  Well  wood  secluded  herself  in  her  own 
home;  and  desisted  from  her  usual  equestrian 
exercise,  lest  in  the  course  of  her  morning's 
ride  she  should  encounter  Sir  Henry  making 
his  way  (according  to  the  indication  of  the 
newspapers)  to  inquire  after  the  widowed 
patient  of  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury,  and  find  it 
impossible  to  repress  those  emotions  which  the 
unexpected  sight  of  her  husband  must  naturally 
produce. 
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The  same  motive  induced  her  to  refrain  from 
all  evening  society;  and  instead  of  the  cause 
invented  by  the  dandy  Dornton  to  account  for 
her  absence  (the  super-refined  fastidiousness  of 
her  connexions  in  the  great  world)  it  was  the 
delicacy  of  her  feelings  alone  which  prompted 
her  scrupulously  to  elude  all  occasion  of  finding 
herself  in  his  presence.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
the  entreaties  with  which  she  was  continually 
assailed  to  appear  at  such  a  ball,  or  adorn  such 
a  dejeuner,  she  pleaded  indisposition  and  Col- 
lingbury,  as  an  excuse  for  staying  at  home ;  till 
at  length,  after  wearying  her  friends  with  apolo- 
gies and  her  acquaintances  with  negatives,  she 
acquired  the  odium  of  being  a  decided  invalid. 
Others,  the  less  charitable,  suggested  that  per- 
haps her  conscience  forbade  her  to  run  any 
risk  of  a  casual  encounter  with  her  husband ; 
and  Lady  Wellwood,  on  observing  that  she  was 
now  frequently  omitted  from  the  invitations  to 
the  fetes  of  the  season,  began  to  fancy  that  Sir 
Henry's  return  and  influence  operated  to  her 
disadvantage.  He  perhaps  made  it  a  condition 
of  his  acceptance  that  Lady  Wellwood's  pre- 
sence should  be  dispensed  with. 
f5 
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The  same  source  of  intelligence  which  ac- 
quainted her  with  his  arrival,  at  length  satisfied 
her  of  his  absence  from  town.  The  newspapers 
duly  set  forth  his  progress  from  Allstone  Hall 
to  WelJwood  Abbey;  and  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  discovering  that  all  her  tremours,  and 
fears,  and  anxieties,  had  been  lavished  in  vain  ; 
that  while  she  had  been  fancying  her  husband 
the  ornament  of  every  ball-room  in  town,  he  was 
vegetating  in  Yorkshire  with  Tom  and  his  wife. 
Her  cheeks  tingled  at  the  mere  notion  of  all  that 
would  probably  be  said  of  her  in  such  a  circle. 
She  knew  how  thoroughly  the  bluff  fox-hunter 
despised  her  flashy  levity,  her  selfishness,  her 
superficial  glitter  of  fashion ;  and  was  satis- 
fied that  Arabella  (even  if  she  displayed  the 
magnanimity  of  pardoning  every  harsh  offence 
against  herself)  could  regard  her  only  as  the 
rock  against  which  her  brother's  happiness  was 
wrecked  for  ever.  The  conscious  Henrietta  had 
long  opened  her  eyes  to  the  superiority  of  Mrs. 
AUstone's  character;  to  her  feminine  gentle- 
ness, her  prudence,  her  firmness,  her  tender  re- 
gard for  the  kind  and  considerate  Henry,  who 
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had  protected  her  against  the  contumelious  dis- 
dains of  the  world.  But  she  did  not  conceive 
her  sister-in-law  to  be  wholly  and  entirely  an 
angel ;  and  was  apprehensive  that  though  so 
good  a  Christian,  she  must  look  on  Lady  Man- 
deville's  niece  with  sentiments  far  short  of  her 
profession.  Often,  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
Sir  Henry's  campaigns,  had  she  longed  to  ad- 
dress her  with  entreaties  for  intelligence  of  her 
husband.  But  her  pride  revolted  against  such 
an  act  of  humiliation  :  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  the  triumphant  peals  of  laughter 
which  would  burst  from  Tom  Allstone  on  such 
a  termination  to  her  heroics  ! 

However  disagreeable,  however  dreary  might 
be  the  autumn  and  winter  passed  by  the  baronet 
in  Staffordshire,  that  which  awaited  the  idol  of 
his  soul  at  Myrtle  Bank  was  little  less  tedious. 
Poor  Sir  Jacob  CoUingbury  was  perplexed  in 
the  extreme  by  the  head-aches  and  tics  he  was 
called  upon  to  cure ;  and  never  failed  to  inform 
Mrs.  Delafield,  in  his  daily  round  of  visits,  that 
her  sister-in-law  was  "  enjoying"  a  most  wretched 
state  of  health.     On  this  hint,  Mrs.  D.  wrote 
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into  Yorkshire,  that  "  poor  dear  CoUingbury 
really  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  make 
of  Lady  Wellwood;"  and  Tom  having  re- 
sponded to  the  announcement,  that  the  quack 
would  at  least  make  a  deuced  good  job  of  her, 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  insinuate  to  Sir 
Henry,  that  death  and  the  doctor  would  pro- 
bably soon  rid  him  of  his  domestic  plagues. 

Henrietta  was,  in  fact,  labouring  under  ex- 
cessive irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
duced by  prolonged  uneasiness  of  mind ;  whereas 
"  poor  dear  CoUingbury,"  having  no  mind  of 
his  own,  and  being  consequently  slow  to  suspect 
its  influence  over  the  health  of  others,  was  the 
last  man  to  attribute  the  existence  of  physical 
ailments  to  moral  causes.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive how  heart-burn  and  indigestion  could  pro- 
ceed from  the  softer  sensibilities  of  the  heart. 
At  length,  alarmed  by  Lady  Wellwood's  pallid 
looks  and  failing  strength,  he  ordered  his  fair 
patient  to  Bath.  But  after  a  six  week's  sojourn 
among  gouty  admirals  and  nabobs,  the  alarming 
boldness  of  Miss  Letitia  Broadsden's  attempts  to 
re-enter  her  household  drove  her  back  to  town. 
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and  she  was  next  packed  off  to  Leamington;  where 
Frederick  Dornton's  hunting  quarters  being  un- 
luckily established  for  the  winter,  she  found  her- 
self incessantly  called  upon  to  mediate  in  those 
domestic  squabbles,  which  the  ill  conduct  of  the 
husband  and  the  ill-temper  of  the  wife  rendered 
a  daily  and  nightly  recreation. 

Harassed  and  discontented,  Henrietta  re- 
turned once  more  to  Myrtle  Bank.  There,  at 
least,  she  was  able  to  pursue  those  favourite 
occupations  which  tended  in  a  great  measure  to 
divert  the  uneasy  current  of  her  thoughts.  She 
grew  ashamed  of  seeing  herself  so  wan  and 
thin;  and  apprehensive  that  some  person,  more 
perspicacious  than  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury,  might 
stumble  on  the  true  origin  of  her  illness,  and 
betray  her  to  the  world  as  pining  in  seci-et  over 
the  destiny  her  own  levity  and  obstinacy  had 
provoked.  Trembling  at  the  idea  of  being 
pointed  out  as  still  under  the  influence  of  attach- 
ment to  her  own  husband,  she  determined  to 
resume  her  place  in  society ;  to  regain  her  foot- 
ing in  the  great  world ;  to  re-assume  the  satin 
;robe5  the  sparkling  tiara,  and  appear  among  the 
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illuminated  halls  of  fashion,  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  Sir  Thomas  Riddlesworth  at  her 
feet. 

But  fight  as  resolutely  as  she  may  against  a 
betrayal  of  her  feelings,  no  woman  is  able  to 
disguise  the  traces  of  real  sensibility.  In  spite 
of  herself,  the  cheek  will  flush,  the  lip  will  qui- 
ver; the  ear  becomes  estranged,  the  eye  wanders 
with  a  restless  and  mournful  expression.  Yet 
never  had  Henrietta  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  more  touchingly  beautiful  than  during 
that  critical  Spring  of  1814;  when  every  word 
spoken  by  English  lips  was  gratulatory  or  tri- 
umphant, and  every  mind  warmed  into  en- 
thusiasm. The  delicacy  of  her  health  imparted 
unusual  elegance  to  her  figure  and  complexion ; 
and  wherever  she  appeared,  feelings  of  the 
deepest  interest  were  excited  in  her  favour. 
Often  did  it  chance  to  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  to 
enter  a  ball-room  where  her  recent  presence 
afforded  a  theme  for  universal  admiration  ;  often, 
very  often,  did  he  hear  her  named  by  strangers 
as  the  loveliest  among  the  lovely  : — ^but  by  some 
lucky  providence  the  husband  and  wife  never 
actually  found  themselves  in  each  other's  society. 
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Meanwhile,  both  were  at  least  secure  from  all 
comment  and  inquiry  touching  their  relative 
position  and  mutual  sentiments.  Now  that 
Aunt  Mandeville's  exposition  of  the  wrongs  of 
her  niece  were  silenced,  and  with  it  the  echoes 
of  the  tabby  coterie  in  which  she  had  vegetated, 
no  one  presumed  to  investigate  the  amount  of 
disgust  lavished  by  the  beautiful  Lady  Well- 
wood  on  the  man  whose  existence  prevented  her 
from  becoming  the  beautiful  Lady  Riddles  worth, 
and  dame-consort  of  the  finest  domain  in  the 
three  Ridings.  Of  the  ancient  spinsters,  maimed, 
halt,  or  blind,  who  had  witnessed  the  bitterness 
with  which  Lady  Mandeville  descanted  on  the 
enormities  of  a  man  who  preferred  his  natu- 
ral sister  to  his  natural  w^ife,  and  would  not 
allow  her  unfortunate  niece  to  visit  a  dying 
relative, — few  were  still  extant.  Among  the 
coteries  of  May  Fair,  the  bat's  wing  of  oblivion 
is  perpetually  sweeping  out  all  traces  of  the  past. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  or  two,  people  are 
very  apt  to  mismatch  and  confound  the  of- 
fenders in  a  domestic  quarrel ;  and  to  forget,  like 
Lear,  "  which  is  the  justice, — which  the  thief  I " 

But  even  with  the  surviving  dotards  of  the 
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tribe,  Henrietta  held  little  communication. 
She  was  now  fortunate  in  the  intimacy  of  a 
family  who  had  never  communicated  with  Aunt 
Mandeville's  gossiping  crew  ;  and  who,  without 
having  insulted  her  by  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
entertained  a  very  accurate  notion  of  the  state 
of  her  feelings  towards  Sir  Thomas  Riddles- 
worth  and  his  Yorkshire  estates. 

Mr.  Bagot  and  his  two  daughters  had  first 
introduced  themselves  to  Lady  Wellwood,  at 
the  moment  when  the  sudden  death  of  her  Aunt, 
while  sojourning  at  Hastings  for  change  of  air, 
left  her  in  a  painful  and  harassing  predi- 
cament. Harriet  and  Sophia  Bagot  had  met 
her  sufficiently  often  in  the  circles  of  the 
beau  monde  to  authorize  them  in  offering  their 
services  in  such  a  season  of  distress;  services 
which  were  not  only  accepted  and  gratefully 
acknowledged,  but  allowed  to  form  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lasting  friendship.  Henrietta  was 
eventually  induced  to  remove  to  London  with 
her  gentle  neighbours  of  the  Marine  Parade; 
and  become  their  permanent  neighbour,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  villa  called  Myrtle  Bank  adjoining 
their  own  residence  at  Putney. 
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West  Hill,  Mr,  Bagot's  mansion,  though  il- 
lustrated by  a  less  euphonious  name,  faced  with 
red  brick  instead  of  white  stucco,  and  overgrown 
with  clipped  phyllerea  instead  of  the  rosa  multi- 
flora,  was  also  denominated  a  villa — after  its 
kind :  a  villa  of  the  olden  time  of  the  Lady 
Bettys,  and  Will's  Coffee  House ; — and  though 
its  shrubberies  were  formal  and  ill-planted,  they 
were  at  least  serviceable  in  forming  a  rich  back- 
ground to  the  American  Gardens  of  Myrtle 
Bank.  The  premises  were,  in  fact,  only  divided 
by  a  wooden  paling;  and  there  were  very 
few  days  of  the  year  in  which  Henrietta's  ner- 
vous head-aches  were  not  assuaged  either  by  the 
playful  sallies  of  Sophy  Bagot,  or  the  milder 
counsel  of  her  sister.  She  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  both ;  and  while  the  peculiar  nature 
of  her  situation  debarred  her  from  unreserved 
confidence  \^'ith  any  human  being,  the  fatherly 
and  sterlino;  character  of  Mr.  Bagot  commanded 
more  of  her  respect,  and  the  warm  affectionate 
nature  of  the  girls  more  of  her  interest,  than 
she  was  disposed  to  lavish  on  any  other  indivi- 
dual unconnected  with  the  name  of  Well  wood. 
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The  proprietor  of  West  Hill  was  in  trutTi  a 
man  whom  to  know  was  to  honour.  Distin- 
guished, even  among  the  scientific,  by  the  emi- 
nence of  his  learning  and  the  value  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  several  of  those  useful  arts  which  are 
cherished  in  the  cradle  of  science, — he  was  the 
most  benignant,  the  most  gracious,  the  most  cor- 
dial of  earthly  creatures.  He  had  never  been 
known  to  testify  a  harsh  feeling  even  to  those 
fashionable  triflers  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
most  useless,  and  consequently  the  most  con- 
temptible insects  of  the  creation ;  while  to  his 
daughters  and  their  friends  (and  more  par- 
ticularly to  their  friend  the  beautiful  Lady 
Well  wood)  he  was  at  once  the  sage  pre- 
ceptor, and  cheerful  companion.  He,  alone, 
had  noticed  in  Henrietta  the  corroding  in- 
fluence  of  a  secret  sorrow;  he  alone  had  de- 
tected the  disquietude  of  her  bosom,  and  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  Collingbury  and  his  nos- 
trums were  only  aggravations  of  the  mischief. 
Mr.  Bagot's  knowledge  of  her  domestic  position 
consisted  indeed,  solely,  in  the  assertion  of  a  cer- 
tain Hastings  Collingbury,  derived  perhaps  from 
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his  defunct  patient  Lady  Mandeville,  that  Sir 
Henry  Wellwood  was  a  barbarous  monster, 
from  whom  her  niece  had  been  compelled  to  de- 
mand a  separate  maintenance,  in  order  to  escape 
from  a  seriesof  unheard-of  domestic  persecutions; 
and  albeit  he  conceived  that  it  must  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  play  the  tyrant  towards  a 
being-  so  fair  and  o^entle  as  the  Henrietta  of 
Myrtle  Bank,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  the 
Henrietta  of  Wellwood  Abbey  had  been  the 
most  injured  of  women. 

So  innocent  a  sufferer  could  not  be  supposed  to 
cherish  very  forbearing  sentiments  towards  the 
brute,  (half  squire,  half-soldier,— whole  Baronet) 
by  whom  she  had  been  alienated  from  the  sweeter 
ties  of  life;  and  the  old  man  was  accordingly  led 
to  surmise  that  her  unacknowledged  sorrows 
must  be  connected  with  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment in  some  other  quarter, — an  attachment 
rendered  culpable  as  well  as  hopeless  by  the 
indissoluble  nature  of  her  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. It  was  impossible  to  withhold  his  sym- 
pathy from  a  young  and  lovely  woman  thus 
perplexingly  situated;    more  especially  as  her 
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conduct  was  a  model  of  discretion, — her  life  a 
lesson  of  purity.  He  saw  that  Riddlesworth 
was  by  no  means  the  favoured  man ;  but  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  detect,  among  the  gallant 
knights  professing  open  adoration  of  his  inter- 
esting neighbour,  the  unfortunately  fortunate 
individual,  whose  attractions  had  been  the  means 
of  necessitating  Henrietta's  trial  of  the  Bath 
waters, — and  the  morning,  noon,  and  nightly  ar- 
rival of  basketsfull  of  pink  camphorated  draughts 
from  the  laboratory  of  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury, 
— by  the  currency  of  which  that  gentleman's 
senna-coloured  chariot  was  kept  afloat. 

From  the  month  of  June,  1813,  when  Mr. 
Bagot,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  daughter  Har- 
riet, made  his  way  through  the  blossomed  shrub- 
beries of  Myrtle  Bank,  to  forewarn  their  ner- 
vous proprietress  that  the  hero — "  the  monster," 
— had  once  more  set  foot  in  England,  to  the 
month  of  June  1814,  when  heroes  became  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  the  old  man  fixed  a  vigi- 
lant eye  upon  her  decaying  health  and  failing 
spirits ;  noting  with  serious  anxiety  the  state  of 
hypochondriacism  into  which  she  was  gradually 
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sinking.  It  afforded  him  a  solitary  grain  of 
comfort,  amid  all  the  tumult  and  disorganiza- 
tion consequent  on  the  heromania  at  that  epoch 
epidemic  in  the  land,  that  his  fair  neighbour 
would  probably  be  drawn  into  the  vortex; 
and  lose  the  sense  of  her  private  vexations, 
in  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  national  tri- 
umph. 

At  length  the  momentous  seventh  day  of 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  se- 
veral yachts  freighted  with  sovereign  princes, 
arrived  together.  Again  the  cannons  roared, 
the  bells  rang,  the  flags  waved,  the  people 
shouted.  The  whole  population  issued  forth  by 
common  accord  into  the  streets; — the  Dover  road 
became  a  living  thing; — and  an  unbroken  sur- 
face of  human  heads  covered  the  earth  from  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  to  Piccadilly. 

ButMr.Bagot  had  very  shortly  the  disappoint- 
ment of  perceiving  that  Lady  Well  wood,  instead 
of  following  the  general  example,  and  flinging 
herself  into  the  arms  of  old  Blucher  or  at  the  feet 
of  young  Alexander,  pursued  her  accustomed 
avocations  in  undisturbed  equanimity.     While 
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the  common  herd  was  bellowing  forth  its  rap- 
ture at  Ascot  Races,  or  the  uncommon  herd 
lisping  forth  its  extacies  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
to  hail  the  urbanity  of  an  Imperial  saluta- 
tion or  the  trimliness  of  an  Imperial  waist,  she 
sat  unmoved  at  her  easel  completing  a  likeness 
of  his  younger  daughter.  Instead  of  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  royal  conquest 
by  appearing  at  Lady  Cholmondeley's  ball,  or 
Lady  Salisbury's  party,  she  remained  quietly  at 
home,  swallowing  Collingbury's  decoctions  and 
eschewing  the  philtres  of  vanity.  While  Harriet 
Bagot  followed  the  regal  cortege  in  an  aquatic 
expedition  to  Greenwich  that  restored  to 
Father  Thames  his  days  of  Elizabethan  splen- 
dour,— and  Sophy  followed  the  multitude  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  witness,  in  company 
with  half  the  Chamberlains  and  a  quarter  of 
the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  the  touching 
spectacle  of  a  congregation  of  thousands  of  in- 
fants fed  and  clothed  by  the  hands  of  Mercy, — 
Henrietta  was  taking  her  morning  walk  in  her 
quiet  shrubberies ;  listening  to  the  linnets,  and 
admiring  the  golden  festoons  of  its  laburnums. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  her  lovely  friends  sought  to 
inspire  her  with  some  share  of  their  ardour,  by 
describing  the  inspiriting  animation  of  the 
throng  from  which  she  kept  aloof.  They 
painted  in  glowing  colours  the  courteous  graces 
of  the  "  rugged  Russian  bear  ;"  the  air  of  stern 
abstraction  supposed  to  mark  the  ever-present 
regrets  of  the  Prussian  king  for  the  fair  victim 
sleeping  in  the  mausoleum  of  Charlottenburg. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  tempted  forth  from  her 
seclusion ;  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  hint  to  her 
energetic  companions,  that  she  could  figure  to 
herself  the  effect  of  a  ball-room  full  of  gold 
lace  and  embroideiy  or  a  theatre  crowded 
by  shouting  enthusiasts,  without  the  fatigue  of 
encountering  the  tumult  and  pressure  of  an 
ungovernable  throng. 

Mr.  Bagot  now  began  to  consider  the  case 
desperate.  Although  possessed  in  his  sixty 
years  of  philosophy  of  an  antidote  against 
the  delirium  of  the  hour,  he  could  not  behold 
the  unanimous  insanity  of  the  metropolis  with- 
out wondering  at  the  imperturbable  self-posses- 
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sion  of  the  beautiful  recluse  of  Myrtle  Bank ; 

and  forming  an  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 

impossible  for  her  to  retain  this  unaccountable 

indifference  to  the  united  attractions  of  emperor, 

king,    hetman,    field  marshal,    and    highnesses 

ad  libitum,  but  for  the  all-engrossing  autocracy 

of  the  unacknowledged  sovereign  reigning  within 

her  faithful  bosom.     Still  anxious,  however,  to 

do  his  utmost  in  her  behalf,  he  readily  conceded 

to  his  daughters*  wish,  that  he  would  join  his 

entreaties  to   their  own,  and  prevail  on  Lady 

Wellwood  to  become  their  chaperon  at  the  ball 

about  to  be  given  by  the  members  of  his  club, 

in     honour    of    the    Peace    and    its    gallant 

originators. 

"  Here  is  little  Sophy,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
the  indulgent  father,  having  accompanied  his 
girls  to  Myrtle  Bank  on  their  errand  of  invita- 
tion, "  who  (not  content  with  dragging  me  to 
town  this  morning,  that  I  might  see  her  canter 
round  a  riding-school  on  Platoff's  charger,  for 
the  amusement  of  half-a-dozen  Don  Cossacks,) 
must  needs  insist  on  my  escorting  her  on  Satur- 
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day  to  see  the  procession  to  the  Guildhall 
dinner,  and  on  Monday  to  witness  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace.  You  must  allow  that  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  ail  these  toils  of  pleasure 
with  the  duty  of  playing  chaperon  at  the  ball 
on  Monday  night." 

"  Papa  is  in  hopes  you  may  be  persuaded 
to  supply  his  place,  by  taking  charge  of  us  at 
White's  fete,"  observed  Harriet.  "  Indiffer- 
ent as  you  are  to  all  the  nonsense  that  so  en- 
grosses us  just  now,  he  trusts  you  may  still  be 
induced  to  take  compassion  on  his  asthma,  and 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  encountering 
the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  ball-room." 

"  Do  go  with  us,  dearest  Lady  Wellwood  !" 
cried  Sophia.  "  I  shall  be  miserable  unless 
you  see  the  Emperor  waltz.  I  assure  you  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  our  stupid  tortoise- 
like Spanish  drawl." 

"  I  am  truly  grieved  to  refuse  any  request  of 
yours,"  said  Henrietta ;  "  but  the  uncertain 
state  of  my  health  forbids  me  to  profit  by  your 
kind " 
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"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !"  interrupted  the  giddy 
Sophy.  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  stronger 
and  better  than  any  of  us ;  for  I  have  a  gnat- 
bite  on  my  little  finger,  and  Harriet  suffered 
severely  from  a  bead-ache  last  Tuesday  fort- 
night ;  while  you " 

"  Sophy,  Sophy  !"  remonstrated  her  father. 

"  My  dear  papa  it  is  all  that  odious  Colling- 
bury's  doing !  Ever  since  Lady  Wellwood  gave 
up  riding  to  shut  herself  up  in  this  boudoir  with 
all  these  magnolias  and  gardenias  and  Sir 
Jacob's  prognostications,  she  has  been  growing 
so  thin  and  pale,  that  she  will  soon  be  able  to 
perfect  her  chaperonship  by  playing  the  part  of 
our  grandmother." 

"  With  ail  my  heart,  dear  Sophy,"  said  Lady 
Wellwood.  "  I  will  be  as  ugly  and  old  as  you 
please,  provided  always  you  will  allow  me  to 
be  as  quiet  and  indolent  as  /  please." 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Mr.  Bagot,  good 
humouredly;  "I  cannot  act  as  witness  to  a 
compact  so  disadvantageous  to  society  at  large. 
This   beautiful   lawn,   and  the  river,   and   the 
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flowers,  and  the  birds,  are  doubtless  very  attract- 
ive; but  to  you  I  am  inclined  to  address  the 
quaint  query  of  the  poet : — 


Life's  whole  business  this?     Is  it  to  bask  i'  the  sun 
If  so,  a  snail  were  happy  crawling  on 
A  southern  wall. 


"  You  must  accept  the  ticket,  dearest  Lady 
Well  wood,  you  must  accept  the  ticket !"  whis- 
pered Sophia,  during  her  father's  quotation. 
*•'  My  cousin  Ingerfield  will  be  so  disappointed 
if  you  refuse  to  take  charge  of  us  ! " 

"And  remember,'*  observed  Harriet,  "how 
rare  an  opportunity  this  ball  will  afford  for  a 
coup  d'oeil  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Europe, 
— all  the  potentates,  statesmen,  and  heroes 
of  the  age." 

Henrietta  paused  to  meditate ;  but  it  was  on 
the  attractions  of  a  hero  nothing  more  illustrious 
than  a  simple  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  Hussars. 

"  You  will  go,  then  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bagot. 
"  Let  me  entreat  you  to  oblige  us  all  by  saying 
Yes  !'' 
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But  Henrietta  was  spared  the  exhibition  of 
her  own  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  denied  the 
possibiUty  of  articulating  "  No  !"  Sophy  Bagot 
threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  friend, 
and  sealed  her  lips  with  a  kiss  of  acknowledg- 
ment for  her  unexpressed  compliance. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Let  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  furnished  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet.     At  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there. 

Byron. 


It  must  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  debutantes 
of  this  present  season,  to  figure  to  themselves, 
while  gazing  on  the  begrimed  lilac-bushes  and 
sooty  elm- trees  of  Burlington  House,  the  en- 
grossing interest  which,  eighteen  years  ago,  con- 
centrated the  whole  interest  of  the  fashionable 
world  beneath  their  scanty  foliage.  At  that 
period,  when  the  now  familiar  haunt  of  Carlton 
Terrace  was  consecrated  to  gardens  sacred  and 
mysterious  as  those  of  the  Alhambra  or  Font- 
hill,  the  Burlington  greensward  was  converted 
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by  the  vulgar  machinery  of  floor-cloth,  sail- 
cloth, and  cloth  of  gold,  into  a  region  of  tem- 
porary enchantment,  emulating  the  luxurious 
glories  of  Sardanapalus,  or 

The  golden  prime 

Of  great  Haroou  Al  Raschid. 

Where  now  the  dingy  sparrows  build  their 
nests,  a  temple  of  festivity,  illuminated  as  if 
by  fairy  hands,  and  graced  with  buffets  of 
sugared   dainties   such    as   even   the   fastidious 

judgment  of  dear  old  Mrs.  G r  pronounced 

inimitable,  unfolded  its  attractions;  while  Niel 
Gow  (the  Paganini  of  the  days  of  "  Money 
Musk,"  and  "  Mrs.  Macleod,")  sent  forth  his 
inspiring  strains,  where  the  croaking  rooks  at 
present  disturb  the  repose  of  the  bachelors  of 
Albany. 

Perhaps  a  more  brilliant  scene  never  adorned 
the  annals  of  dissipation,  than  the  temporary 
rooms  constructed  in  this  saloon-lacking  metro- 
polis by  the  committee  of  Whites.  The 
beautiful  and  illustrious  of  our  own  king- 
dom, excited  to  the  utmost  enhancement  of 
their   charms  by  the  presence  of  all  that  was 
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eminent  in  Europe, — our  own  sovereign  re- 
taining that  regal  dignity  of  aspect  which  threw 
the  lighter  graces  of  the  Russian  emperor,  and 
the  martial  sternness  of  the  Prussian  king  into 
the  shade ; — Platoff,  with  his  barbaresque  sim- 
plicity,—  Blucher,  with  his  rough  and  ready 
soldiership,  —  princes  with  the  fame  of  gene- 
rals, and  generals  with  the  air  of  princes ; — in 
addition  to  a  countless  multitude  of  minor  he- 
roes, whose  feats  would  have  split  the  trumpet 
of  fame  in  the  powder-and-pigtail  days  of  Det- 
tingen, — displayed  a  bright  confusion  of  uni- 
forms,— a  sparkling  galaxy  of  knightly  orders, 
— a  motley  variety  of  rainbow- hued  cordons. 
Stars  and  garters,  crosses  and  crescents,  badges 
of  every  chivalrous  institution  from  the  "  Tower 
and  Sword"  of  the  Arctic  circle,  to  the  "  Lion 
and  the  Sun"  of  the  Torrid  zone,  brightened 
the  radiant  ballroom  and  the  galleries  dra- 
peried  with  fluted  muslin.  Royalty  seemed 
multiplied  on  every  side,  as  if  by  a  complex 
lens.  Highnesses,  Serene,  Royal,  and  Imperial, 
were  scattered  in  unheeded  groups;  while  Cas- 
tlereaojh  and  Metternich  stood  laughing  (in  the 
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sleeves  of  their  court  dresses)  at  the  sight  of 
their  majesties,  the  royal  puppets,  whom  it  had 
long  been  their  diplomatic  pleasure  to  finesse 
upon  the  chess-board  of  Europe.  But  above 
all,  the  feeling  of  national  triumph,-:^of  the  long- 
absent  restored, — of  the  long- struggling  and 
long-endangered,  elevated  for  life — for  immor- 
tality— upon  the  pedestal  of  renov/n,  imparted 
a  glow  of  gladness  to  every  heart.  In  short, 
(oh,  anti-climax !)  Napoleon  was  at  Elba,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Escudier's  hotel ! 

Unfortunately,  the  beauties  of  that  Brum- 
mellian  day,  are  mothers  to  the  beauties  of  this ; 
though,  fortunately,  many  survive  daughterless, 
to  prose  over  the  high  breeding  displayed  by 
Miss  R***n,  when  elevated  by  imperial  pre- 
ference above  the  impertinencies  of  etiquette; 
and  the  still  more  courtly,  still  more  perfect 
elegance  of  one,  who,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an 
emperor,  seemed  born  to  be  an  empress ;  of  one 

The  glossy  brightness  of  wliose  clustering  hair, 
Which  shades,  yet  shews  the  forehead  yet  more  fair, 

is  still  undimmed  as  when   Byron  hymned  its 
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lustre,  and  the  autocrat  confessed  its  charm. 
Many  remember  the  clamours  raised  against 
the  first  dizzy  bewilderment  of  the  flying  waltz 
of  Tchernicheff, — many  recollect  the  rivalship 
excited  by  the  multiplied  flirtations  of  the  royal 
ogrelings  of  Prussia.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  era 
of  magic  wonders  ;  and  White's  fete  may  be 
said  to  have  constituted  the  master-spell  of  its 
necromancy. 

Among  the  guests  thronging  to  the  illumi- 
nated vestibule,  there  were  some  perhaps  w^ho 
attracted  louder  notice  or  more  illustrious  ho- 
mage than  the  fair  group  which,  under  the  con- 
voy of  Lord  Ingerfield,  approached  Sir  George 
Warrender  and  Sir  Richard  Borough,  —  the 
stewards  delegated  to  examine  the  tickets  of  the 
guests;  but  it  was  admitted  by  divers  of  the 
mustachioed  princes  ordered  to  attend  on  the 
occasion  in  all  their  orders,  (till,  as  the  "  mighty 
Tom"  expresses  it. 

They  looked  like  a  huuse  that  is  over-insured,) 

that  nothing  could  surpass  the  flaxen   fairness 

of  Sophy,  the  Grecian  contour  of  Harriet,  un- 
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less  the  seraphic  air  of  their  companion.  The 
future  king  of  Bavaria,  ah*eacly  a  sentimental 
poet  worthy  distinction  in  any  almanack  of  the 
empire,  protested  that  but  for  the  diamond  ces- 
tus  distinguishing  Lady  We  11  wood  as  the  God- 
dess of  Beauty,  he  should  have  mistaken  the 
group  for  the  three  Graces  of  England.  He 
passed  half  the  evening  in  hammering  out  a 
page  of  hexameters  in  their  honour. 

On  entering  the  ball-room,  she  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  eye  of  her  husband.  She  knew 
he  was  to  be  present,  and  had  nerved  herself 
for  the  effort ;  she  had  even  forewarned  herself 
of  the  chanjjes  which  vexation  and  toil  and  the 
tug  of  war,  must  have  wrought  in  his  aspect ; 
for  "  the  blue  eye  and  sunken,"  bespeaking  the 
evil  influence  of  withered  affections ;  for  the 
grizzled  beard  betraying  the  severities  of  fo- 
reign service.  What  therefore  was  her  sur- 
prise on  glancing  along  the  train  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  of  glittering  aiguillettes  and  waving  fea- 
thers, following  in  the  train  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, to  notice  a  fine  manly  figure,  a  bronzed 
and  animated  countenance,  a  beaming  smile  that 
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revealed  a  row  of  pearly  teeth, — all  most  as- 
suredly belonging  to  the  monster  of  whose  soul 
she  had  once  been  the  idol ! — Or  what  her  con- 
sternation on  seeing  him  bend  with  affectionate 
courtesy  towards  a  lovely  girl  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  smile  of 
uncontrollable  admiration  ? — The  spectacle  im- 
printed itself  vividly  on  her  imagination  ;  but 
when  she  looked  that  way  again,  all  had  become 
indistinct: — either  her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears, 
or  the  lamps  burnt  faintly  in  the  ball-room. 

A  minute  or  two  afterwards,  Sophy  was 
claimed  as  a  partner  by  Lord  Ingerfield,  while 
Harriet  was  led  to  the  dance  by  the  Duke  of 
Durham,  one  of  the  privileged  donors  of  the 
fete.  Lady  Wellwood,  ere  she  suffered  them 
to  depart,  was  anxious  to  attach  herself  to  the 
side  of  some  female  friend  ;  but  just  as  she  was 
moving  towards  Lady  Sandys  with  the  view  of 
taking  her  arm,  she  found  her  own  appro- 
priated by  Sir  Thomas  Riddlesworth ;  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  considered  himself 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  night.  His  first  attempt 
to  render  himself  agreeable,  consisted  in  con- 
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ducting  her  through  the  doorway  in  which 
stood  her  husband,  pointing  out  to  his  lovely 
companion  the  different  members  of  the  Impe- 
rial group ;  and  the  Yorkshire  Baronet  being 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  person  of  the 
Baronet  of  Staffordshire,  he  naturally  attributed 
the  tremor  with  which  Henrietta  was  seized  to 
a  fit  of  sensibility  excited  by  his  own  attentions. 
At  supper  (that  supper  so  cruelly  abbreviated 
to  the  gastronomes  by  the  single  draught  of 
champagne  and  seltzer-water  quaffed  by  the 
Imperial  waltzer)  the  fair-haired  beauty  was 
seated  next  to  the  herald  of  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria;  and  just  as  Lady  Wellwood,  who,  in 
spite  of  Alexander,  neither  the  Great  nor  the 
Little,  but  the  Mediocre,  had  supped  full — (of 
horrors),  was  trembling  her  way  towards  the 
carriage,  guided  by  Riddlesworth  and  followed 
by  the  two  Bagots  and  their  partners,  she  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Sir  Henry 
in  the  very  act  of  presenting  the  new  idol  of 
his  soul  to  die  reigning  idol  of  every  body's 
soul, — that   veteran    hero,   whose    complexion 
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resembled  that  of  an  old  honey-combed  field- 
piece, — Blucher  Prince  of  Wahlstadt. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Henrietta  that  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  Putney  she  was  not  required  to  utter 
a  syllable.  The  wondering  superlatives  of 
delight  and  admiration  that  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Sophia,  and  even  of  the  more  sober  Harriet, 
respecting  the  enchantments  and  brilliancy  of  the 
fete,  spared  her  the  humiliating  discovery  that 
her  tears  flowed  unceasingly  though  silently 
through  five  turnpike-gates,  between  the  grande 
etitree  which  at  that  period  clamoured  for  six- 
penses  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  the  swing-gate 
of  Myrtle  Bank. 

She  rushed  into  her  own  room;— sb.e  cast  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  toilet-glass. — Alas !  poor 
Hatty  ! — what  had  those  swollen  and  penitent 
eyes  to  offer  in  competition  with  the  blue 
Roman-candle-like  radiance  illuminating  the 
sweet  face  of  her  younger  rival ; — what  had  those 
glaring  diamonds,  that  gaudy  exuberance  of 
finery,  to  exhibit  in  comparisori  with  the  one 
wliite   rose   blooming   amid    the   curls    of  Sir 
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Henry  Wellwood's  new  idol  ?  She  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair;  and,  in  spite  of  her  pride 
and  her  waiting  maid,  sobbed  aloud  for  very 
wretchedness. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  music  and  the  banquet  and  the  wine, 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers, 

The  sparkling  eyes  and  flashing  ornaments, 

The  white  arras  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 

And  bracelets,  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled  ;   the  thin  robes 

Floating  like  clouds  betwixt  our  gaze  and  Heaven  ; 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene 

Its  false  and  rare  enchantments, — art  and  nature — 

Are  gone !  Byron. 


When  Mr.  Bagot  made  his  appearance  at 
Myrtle  Bank  in  the  course  of  the  following  clay, 
to  inquire  after  the  health  and  strength  of  his 
fair  neighbour,  as  well  as  into  the  accuracy  of 
Harriet's  report,  that  her  cousin  Ingerfield  was 
certainly  on  the  eve  of  a  proposal  to  his  pretty 
little  fair-haired  Sophy,  he  was  delighted  to  find 
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Lady  Wellwood  far  more  easily  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  care  of  liis  girls  at  the  masked 
fete  about  to  be  given  by  Watier's  Club,  than 
she  had  been  to  hazard  an  appearance  at  the 
White's  Ball.  It  was  indifferent  to  the  good 
old  man,  whether  her  change  of  opinion  arose 
from  the  natural  versatility  of  her  sex,  or  from 
the  attractions  of  a  species  of  amusement  where 

Tho'  curious  eyes  may  quote  deformity 
We  look  to  beetle  brows  blush  for  us. 

She  consented  to  bestow  her  matronly  protection 
on  his  daughters, — and  that  was  enough.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  his  benevolent 
heart  to  perceive,  as  Henrietta  bent  over  a  draw- 
ing she  was  finishing  for  Harriet's  portfolio,  that 
her  face  was  paler  than  ever,  and  her  hand  more 
tremulous  than  seemed  propitious  to  the  perpen- 
dicular of  the  columns  of  her  Paestum  Temple. 
He  had  seen  much  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  heard  more  from  his  daughters,  of  the 
sensation  excited  by  Lady  Wellwood's  beauty 
at  the  entertainment  of  the  preceding  night; 
but  he  also  heard,  and  with  regret,  that  Rid- 
dlesworth  had  escorted  her  during  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  evening.  It  was  not  that  he 
feared  for  the  prudence  of  his  daughters'  friend; 
his  apprehensions  solely  regarded  her  peace  of 
mind. 

But  her  pale  cheeks  became  flushed  with  ex- 
citement during  the  debates  that  ensued  wdth 
Harriet  and  Sophia,  touching  their  costume  for 
Watier's  fete ;  which,  it  was  understood,  would 
assume  the  tone  of  a  fancy  ball,  rather  than  of  a 
regular  masquerade.  The  grave  Harriet  would 
not  hear  of  any  attempt  to  support  a  character, 
and  Henrietta  was  avei-se  to  all  attempts  at  dis- 
play :  it  was  therefore  finally  arranged  that  the 
two  girls  should  appear  in  ball  dresses  of  a 
somewhat  fanciful  kind,  with  a  half  mask; 
while  Lady  Wellwood  took  refuge  in  an  ele- 
gant domino.  During  the  ten  days  that  inter- 
vened between  the  two  balls,  they  had  little 
leisure  either  for  reminiscences  or  anticipations. 
Every  day  brought  some  new  diversion  : — a  re- 
view, purporting  to  exhibit  to  the  mighty  Czar 
a  miniature  sample  of  the  manoeuvres  he  had 
lately  practised  on  a  scale  that  Xerxes  might 
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have  envied ;  —  or  a  formal  breakfast,  given 
as  if  purposely  to  curtail  the  precious  mo- 
ments devoted  by  the  exotic  Princes  to  the 
investigation  of  our  national  monuments.  On 
more  than  one  of  these  occasions,  Lady  Well- 
wood  was  again  heart-stricken  by  a  distant  glimpse 
of  her  hero ;  still  bearing  on  his  arm,  or  escort- 
ing on  horseback,  his  own  particular  heroine. 
Yet  painful  as  was  the  spectacle,  she  admitted  to 
herself  that  it  was  better  to  see  him  thus — smihng, 
healthful,  happy, — than  to  endure  the  agonizing 
suspense  by  which  she  had  been  afflicted  during 
his  sojourn  in  Spain.  She  had  long  been  aware 
that  for  her  he  had  ceased  to  exist ; — that  the  man 
whose  name  she  bore,  was  more  completely  dis- 
united from  herself  than  any  other  living  being; 
— and  strove  to  persuade  herself  that  to  see  him 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  and  adornment  of 
life,  was  some  mitigation  of  her  offences,  some 
consolation  to  her  sorrows.  It  was  certainly 
rather  singular  that  the  consolation  of  her  sor- 
row produced  so  many  tears,  so  many  sighs,  so 
many  nights  of  feverish  restlessness  ! 
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Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  was  fortunate  for 
her  fame  as  a  beauty,  that  the  committee  of 
Watier's  decided  on  the  assumption  of  "var- 
nished faces"  in  their  revels ;  for  all  these  sighs, 
tears,  and  restless  nights,  whether  consolatory  or 
not,  produced  the  natural  effect  of  rendering 
her  eyes  hollow,  and  her  nose  red.  She  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  Guido  Reni  as  a  model 
for  one  of  his  Magdalens ;  but  certainly  fell  far 
short  of  her  usual  charms  as  the  belle  of  a  ball- 
room. Yet  so  graceful  was  her  person,  her  mien 
so  dignified,  her  domino  fitted  and  adjusted  with 
such  exquisite  taste,  and  her  hair,  and  the  con- 
tour of  her  head  remaining  uncovered,  so  fraught 
with  elegance,  that  even  her  youthful  compa- 
nions in  their  lighter  robes,  attracted  far  less 
attention  among  the  brilliant  throngs  collected 
in  the  ball  room. 

Occupying  the  same  locale  as  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  rival  club,  there  was  something  ori- 
ginal and  piquant  in  the  fanciful  devices  of 
Watier's  fete,  which  formed  an  improvement  on 
the  pompous  splendours  of  its  precursor.  The 
sovereigns  were  gone  indeed ;  with  the  exception 
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of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg,  playing  the  part 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  velvet  and  black 
bugles,  not  a  remnant  of  the  illustrious  strangers 
remained.  But  a  new  lion  was  there  in  their 
place,  whose  single  roar  was  fairly  worth  the 
whole  chorus  :  —  Wellington,  the  Great  —  the 
unique,  then  in  all  the  untarnished  glory  of  his 
seven-leagued  boots.  It  was  for  him  the  people 
shouted  now;  it  was  for  him  the  bells  rang, 
and  the  streamers  fluttered.  It  was  on  his  brow 
that  patriots  and  sages  fixed  their  curious  perusal, 
to  detect  the  latent  spark  of  genius,  the  glow  of 
national  pride ;  it  was  to  his  eye  the  blandish- 
ments of  beauty  were  directed,  and  the  devices 
of  the  night  dedicated.  For  his  amusement 
Mathews  introduced  a  Yorkshire  lout,  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  diamonds  and  white  satin 
glistening  in  the  ball-room;  for  him  Moore 
poured  forth  his  stirring  notes  of  inspiration; 
for  him  an  ex-chancellor,  the  witty  Erskine,  at- 
tired as  a  gypsey  vagrant,  affected  to  interpret 
the  shadows  of  futurity  ! — 

A  wider  range  was  afforded  to  the  eye  than 
on  occasion  of  the  original  entertainment ;  and 
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among  its  blooming  conservatories  and  sparkling 
temples,  the  majestic  Countess  of  White's  ball 
now  smiled  as  the  fairest  of  flower-girls,  Lady 
Heathcote  as  a  peasant  of  the  Alps,  Lady  Os- 
sulston  under  the  shade  of  a  monastic  habit. 
Gage  Rookwood,  then  young  and  gay,  illus- 
trated the  humours  of  a  Grub  Street  poet;  and 
Lady  Mary,  then  slight  and  graceful,  spread 
her  silken  wings  as  the  delicate  Ariel ! — Wil- 
liam Peel  assumed  the  obstreperous  tone  of 
Mrs.  Sneak;  the  gentle  Skeffington  the  slang 
of  a  mail-coachman ;  and  Douglas  Kinnaird 
the  divination  of  a  fortune-teller.  Here,  a 
grove  of  illuminated  palm-trees  brightened  the 
scene;  and  there,  the  mimic  shop  of  a  lovely 
modiste  put  forth  its  attractions. 

Commenting  on  the  varied  contrasts  thus 
afforded,  Lady  Wellwood  and  Miss  Bagot 
followed  the  guidance  of  Lord  Ingerfield,  on 
whose  arm  Sophy  was  leaning;  when,  just  as 
they  reached  the  archway  communicating  with 
the  allee  verte,  a  sudden  rush  towards  the  ban- 
queting-room  separated  the  little  group ;  so  that 
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Henrietta  and  her  elder  charge  were  left  alone 
in  the  crowd. 

Already  agitated  by  the  apprehension  (she 
herself  could  scarcely  define  whether  it  arose 
from  hope  or  fear)  of  meeting  her  husband, 
Lady  Wellwood  was  oppressed  by  sudden  faint- 
ness  from  the  flurry  of  the  moment,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  gaudy  multitude. 

"Harriet,  Harriet!"  she  faltered  to  Miss 
Bagot,  "  I  can  scarcely  support  myself.  Oh ! 
that  we  could  but  meet  with  some  friend  to 
extricate  us  from  this  dreadful  throng." 

"  Take  off  your  mask,"  said  Miss  Bagot,  who 
had  already  removed  her  own ;  "  you  will 
breathe  more  freely." 

"  No  ! "  faltered  her  friend  ;  "  not  for  worlds. 
Why — why  did  I  venture  here  !" 

"  If  I  might  presume  to  offer  my  assistance," 
interposed  a  mask,  in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  a  pilgrim,  whose  russet  weeds  were  entangled 
with  Miss  Bagot's  draperies,  "  I  think  I  could 
make  way  for  you  towards  yonder  window." 

"  Take  his  arm,  dearest  Harriet,"  whispered 
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Lady  Wellwoocl.       "  Quick, — quick  !     I   can 
hardly  stand/' 

"  Your  friend  is  indisposed,"  resumed  the 
pilgrim,  in  that  intense  tone  of  voice  which 
imparts  dignity  to  the  most  trivial  observation. 
"  Shall  I  attempt  to  pass  over  and  assist  her 
with  the  support  of  my  arm?" 

"  She  will  sink  in  this  horrible  crush,  and  be 
trampled  to  death  !"  cried  Miss  Bagot,  trem- 
bhng  with  consternation,  when  she  perceived 
that  her  companion  was  no  longer  able  to 
stand. 

"  Wellwood,  my  dear  fellow  !"  said  the  cour- 
teous pilgrim,  touching  with  the  end  of  his  staff 
an  officer  in  regimentals,  who  stood  a  few  paces 
in  advance  of  the  party,  "help  me  to  make  way 
for  a  lady  who  is  extremely  ill.  Stay, — give  her 
your  arm — quick! — she  has  fainted!"  he  con- 
tinued, as  Sir  Henry  Wellwood,  turning  round, 
received  upon  his  bosom  the  falling  figure  of 
Henrietta.  The  crowd  divided  in  a  moment. 
It  is  strange  that  the  densest  crowd  can  always 
contrive  to  make  room  for  a  lady  in  a  fainting 
fit.     The  doorway  once  passed,   the  path  was 
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clear;  and  hurrying  along  the  circuitous  pas- 
sages with  his  inanimate  burthen  in  his  arms, 
Wellwood  and  his  companions  soon  reached  a 
window  open  towards  the  gardens,  calling  loudly 
for  a  glass  of  water. — The  Dean  and  his  shovel 
hat  would  have  been  invaluable  ! — 

Fortunately,  Harriet  Bagot  had  overheard 
the  name  by  which  her  courteous  pilgrim  in- 
vocated  the  stranger;  and  instead  of  remov- 
ing Henrietta's  mask,  as  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances she  would  have  done,  judged  it 
wiser  to  trust  to  fresh  air  and  iced  water,  and  to 
get  rid  of  Sir  Henry  before  the  perfect  restora- 
tion of  Henrietta's  consciousness. 

"  We  shall  do  very  well  now,"  said  she, 
somewhat  abruptly,  while  one  or  two  of  the 
female  atendants  of  the  refreshment-room  hast- 
ened to  her  assistance. 

The  hint  was  instantly  understood  by  the 
two  strangers.  "  If  we  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance," — hesitated  the  pilgrim. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Lord  Ingerfield," 
said  Harriet,  addressing  herself  pointedly  to 
Sir,  Henry.     "  You  would  greatly  oblige  me 
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by  informing  my  sister,  who  is  with  him,  that 
we  are  anxious  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  I  wish  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  his 
lordship  by  sight.  Byron  ! — are  you  more  for- 
tunate?"— said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  good- 
natured  concern. 

"  Allow  me  to  go  in  search  of  him,''  said  he, 
whose  high  pale  brow  and  raven  hau'  and 
characteristic  countenance,  were  not  then  as 
now — a  national  possession — a  pledge  committed 
to  the  guardianship  of  Fame.  "  Ingerfield  is 
an  old  Harrow  friend  of  mine ;  I  trust  I  may 
be  able  to  discover  him  in  the  throng,  and  do 
your  spiriting  gently."  And  bowing  gracefully 
to  Miss  Bagot,  he  strode  away  with  a  step  that 
laboured  to  disguise  the  natural  imperfection  of 
his  gait. 

"  Are  you  better  now,  dearest?"  inquired 
Harriet  of  her  friend,  who  was  reclining  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  sufficiently  recovered  to  press 
her  hand  in  token  of  recognition. 

"  Much  better,"  she  faltered  in  a  faint  low- 
voice,  agonized  by  the  dread  that  Harriet  would 

VOL.  II.  H 
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address  her  by  name,  and  betray  her  to  her 
husband.  But  Miss  Bagot  had  too  much  tact 
for  any  such  blundering  proceeding.  She  saw 
that  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  was  safe  from  the  most 
distant  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  the  lady 
in  the  gray  domino ;  and  that  he  was  riveted  to 
the  spot  by  one  of  those  inexplicable  personal 
sympathies  that  speak  with  a  still  small  voice, 
more  impressive  than  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 

"  Surely  it  would  be  advisable  to  remove 
your  friend's  mask  ? "  he  now  inquired  of  Miss 
Bagot. 

"  Impossible  !  It  is  fastened  among  the  braids 
of  her  hair,  and  I  should  only  harass  her  by  the  at- 
tempt. She  is  better  now, — quite  sensible !" — said 
Harriet,  dismissing  the  attendants,  whe  were  in 
haste  to  tender  their  services  elsewhere.  "  We 
will  remain  here  quietly  till  Lord  Ingerfield's 
arrival,  and  then  return  home." 

She  was  in  hopes  the  Monster  would  profit 
by  this  intelligence,  and  retreat  to  the  ball- 
room. But  Sir  Henry,  whose  fair-haired  beauty 
was  on  this  occasion  absent,  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  desert  his  new  acquaintance.     Harriet  was 
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still  engaged  in  fanning  her  silent  friend ;  when 
having  courteously  announced  his  intention  of 
guarding  them  till  Lord  Ingerfield's  appear- 
ance, or  at  least  till  Lord  Byron's  return,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  Miss  Bagot, 
with  easy  and  graceful  self-possession,  on  the 
subject  of  the  fete,  its  objects,  and  attrac- 
tions. Several  minutes  past  away — a  quarter 
of  an  hour — half  an  hour; — no  cousin  Inger- 
field — no  pilgrim  ! — The  monster  and  the  mon- 
ster's wife — the  beauty  and  the  beast, — were 
still  sitting  beside  the  open  window  of  the  little 
vestibule  looking  out  on  the  illuminated  gardens, 
and  conversing  with  the  sudden  familiarity  that 
any  extraordinary  crisis  tends  to  promote  among 
strangers.  Harriet  was  prompt  to  acknowledge 
the  gratification  she  had  experienced  in  even 
an  accidental  interview^  with  the  distinguished 
genius  whose  numbers  were  already  the  boast 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen ;  and  whose 
fame  was  yet  untarnished  by  the  excesses 
of  his  after  years.  From  the  poet  to  his  poe- 
try, the  transition  is  easy.  Sir  Henry  quoted 
H  2 
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with  elegance,  and  criticised  with  ability, 
the  verses  of  his  gifted  friend;  and  even  the 
trembling  Henrietta  occasionally  interposed  a 
few  admiring  comments, — uttered  in  a  voice 
whose  hoarse  and  broken  intonations  were  totally 
unrecognizable  by  her  companions.  Several 
times,  Miss  Bagot — sympathizing  in  the  cri- 
tical delicacy  of  her  position — intreated  their 
watchful  guardian  to  release  himself  from  his 
post;  but  he  was  so  agreeable,  and  apparently 
so  eager  to  execute  the  duties  with  which 
chance  had  invested  him,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
regret  his  obstinate  adherence  to  their  society. 
At  length, — just  as  Sir  Henry  had  begun  re- 
citing to  the  graceful  figure  in  the  gray  domino 
(whose  attention  he  was  labouring  to  divert 
from  her  own  indisposition)  some  exquisite 
verses,  at  that  time  still  secure  from  public 
curiosity  in  Byron's  note-book,  Harriet  caught 
a  glimpse  from  the  end  of  the  corridor  of  the 
approaching  figures  of  Ingerfield  and  her  sister, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
person  of  Sir   Henry.     Flying  towards  them, 
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she  explained  in  a  few  hurried  sentences  the 
state  of  the  case :  forewarned  them  against  all 
mention  of  the  name  of  Wellwood,  and  so  well 
succeeded  in  her  manoeuvres,  that  although  Sir 
Henry  contrived  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
office  of  conducting  the  interesting  invalid  to 
the  carriage  which  was  now  brought  to  the 
door  by  Lord  Ingerfield's  interposition,  he 
only  ascertained  from  the  servants  that  the 
equipage  was  that  of  a  "  Mr.  Bagot,  of  West 
Hill,  Putney;"  and  was  left  to  the  inference 
that  the  lady  whose  fine  sentiments  and  fine 
person  excited  so  much  emotion  in  his  bosom, 
was  a  Mrs.  Bagot; — the  mother,  or  grand- 
mother, or  sister,  or  uncle,  or  aunt,  (or  what 
on  earth  could  she  be)  —  to  the  Harriet  who 
had  so  obstinately  refused  to  remove  her 
mask,  and  the  sweet  Sophy  who  appeared  so 
deeply  concerned  in  her  indisposition.  Sir 
Henry  returned  to  the  dancing-room  only 
to  draw  forth  the  irony  of  Lord  Byron,  by 
raving  of  the  fascinations  of  the  gray  domino ; — 
and  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that  the  fainting 
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lady  was  Leila,  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and  about 
to  be  drowned  in  the  lake  of  Yanina ; — and  him- 
self the  Giaour,  fighting  valiantly  in  her  defence 
in  a  white  caftan  and  a  pair  of  yellow  morocco 
boots. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


La  plupart  des  hommds  eraploient  la  pr^mifere  partie  de  leur 

vie  a  rendre  I'autre  miserable. 

La  Bruyere. 


West  Hill,  Putney,  was  a  large  square  brick 
house,  standing  on  a  naked  lawn  of  the  greenest 
and  smoothest  turf,  sloping  towards  the  Thames. 
Its  tall  iron  gates  and  formal  drive-in,  were 
easily  pointed  out  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Henry 
Wellwood,  when,  in  his  anxiety  to  enquire  after 
the  health  of  the  three  ladies,  he  ascended  its 
lofty  flight  of  steps  on  the  day  following  the 
adventure  at  Watier's  fete ;  and  stood  admir- 
ing the  trim  shapeliness  of  the  two  magnolia  trees 
planted  on  either  side  the  door.  There  was 
something  rather  repulsive  in  the  old-fashioned 
stateliness  of  the  spot.     The  butler,  who  pre- 
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sented  himself  at  the  glass-door,  was  a  venerable 
gray-headed  man,  by  no  means  likely  to  answer 
impertinent  questions;  the  hall  within  was  of 
dark-colom-ed  oak,  with  a  cieling  of  Verrio's 
school,  covered  with  sprav/ling  gods  and  god- 
desses. He  saw  that  it  was  no  citizen's  villa ; 
that  West  Hill  was  a  mansion  in  which  Pope's 
Belinda  might  have  paid  morning  visits,  and 
the  '*  charming  Mary  Montagu"  flirted  her  fan. 
It  was  a  redoubtable  spot  for  an  adventure  of 
modern  knight-errantry. 

Sir  Henry,  meanwhile,  contrived  to  make  his 
inquiries  after  the  ladies  tolerably  intelligible; 
and  having  learned  from  the  old  domestic  that 
they  had  "just  drove  into  town  with  his  mas- 
ter," bravely  demanded  a  pen  and  ink,  that  he 
might  leave  his  name.  There  cannot,  by  the 
way,  be  a  better  pretext  (whether  for  lovers  or 
swindlers)  to  obtain  admission  into  a  house  and 
reconnoitre  the  premises,  than  to  travel  without 
a  card-case.  The  old  man  looked  hard  at  the 
fine  blood-horse  and  respectable-looking  groom 
in  waiting  on  the  anonymous  stranger,  and 
admitted  him  without  hesitation.     Having  con- 
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ducted  Sir  Henry  across  the  damp,  solemn,  oaken 
hall,  he  now  opened  the  door  of  the  young  la- 
dies' morning  room  of  which  the  folding  win- 
dows stood  open  towards  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  brought  forward  a  blotting  book  and  ink- 
stand. 

But  lo  !  while  Sir  Henry  was  inscribing  his 
name  with  all  that  loitering  interest  in  the  spot 
which  interest  in  the  owner  naturally  imparts, 
the  butler  suddenly  exclaimed, — "  Ah  !  there  is 
my  lady  crossing  the  shrubbery ;  I  thought  mas- 
ter had  persuaded  her  to  go  with  them,  as  she 
was  so  much  better  this  morning;''  and  Well- 
wood  instantly  looking  out,  perceived  the  stately 
beauty  of  the  gray  domino  sauntering  languidly 
towards  the  river  side.  Without  stopping  for 
a  single  inquiry,  he  snatched  his  hat,  and 
with  eager  agitation  made  his  way  through  the 
open  window  in  the  same  direction.  Her  back 
was  towards  him ; — but  could  he  mistake  that 
graceful  waist, — that  flowing  outline  ? 

On  approaching  the  fair  stranger,  however, 
the  awkwardness  of  his  position  induced  him  to 
slacken  his  pace.  Might  not  his  intrusion  be 
H  5 
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accounted  audacious? — It  mattered  not.  He 
mtist  see  her, — must  speak  to  her  again;  and 
not  having  been  able  to  overtake  "my  lady" 
till  she  reached  a  low  wicket-gate  in  the  rustic 
palings  of  the  shrubbery,  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  her  into  the  flower-garden  enclosed 
within. 

It  was  with  a  start  of  nervous  trepidation  that 
Lady  Wellwood  turned  towards  him,  on  hear- 
ing herself  stammeringly  addressed  by  the  gentle- 
man who  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  a  riding- 
whip  in  the  other,  had  already  reached  her  side; 
but  it  was  with  a  start  of  far  greater  amaze- 
ment, consternation,  horror,  and  confusion,  that 
Sir  Henry  recognised  in  the  heroine  of  the 
masquerade,  and  of  West  Hill,  Putney,  his  own 
Henrietta, — the  umqwhile  idol  of  his  soul ! — 

It  was  impossible  to  recede  ! — Some  explana- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary ;  and  having  fal- 
tered out  that  "  he  feared  there  was  some  mis- 
take,—that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  intruding 
at  Mr.  Bagot's  residence  to  inquire  after  a  lady 
of  the  family  who  had  been  extremely  indis- 
posed at  Watier's  the  preceding  night,"  Lady 
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Wellwood  managed  to  stammer  in  reply,  that 
she  herself  had  been  indebted  to  his  services, 
for  which  she  begged  to  offer  him  her  thanks. 
««  My  friends  the  Miss  Bagots,"  continued  Hen- 
rietta, gaining  courage,  "  are  gone  with  a  gay 
party  to  Woolwich,  to  visit  the  Nelson  previous 
to  its  launch  ;  and  I  am  just  returned  from  wit- 
nessing their  departure." 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  embarrassment 
of  both  parties,  there  was  nothing  discourteous 
or  discouraging  in  Henrietta's  mode  of  address. 
Sir  Henry  felt  it  unnecessary  to  retreat  with 
any  remarkable  precipitancy. 

"  I  trust  you  reached  home,*'  said  he,  "  with- 
out a  recurrence  of  your  illness?  Those  rooms 
were  suffocating  !  Temporary  rooms,  which  are 
so  susceptible  of  ventilation,  are  usually  more 
close  and  ill-managed  than  any  others." 

This  was  a  fortunate  topic.  They  managed 
to  talk  of  temporary  rooms,  tents,  marquees, 
ventilation,  and  Mr.  Dudding's  management,  till 
both  had  pretty  nearly  overcome  the  palpita- 
tion, and  flush,  and  confusion  of  mind  and  body, 
consequent  on  their  mutual  recognition.     Lady 
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Wellwood  suffered  most.  Her  sight  grew  indis- 
tinct; all  the  bright  parterres  of  flowers  border- 
ing the  shrubbery  presented  a  confused  glare. 
But  she  felt  that  her  situation  was  critical ;— that 
she  should  "  mar  all  by  starting;" — and  exerted 
a  woman's  fortitude  (a  faculty  beyond  the 
dreaming  of  the  schools)  to  retain  the  aspect 
of  self-possession.  By  some  happy  inspiration 
she  now  hazarded  an  inquiry,  of  all  others  cal- 
lated  to  satisfy  the  perplexed  Wellwood  of 
the  kindly  nature  of  her  feelings  towards 
him. 

"I  hope  Mrs.  Allstone  is  well? — She  has 
now,  I  think,  two  children  ?" — 

"  I  thank  you ;  my  sister  is  quite  well :  she 
has  a  fine  boy,  and  a  pretty  little  girl.  All- 
tone  is  obliged  to  be  a  good  deal  in  town  for  the 
House ;  but  Arabella  has  only  passed  one  season 
here  since  her  marriage." 

There  was  nothing  very  interesting  either  in 
the  question  or  reply ;  yet  the  friendly  spirit  of 
the  former,  and  the  warm,  affectionate,  grateful 
tone  in  which  the  latter  was  uttered,  spoke 
volumes.     It  was  fortunate  that  they  did  so ;  for 
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the  parties  were  now  within  sight  of  the  house, 
— the  beautiful  rustic  villa  covered  with  roses 
and  clematis,  which  Lady  Wellwood  had  done 
so  much  to  embellish ;  and  both  her  ladyship 
and  Sir  Henry  felt  that  the  moment  of  parting 
was  at  hand.  Neither  of  them  seemed  inclined 
to  accelerate  their  pace. 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  my  medical  attend- 
ant," said  Henrietta,  hoping  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  of  a  dead  silence,  "  that  Mrs. 
Delafield's  health  is  so  much  restored." 

"  Yes  ! — she  is  now  quite  a  robust  woman," 
replied  Sir  Henry,  glad  of  an  occasion  to  speak 
cheerfully.  "  All  her  nervous  whims  and  fan- 
cies have  disappeared ;  and  she  is  even  able  to 
accompany  her  daughter  into  society." 

"  Her  daughter  ?" 

"  It  is  true  Blanche  is  not  quite  seventeen, 
but  the  peculiar  attractionsof  the  present  season 
have  induced  my  sister  to  bring  her  out  some- 
what prematurely.  She  was  thought  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  at  White's." 

Lady  Wellwood's  heart  began  to  beat  again. 
Dolt  that  she  had  been,  not  to  recognize  little 
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Blanche  of  Tunbridge  in  the  lady  of  the  flowing 
ringlets ! 

"  Mr.  Dornton  informs  me,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  that  you  never  appear  in  crowded  I'ooms,  or  I 
should  probably  have  recognised  you  last  night." 

"  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Dornton  these  two 
years,"  said  Henrietta,  coldly. 

A  pause  ensued ;  both  parties  were  growing 
nervous  again.  They  were  within  twenty  paces 
of  the  house ;  the  perfume  of  the  climbing 
flowers  covering  the  rustic  portico  was  already 
perceptible. — Nothing  remained  for  them  but 
to  say  "  Good  bye  !" — 

At  that  moment,  a  rough-looking  terrier  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  sunshine  near  the  verandah, 
raised  its  head  on  the  approach  of  footsteps ;  and 
suddenly  changed  the  stretching  motion  of  lazy 
recognition  with  which  it  was  beginning  to 
notice  its  mistress,  into  one  of  those  yelping, 
bounding,  crouching,  whining  fits  of  ecstasy, 
with  which  a  dog  alone,  of  all  animate  things, 
contrives  to  make  manifest  the  warmth  of  its 
welcome. 

"  Down,  Tartar !  down,"   cried  Sir  Henry, 
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repressing  the  caresses  of  the  enraptured  brute, 
which  was  leaping  almost  into  his  face  in  the 
ardour  of  its  demonstrations  of  joy. 

"  Down,  Sir  !"  echoed  Henrietta,  trembling 
at  the  inferences  her  husband  might  draw, 
on  finding  his  old  stable  favourite  established  in 
her  boudoir, — a  far  more  precious  pet  than  the 
Jessy  of  former  times. 

But  Tartar  obeyed  his  master's  well-known 
voice  only  by  crouching  on  the  grass — his  eyes 
fixed  on  those  of  Sir  Henry,  his  tail  wagging 
like  the  flyers  of  an  engine.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  stooping  down  to  pat  the  head  of  the 
faithful  beast.  Neither  Sir  Henry  nor  Lady 
Wellwood  recollected  Argus  and  Ulysses, — 
they  had  no  leisure  to  be  classical:  but  when 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  raised  his  glistening  eyes 
from  Tartar's  wiry  white  coat,  he  was  agitated 
enough  to  venture  on  any  thing. 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  in  a  somewhat  broken 
voice,  "  that  I  must  seem  an  intruder  here. 
Believe  me,  I  had  no  intention  of  trespass- 
ing on  your  retirement;  and  in  taking  my 
leave,  permit  me  only  to  assure  you  of  the  sin- 
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cere  gratification  it  gives  me  to  find  you  look- 
ing so  well,  and  settled  in  a  retreat  affording 
you  such  neighbours  as  the  young  ladies  who 
accompanied  you  last  night." 

Henrietta  extended  her  hand  to  one  of  the 
rustic  columns  of  the  portico ;  but  though  she 
trembled,  she  had  taken  a  stern  resolution. 
"  Since  you  are  here,"  said  she,  "  pray  come 
and  see  my  house.  It  is  small ; — not  so  much 
of  a  place  as  West  Hill :  but  I  prefer  it  for  the 
summer  season." 

In  a  moment  they  had  entered  the  folding 
windows  of  a  beautiful  little  drawing-room, 
hung  with  draperies  of  the  palest  green  silk,  and 
fitted  up  with  glossy  white  maple  wood.  There 
was  no  gilding,  no  Buhl,  no  costly  Dresden, 
no  or-moulu ; — nothing  on  the  tables  but  flowers 
and  books,  and  a  few  antique  vases  and  paterae 
of  yellow  marble  and  bronze ; — nothing  on  the 
walls  but  a  little  folding  cabinet  of  miniatures, 
containing  the  picture  of  her  parents,  which 
he  remembered  in  her  dressing-room  at  the 
Abbey.  An  opening  seemed,  however,  to 
have  been  made  in  the  velvet,  for  the  admission 
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of  a  third  portrait.  But  it  was  not  Lady  Man- 
deville  ; — no!  it  was  a  man, — a  soldier;— and, 
unless  the  distance  deceived  him,  attired  in  a 
uniform  greatly  resembling  that  of  a  field-officer 
of  his  Majesty's — th  Hussars  !  — 

Lady  Well  wood  now  invited  him  to  a  seat, 
and  down  he  sat : — still  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered by  his  strange  adventure,  but  suffi- 
ciently himself  to  notice  the  extreme  beauty  of 
a  half-finished  drawing  that  lay  on  a  table-easel 
before  him. 

"  Do  not  look  at  that,"  said  Henrietta,  blush- 
ing deeply ;  "  it  is  a  very  poor  affair, — intended 
only  for  my  friend  Harriet  Bagof  s  portfolio." 

"  Is  is  exquisite  !"  cried  Sir  Henry  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  You  must  have  occupied  yourself 
a  great  deal  with  drawing,  to  have  attained  this 
perfection.  Blanche  Delafield  is  considered  to 
possess  an  extraordinary  talent  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Her  sketches  are  very  fine; — I  should 
like  much  to  show  you  one, — to  have  your  opi- 
nion,— to—" 

Henrietta  was  too  proud  to  save  his  pride ; 
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and  fulfil  his  wishes  by  saying — "  Pray  bring 
me  one  to  look  at :"  and  perhaps  it  was  this  he- 
sitation,— or  perhaps  the  sudden  entrance  of  a 
servant  announcing  "  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury," 
which  induced  him  to  profit  by  the  confusion 
of  the  little  man's  fussy  entree,  make  a  low  bow, 
and  take  his  departure.  The  Doctor  was  no  less 
amazed  when  he  attempted  to  count  the  mira- 
culous acceleration  of  her  ladyship's  pulse,  than 
was  her  ladyship's  footman  on  finding  a  tall 
handsome  stranger  established  in  her  lady- 
ship's drawing-room,  who  certainly  had  not 
entered  by  the  door :  and  while  Lady  Well- 
wood  was  receiving  grave  assurances  of  the 
necessity  of  oceans  of  anodyne  draughts  for  the 
tranquillization  of  her  nervous  system.  Sir  Henry 
hurriedly  retraced  his  footsteps  through  the 
beautiful  shrubberies,  re-passed  the  wicket  gate, 
the  parlour  window  of  West  Hill,  destroyed 
the  "  Sir  Henr — "  which  still  remained  a  mys- 
terious fragment  on  Harriet  Bagot's  writing 
table;  and  without  summoning  a  servant  or 
entering  into   further  explanations,  re-crossed 
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the  hall,  descended  the  door  steps,  took  his  im- 
patient horse  from  his  patient  groom,  and  was 
on  the  London  road  in  a  minute  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  grey-headed  butler  of  West- 
hill,  who,  on  perceiving  that  his  master's  visitor 
was  gone  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Wellwood,  judged 
it  unnecessary  to  mount  guard  till  his  return,  and 
being  too  much  of  a  dignitary  to  question  the 
groom  (as  either  of  the  footmen  would  have 
done,  had  they  been  on  the  spot)  was  now 
quietly  employed  spelling  over  to  the  lady's 
maid  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  the  account 
given  in  the  morning  papers  of  the  masquerade 
of  the  preceding  night. 

"  Ah  !  here's  the  young  ladies'  names  at  full 
length,"  said  he,  placing  his  spectacles  more 
firmly  on  his  nose.  "  The  beautiful  Misses 
Bagot,"  that's  them  !— and  as  sure  as  a  gun, 
the  young  gentleman  yonder  has  falFd  in  love 
with  them,  and  is  now  gone  to  ask  my  lady's 
assistance  in  his  hovertures." 

"  Young  gentleman  yonder,  Mr.  Woolham  ? 
Lor* — where  ?" 

**  I'll  go  and  inquire  his  name  of  the  groom 
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and  horses !"  said  old  Woolham,  toddling  through 
the  offices  towards  the  hall-door.  But  groom, 
horses,  stranger,— all  had  disappeared;  nay! 
even  the  few  letters  traced  in  the  butler's  pre- 
sence on  the  quire  of  Bach  hot-pressed,  lying 
with  its  "  virgin  page,  bright  and  unwritien 
still,"  on  the  library  table. 

It  afforded  some  comfort  to  poor  Woolham 
that  Miss  Harriet's  gold  repeater  lay  there  also  ! 
But  he  soon  decided  that  since  the  mysterious 
stranger  was  not  a  housebreaker,  he  could 
scarcely  be  less  than  the  cloven-footed  tempter 
of  Dr.  Faustus  !  The  housekeeper's  room  con- 
gress, meanwhile,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Miss  Bagot's  maid  thought  the  great  unknown 
must  be  some  great  man  "  what  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her  young  lady  at  the  ball,  like  the 
Prince  in  Cinderella :"  and  Miss  Sophy's  enter- 
tained strong  suspicions  that  he  would  turn  out 
to  be  "  no  waiter  but  a  Knight  Templar." 

But  the  question  did  not  appear  likely  to  be 
speedily  set  at  rest.  Even  when  the  Bagots  on 
their  return  (prompted  by  the  contradictory 
reports  by  which  they  were  greeted,  and  moved 
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perhaps  by  a  hope  that  Childe  Harold  himself 
had  pursued  bis  pilgrimage  to  Putney),  flew  to 
Henrietta  for  an  explanation,  they  found  her 
confined  to  her  own  room  by  a  nervous  head- 
ache. To  all  their  inquiries,  she  replied  briefly 
and  coldly,  that  the  stranger  was  a  near  relative 
of  her  own,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some 
time ;  and  who  had  addressed  himself  by  mis- 
take to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bagot. 

"  You  may  rely  on  it,  Harriet !''  whispered 
Sophia  to  her  sister,  as  they  stole  back  through 
the  shrubberies  and  the  twilight, — "  that  it  was 
Sir  Henry  Wellwood  himself!  How  I  wish 
we  had  been  at  home  !  Poor  thing !  We 
might  have  spared  her  all  the  pain  and  embar- 
rassment of  such  a  meeting  !" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


VoIIa  notre  veuve  dcoutant  la  louange, 

Poison  qui  de  I'amour  est  le  premier  d^gr^j 

La  voila  qui  trouve  a  son  grfe 
Celui  qui  le  lui  donne. 

La  Fontaine. 


It  was  not  till  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  regained 
his  own  door  and  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
that  he  had  the  gratification  of  perceiving  poor 
Tartar,  with  his  eyes  blinded  by  dust  and  his 
tongue  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  extension,  follow- 
ing close  at  his  heels.  It  was  the  first  pedes- 
trian feat  the  poor  beast  had  accomplished  for 
many  years  past. 

During  the  three  courses  of  a  formal  dinner 
party,  to  which  Ins  quondam  master  had  been 
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previously  engaged  in  Arlington  Street,  Sir 
Henry  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  joyful  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  him  of  returning  to 
Myrtle  Bank,  for  the  restoration  of  the  dog. 
He  had  not  yet  recovered  the  delirium  of  the 
morning's  adventure.  Was  it  Henrietta  he  had 
seen —  or  an  angel  ? — the  harsh  arrogant  niece 
of  Lady  Mandeville,  or  his  own  Arabella  trans- 
formed by  some  magic  incantation  into  the 
goddess  of  beauty? — Where  had  the  haughty 
Lady  Wellwood  acquired  those  feminine  graces, 
— those  brilliant  accomplishments, — ihose  sim- 
ple tastes — that  mild  forbearing  tone — such  love- 
siness,  such  softness,  such  high-breeding  ?  Alas ! 
— alas! — why  were  all  these  charms,  all  these 
fascinations,  fated  to  unite  in  the  only  woman 
severed  by  an  eternal  barrier  from  his  approach ! 

"  What  an  amazing  fine  animal  you  were 
riding  this  morning  ? "  lisped  a  Captain  in  the 
Guards  who  sat  opposite  him  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

"  Yes  !  it  is  one  of  the  famous  Isle  of  Sky 
terriers,''  replied  Sir  Henry,  thinking  only  of 
Tartar. 
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"  Do  you  go  to  the  review  at  Woolwich  ?  " 
inquired  I.ady  Lucy  Lemaitre,  by  whom  he  was 
sitting. 

"  Perhaps  she  may  deny  herself !  or,  I — I — 
beg  your  ladyship's  pardon, — I  did  not  exactly 
understand" — 

"  Oh !  I  only  inquired  whether  you  go  to 
the  launch  of  the  Nelson  ?  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington will  be  there." 

"  They  seem  on  the  most  familiar  footing," 
muttered  Sir  Henry,  "  the  garden-gate  renders 
it  a  common  residence." 

Lady  Lucy,  satisfied  that  this  incoherent 
speech  referred  in  some  way  or  other  to  the 
lions  of  the  hour,  assured  him  thdt  there  was 
no  communication  between  the  gardens  of  Sta- 
ble Yard,  and  those  of  Carlton  House." 

Sir  Henry  was  now  mystified  in  his  turn ; 
particularly  when  Byron,  who  sat  on  Lady 
Lucy's  left  hand,  began  to  perplex  him  with  in- 
quiries concerning  his  mysterious  beauty  of 
Watier's.  "  Since  you  are  indebted  to  me 
for  your  introduction  to  her  notice,"  said  the 
Childe,   "  you  should   at  least  oblige   me   by 
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telling  me  the  name  of  my  friend  ?  I  called  on 
Ingerfield  this  morning  to  cross  examine  him  ; 
but  he  was  off  to  Woolwich." 

"  If  you  mean  that  beautiful  girl  who  always 
dances  with  Lord  Ingerfield,"  said  Lady  Lucy 
Lemaitre,  "  it  is  his  cousin  and  mine,  Sophy 
Bagot.  Her  father,  who  lives  at  a  villa  near 
town,  is  a  very  eminent  man  ;  and  the  two  girls 
are  charming." 

"  If  our  fair  miracle  should  prove  the  mo- 
ther," said  Lord  Byron,  looking  towards  Well- 
wood,  "  I  beg  you  will  take  Proserpine,  and  leave 
Ceres  to  me*' 

"  Mrs.  Bagot  has  been  dead  these  fifteen 
years,"  observed  Lady  Lucy. 

"  But  a  very  beautiful  woman  accompanied 
them  last  night  ?" — 

"  Last  night?" 

"  At  Watier's.  She  was  dressed  in  a  gray 
domino  and  went  away  early." 

"  Hush  ! "  whispered  Lady  Lucy  in  a  low 
voice.  "  That  was  Lady  Well  wood.  Don't 
say  another  word :    they  are  not  on  speaking 

VOL.    II.  I 
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leniis ;  a  separation   took  place  very  soon  after 
their  iiiarriacfe." 

o 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  not  to  listen,  Sir 
Heniy  did  hear  every  syllable  uttered  by  his 
fair  neighbour  and  gossip ;  and  each  was  a  dag- 
ger to  his  heart.  Yes  !  he  clearly  saw  the  inde- 
corum, the  utter  impossibility  of  his  seeking  the 
society  of  Lady  Wellwood.  What  would  the 
world  say, —the  world  vv^hich  had  already  said  so 
much  about  them  !  He  could  not  bear  the  look 
of  cariosity  and  interest  with  which  Lord  Byron 
now  regarded  liim.  On  pretext  of  visiting  the 
Opera,  he  quitted  the  dinner- table  as  soon  as 
the  ice  was  removed ;  and  quickened  his  steps 
luider  the  certainty  that  they  woidd  all  begin 
talking  of  liim  the  moment  he  was  out  of  the 
room.  Yet  he  had  not  courage  to  stay.  He 
made  his  way  home  on  foot  in  no  very  enviable 
frame  of  mind ;  and  striving  to  fancy  himself  fa- 
tigued by  the  fete  of  the  preceding  night,  re- 
solved to  refresh  himself  with  a  long  night's  sleep. 
But  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber  he 
was  greeted  by  two  images, — a  real  one  and  one 
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ideal,  —  which  murdered  sleep; — Tartar  and 
the  lady  of  the  gray  domino ; — the  dog  which 
had  been  so  constant  to  him, — the  wife  to  whom 
he  was  still  so  constant ! — Can  it  be  supposed 
that,  with  such  companions,  he  retained  any 
chance  of  steeping  his  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
No — no  ! — ''  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care,"  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  He  was  sure  at  least  of  getting  rid  of  one 
of  his  troublesome  inmates  before  the  return  of 
night;— ere  he  completed  his  morning  toilet, 
he  determined  to  carry  the  modern  Argils 
back  to  Putney  before  Vno  of  the  clock.  The 
day  was  fine  ;  and  should  he  defer  the  journey, 
the  fair  proprietress  of  Myrtle  Bank  might  per- 
haps be  tempted  out  Emperor-hunting  with  the 
Bagots. 

It  was  some  comfort  to  him  to  perceive,  on 
entering  the  swing  gates,  that  a  carriage  (not 
Collingbury's)  was  drawn  up  before  the  door. 
She  was  certainly  at  home; — but  how  could  he 
manage  to  accost  her  in  presence  of  perhaps"* 
some  mutual  friend  ?  Having  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  coming  without  a  groom,  he  had  no 
I  2 
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hesitation  in  beckoning  out  Lady  Well  wood's 
footman,  who  was  gossipping  with  the  servants, 
and  insinuating  a  guinea  into  his  hand  with 
the  rein  of  his  horse.  In  return  for  this 
double  deposit,  John  had  no  hesitation  in  in- 
forming him  that  the  carriage  belonged  to  a 
Miss  Applebury ;  whose  name  being  quite  unfa- 
mihar  to  him,  Sir  Henry  was  in  the  hall  in  a 
minute. 

No  upper  servant  appeared  ;  for  he  had  pur- 
posely omitted  to  "  strike  upon  the  bell/'    Bold- 
ly, therefore,  opening  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
I'oom  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  assuming  a  sort  of  apologetic  face 
on  perceiving  Henrietta  seated  near  a  very  tall, 
spare,    austere   looking   female,' — he    advanced 
towards   the   sofa,    hoping    she    had   not   been 
alarmed  by  Tartar's  disappearance,  and  protest- 
ing he  had  only  just  discovered  himself  to  have 
been  the  means  of  decoying  away  her  favourite. 
Lady  Wellwood,    whose    countenance    bore 
evident  symptoms  of  indisposition,   whose  pale 
cheeks  were  shaded  by  a  close  cap,   and  her 
general  air  such  as  would  have  conveyed  to  the 
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discerning  Sir  Jacob  the  cheering  promise  of  a 
six  week's  illness,  coloured  to  her  very  finger- 
tips with  agitation  and  surprise,  on  finding  her- 
self thus  accosted.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her 
as  in  the  possible  nature  of  things,  that  Sir  Henry 
would  return — freely  and  voluntarily  return — to 
Myrtle  Bank ;  and  his  sudden  and  unannounced 
apparition  almost  overcame  her.  She  had  no 
leisure  to  perceive  that  Miss  Applebury  was 
examining  her  confusion  and  the  handsome 
stranger,  with  her  thin  lips  compressed  with 
scorn, — her  grey  eyes  dilated  with  wonder, — and 
her  frizzed  toupee  standing  on  end  with  the  dis- 
covery that  the  immaculate  Lady  Wellwood, 
(the  miracle  of  discretion  to  whom  her  cousin 
Bagot  chose  to  submit  the  care  of  his  daughters, 
instead  of  electing  herself  to  be  their  mother-in- 
law)  did  actually  receive  private  visits  from 
strange  gentlemen,  and  on  so  familiar  a  footing 
that  the  servants  suffered  them  to  pass  unan- 
nounced, while  the  "  little  dogs  and  all"  regarded 
them  as  lords  and  masters  !  Miss  Applebury 
had  "always  suspected,  always  known,  that 
things  were  not  quite  right  at  Myrde   Bank. 
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She  bad  never  said  so; — ob  !  no; — thank  Heaven 
she  was  no  fetcher  and  carrier  of  scandal, — no 
pryer  into  the  affairs  of  others; — but  now  that 
the  business  was  so  very  flagrant,  she  considered 
herself  at  liberty  to  speak  her  mind ;  and  she 
must  say  that  in  her  ladyship's  delicate  situation, 
it  was  a  very  indelicate  thing  (to  say  the  least  of 
it)  that  she  should  be  courting  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  set  of  giddy  young  libertines  merely 
because  they  happened  to  be  good-looking. 
Siie  hoped  Mr.  Bagot  might  not  have  to  repent 
1  lis  misplaced  confidence.  Example  was  a  friglrt- 
ful  tiling ;  and  she  should  certainly  take  care  to 
let  her  friend  Mrs.  Del  afield  know  the  manner 
in  which  her  sister-in-law  was  proceeding." 

It  vfas  fortunate  for  Sir  Henry  that  Miss  Ap- 
plebury's  anxiety  to  express  the  sentiments  thus 
passing  in  her  mind  at  ,Mortlake  and  West  Hill, 
induced  her  to  forego  the  dear  delight  of  watch- 
ing the  guilty  pair,  and  ascertaining  how  long 
the  anonymous  gentleman  would  think  proper 
to  extend  his  lounge  in  Lady  Weliwood's  green 
bower-chamber.  But  it  was  still  more  fortu- 
nate that  she  chanced  to  make  Miss  Bagot  die 
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.iiuli tress  of  her  malicious  comments.  On  her 
arrival,  Harriet  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
setting  forth,  workbag  in  hand,  to  pass  thu 
morning  with  her  invalid  friend  ;  and  reailily 
conjecturing,  with  the  sentimental  tact  of  nine- 
teen, that  the  mysterious  stranger  of  to-day 
could  be  none  other  than  the  mysterious  stranger 
of  yesterday,  and  the  mysterious  stranger  of 
yesterday  than  the  monster  of  the  four  preceding 
years,  she  determined  within  herself  that  as 
the  feuds  or  reconciliations  of  married  people 
require  no  aid  of  witnesses,  Tart«r  his  lady 
and  Sir  Henry,  might  be  left  to  the  iid- 
justment  of  their  own  affairs.  She  in^taiuly 
took  off  her  bonnet,  drew  open  the  sirino-.s  <if 
her  work-bag,  and  sac  down  contentedly  to  her 
satin  stitch ;  while  Miss  xVpplebury  dragged 
her  luckless  horses  and  domestics  ei^ht  miles 
further  out  of  their  way  to  visit  Mortlake, 
and  premonish  Mrs.  Delafield  of  the  blot 
affixed  upon  her  flmiily  scutcheon.  Blanche, 
who  dearly  loved  her  uncle,  heard  the  tale  of 
scandal  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh  ;  while  her 
mother    promised    th.at    "  pcor    dear    Harry" 
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should  receive,  without  loss  of  time,  a  hint  ot 
the  sly  iniquities  of  his  wife. 

On  putting  this  project  into  execution  by 
relating  to  Sir  Henry,  and  frankly  naming  her 
authority,  the  advent  of  the  mysterious  seducer 
of  Tartar  and  Tartar's  mistress,  it  struck  her 
that  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  quondam 
idol's  indiscretion  with  a  very  singular  expres- 
sion of  countenance ;  and  she  was  still  more 
shocked  when,  instead  of  prosecuting  any  in- 
vestigation on  the  subject,  he  addressed  himself 
to  Blanche  for  the  loan  of  a  few  of  her  sketches, 
and  busied  himself  in  turning  over  his  niece's 
portfolio,  as  eagerly  and  critically  as  if  she  had 
been  about  to  stand  an  election  for  the  honours 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Little  ditl  she  imagine, 
as  she  bumped  half  way  back  with  her  brother 
along  the  London  Road,  that  his  niece's  draw- 
ings were  about  to  be  converted  into  tickets  of 
admission  for  a  third  visit  at  Myrtle  Bank  ! 
She  wrote  a  long  account  of  the  business  to 
Mrs.  Allstone  by  that  very  day's  post;  but  it 
was  the  Applebury  version  of  the  business, — 
a  variorum  edition,  about  as  true  to  the  text  as 
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old  Woolham's  dissertation  to  the  ladies'  maids. 
He,  indeed,  still  contended  that  Satan  in  person 
had  visited  the  fair  lady  of  the  villa.  Bat  Mrs. 
Delafield  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  one 
of  his  imps ;  a  military  demon  standing  six  feet 
two  in  his  Hobys, — concealing  his  horns  under 
a  Bond-street  hat,  and  his  tail  under  an  olive- 
coloured  surtout. 


I   0 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


I'll  think  no  more  of  her !     Who  is  not  mine 

By  a  l)oud  dearer  than  the  vulgar  noose 

VVhiclj  \a.w  and  church  liave   knotted,  must  seek  out 

Some  other  heart  to  nestle  in. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

It  argues  considerable  magnanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  amiable  daughters  of  Mr.  Bagot, 
that  (even  after  the  mystery  of  the  great  un- 
known had  been  ferreted  out  and  brought  to 
light,  in  the  course  of  a  tea-party  between  the 
housekeeper's  room  at  West  Hill,  and  the 
housekeeper's  room  at  Myrtle  Grove,  and  com- 
municated to  themselves  in  course  of  hair-curl- 
ing by  their  maid,  on  the  selfsame  night,)  they 
carefully  abstained  from  annoying  Lady  Well- 
wood  by  their  interference.  They  were  good- 
natured    enough     to    put     implicit    faith    ia 
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her  complaint  of  bilious  head-aches,  witliout 
boring  her  with  notes  or  visits  of  inquiry ;  and 
left  her  in  the  hands  of  the  quack  CoUingbury, 
and  the  monster  of  Wellwood  Abbey,  in  the 
certainty  that  she  was  at  years  of  discretion 
to  eschew  the  evil  desiirns  of  either  or  both. 

Nay,  although  the  summer  weather  tempted 
them  forth  into  their  shrubberies  eveninjr  after 
evening,  and  although  they  were  aware  that 
Sir  Henry,  Henrietta,  and  the  Isle  of  Sky 
terrier,  v/ere  divided  from  them  only  by  a  rustic 
paling,  they  neither  played  the  spy  upon  this 
oddest  of  odd  courtships,  nor  insinuated  a  hint 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Ingerfield  :  who,  on  such 
a  temptation,  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
withdraw  his  eye  from  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
apertures  of  the  wooden  wall.  When  we  con- 
sider their  loss  in  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  shower  of  heroes  vv'hich  v/as  now  dried  up 
and  disappearing, — that  not  an  emperor,  hero, 
nor  Don  Cossack,  was  now  to  be  found  from 
Doverto  Berwick-upon-Tweed — v/e  must  admit 
their  forbearance  to  have  been  highly  com- 
mendable. 
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Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  Lady  Wellwood, 
if  somewhat  less  painful  to  her  feelings  than 
the  suspense  she  had  been  compelled  to  undergo 
during  the  four  foregoing  years,  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Persons  who  perform  their  pil- 
grimage from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  along 
the  straightforward  rail-road  of  common-place 
duties,  whose  difficulties  consist  in  stretching 
the  amount  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
allotted  to  their  necessities  between  January 
and  January  so  as  exactly  to  cover  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  have  very  little  notion  of 
the  strength  and  impenetrability  of  the  cob- 
webs which  the  super-refinement  of  the  great 
world  spins  around  the  destinies  of  its  children. 

The  atmosphere  of  such  a  region  possesses  a 
magnifying  power,  which  elevates  trifles  into  fatal 
importance,  and  destroys  all  optical  accuracy. 
Henrietta  for  instance,  who,  from  the  moment 
she  began  to  exercise  her  understanding,  had 
existed  in  what  is  termed  society,  and  whose 
principles  on  all  minor  points  were  grounded  on 
its  moral  Code,  was  induced  to  regard  such  a 
tribunal  as  secondary   only    to   the    mightiest. 
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Though  imbued  with  a  thorough  contempt  for 
such  persons  as  the  Frederick  Dorntons  Letitia 
Broadsdens  and  Mrs.  Delafields,  of  the  circle  in 
which  she  moved,  she  regarded  the  verdict  to  be 
pronounced  by  hundreds  of  Dorntons,  Broads- 
dens, and  Delafields,  as  an  unimpugnable  decree. 
Without  energy  or  discrimination  to  say  to 
herself,  "  Am  I  right — am  I  wrong  ? — what  will 
the  wise  and  virtuous  say  of  me  ? — how  do  I 
appear  in  the  sight  of  One  to  whom  even  the 
wise  and  virtuous  are  accountable  ?  " — she  could 
not  silence  in  her  mind  the  eternal  whisper  of 
"  What  will  the  world  say  to  my  inconsistency  in 
receiving  the  friendly  visits  of  a  man  whose 
conduct  was  such  as  to  drive  me  from  his  house  ? 
How  will  people  sneer  at  my  folly  when  they 
find  me  courting  the  society  of  one  from  whom 
I  actually  and  publicly  demanded  a  separate 
maintenance  ! — There  is  something  too  humili- 
ating in  the  idea  of  all  the  impertinent  jests 
of  which  I  shall  become  the  object.  Mrs. 
Allstone,  when  she  learns  that  Wellwood  has 
thus  accidentally  renewed  his  intimacy  with  me, 
will  doubtless  warn  him  of  the  contempt  he  is 
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likely  to  incur  by  such  an  exhibition  of  weak- 
ness ;  and  I  shall  find  him  suddenly  withdraw 
his  visits  and  become  as  much  estranged  from 
me  as  ever.  This  will  not  do ;  I  must  be 
beforehand  with  such  a  step.  I  have  been  very 
hnprudent  in  admitting,  perhaps  in  encouraging 
his  advances ;  but  I  v>all  at  least  be  tlie  first  to 
terminate  the  folly  of  such  proceedings." 

The  next  time  Sir  Plenry  Well  wood  made 
his  way  to  Myrtle  Bank,  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance ;  nor  could  even  a  second  guinea  to  the 
footman  procure  a  remission  of  the  sentence. 
Henrietta  had  taken  care  to  be  really  absent 
from  home ;  and  for  several  following  days,  was 
at  the  pains  to  vary  her  modes  of  exercise, — so 
that  with  the  aid  of  her  horse,  her  boat,  and  her 
carriage,  it  was  no  very  difficult  matter  to  elude 
her  visitor.  But  whether  seesavvino-  on  the 
Thames,  or  cantering  along  the  turf  of  Kich- 
mond  Park,  one  sole  idea  occupied  tlie  mind  of 
the  restless  lady.  "  We  are  parted  for  ever — 
parted  according  to  the  legal  provisions  of  a 
separate  maintenance  ;  WelKvood  can  be  nothing 
now   to   me — I,   nothing  to  him.      V/e  should 
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but  expose  ourselves  to  the  ridicule  of  society, 
by  affecting  to  live  on  friendly  terms  after  a 
quarrel  so  notorious." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  particularly  after  her 
peremptory  mode  of  declining  his  visits,  she  was 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  Sir  Henry  had  enter- 
tained any  other  view  than  the  mere  gratification 
of  his  curiosity  respecting  her  habits  of  life. 
Her  jealousy  w^as  fairly  set  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
covery of  little  Blanche  Delafield  in  the  person 
of  his  fair-haired  beauty ;  but  might  he  not 
have  formed  some  attaclmient  in  Spain,  render- 
ing it  important  to  him  to  investigate  the 
tenour  of  her  own  conduct ; — might  he  not 
be  intent  on  proposing  some  arrangement 
for  the  concealment  of  their  union ; — miglit 
he  not  have  sought  her  solely  to  entreat  her 
co-operation  in  annulling  their  ill-starred  mar- 
riage ? — "  Poor  dear  Collingbui;^'  "  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  drown  in  camphor  julep 
the  little  restless  demon  of  di;cord  conjured 
into  activity  within  her  bosom  by  this  unlucky 
conjecture  !  "^ 

After  all,     notwithstanding    the   idle    ho|>es 
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that  had  begun  to  re-animate  her  heart  con- 
cerning Well  wood's  desire  to  seek  in  her  friend- 
ship a  solace  for  that  tenderness  of  wedded 
union,  which  incompatibility  of  temper — like  the 
sword  flaming  in  the  hands  of  the  guardian  che- 
rubim at  the  gate  of  Paradise — closed  against 
their  approach ;  what  had  Sir  Henry  said  or 
done  to  warrant  her  notion  that  he  had  forgiven 
the  past,  or  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
future  ? — 

Accident — though  he  perchance  might  be 
ill-naturedly  tempted  to  attribute  the  whole 
affair  to  design — accident  had  caused  her  to 
faint  in  his  arms,  and  had  brought  him  igno- 
rantly  and  unwittingly  to  West  Hill  in  pur- 
suance of  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  The 
necessity  of  restoring  her  dog  had  induced  his 
second  visit; — and  as  to  the  third,  common 
honesty  required  her  to  remember  that  she  had 
expressed  as  much  desire  to  see  his  niece's  draw- 
ings as  Sir  Henry  had  shown  to  obtain  her 
opinion  on  their  merits.  On  that  occasion,  they 
had  walked  lound  the  grounds  together;  and 
while  examining  the  orangerie,  it  was  indispen- 
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sable  to  quote  the  land 

Where  the  citron  and  orange  are  finest  of  fruit, 

to  recur  to  Seville,  with  its  boleros  and  fandan- 
gos and  groves  of  the  golden  apple.  The 
sweet-lemon  had  due  mention  among  its  deli- 
cious varieties;  and  Henrietta  having  testified 
some  curiosity  respecting  this  anomalous  pro- 
duction, nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  visit  all  the  conservatories  of 
the  suburbs,  procure  a  specimen  of  the  plant, 
and  bring  it  in  his  cabriolet  to  Myrtle  Bank  the 
followino;  mornins;. 

Then  he  had  a  collection  of  Modinhas,  exactly 
suited  to  her  guitar;  and  some  views  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  forming  a  charming  study  for 
her  pencil.  He  had,  in  fa-^t,  slightly  mentioned 
them;  and  she,  half  advisedly — half  spontane- 
ously— had  affected  considerable  interest  in  the 
subject.  But  might  he  not  secretly  accuse  her 
of  having  originated  all  these  interviews ;  of 
having  coquetted  with  his  attentions,  with  a  view 
to  a  sudden  dismissal ;  or  still  worse,  of  having 
encouraged  them  in  the  hope  of  an  eventual 
reconciliation  ?     Her  pride — the  pride  of  beau- 
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tifiil  five-and- twenty — spurned  so  abject  a  no- 
tion !  She  vowed  that  he  should  enter  the 
green  drawing-room  no  more :  and  though 
Tartar  wandered  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  lawn,  and  round  and  round  through  the 
shrubberies,  waiting  the  accustomed  arrival  of 
his  beloved  master,  morning  and  evening  came 
and  went  for  half  a  dozen  following  days,  and 
Henrietta's  restlessness  and  irritability  still 
demonstrated  the  absence  of  the  Peninsula  hero. 
Sir  Henry  was  now  alarmed  in  his  turn.  He 
hud  entertained,  it  is  true,  no  intentions  of 
the  kind  called  serious,  touching  the  renewal 
of  his  connexion  vv^ith  the  niece  of  Lady 
Mandeville.  Circumstances  wholly  beyond 
his  powers  of  anticipation,  had  roused  emo- 
tions which  his  better  reason  prompted  him 
to  combat  and  subdue.  He  had  found  in  his 
alienated  wife,  a  woman  whose  beauty  was  far 
more  richly  developed  than  that  of  the  Hatty 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  the  Lady  Wellwood  of 
the  Green  Dragon ;  and  whose  manners,  tone, 
conversation,  and  mode  of  life,  might  have 
served  as  a  model  to  her  sex  : — who  was  now  as 
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wise  as  she  was  fair — as  good  as  she  was  gra- 
cious ; — a  companion  w^orthy  to  render  earth  a 
paradise— an  angel,  gifted  to  train  the  children 
of  earth  for  the  skies.  He  did  not  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  matter: — he  never  gravely  in- 
quh'ed  of  himself  whether  he  had  courage  to 
confront  the  jeers  of  society,  and  woo  her,  and 
"  wed  her  o'er  again — why  not  ?" — but  fell  in 
love  (and  consequently  out  of  all  capacity  for 
rational  argument,  either  widi  himself  or  other 
people),  in  a  style  that  only  too  strongly  re- 
sembled the  "  over  head  and  ears"  infatuation 
of  his  days  of  subalternism  and  younger  brother- 
hood. 

It  was  not  til]  he  was  refused  admittance  for 
the  fourth  time  at  the  gate  of  Myrtle  Bank, 
that  he  was  stunned  into  a  sufficiently  reason- 
able condition  to  deliberate  on  the  nature  of  his 
business  there.  On  returning  Londonwards 
along  the  King's  Road,  he  began  to  assure  him- 
self that  Henrietta  had  certainly  been  making  a 
fool  of  him;  that  she  had  deluded  him  into  the 
snare  for  the  purpose  of  laughing  at  him,  and 
perhaps  of  exposing  him  to  the  laughter  of  the 
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Bagots.    Nay,  as  he  reached  those  fields  of  many 
thistles,  now  converted  into  the  aristocratic  pur- 
lieus of  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares,  and  chanced 
to  meet  the  eye   of  Lord   Ingerfield  who  was 
cantering  down  to  Putney  to  make  love  to  his 
cousin  Sophy   (which  Sophy  had  whispered  to 
his   lordship,  on  the  preceding   day,  her  own 
notions  touching  the  position  of  affairs  at  Myrtle 
Bank),   he   readily  detected   an   expression  of 
saucy  triumph   in   the  dark  blue  eyes  of  the 
young  Guardsman,  which  brought  a  flush  of  in- 
dignation into   his    own    face.      Idiot   that  he 
had  been,  not  to  detect  the  malicious  views  of 
Lady  Wellwood — hypocrite  that  she  had  been, 
was,  and  ever  would  be ! — There  was  no  Fre- 
derick Dornton — no  Miss  Broadsden  now — to 
be  upbraided  as  the  instigators  of  her  errors  and 
offences: — genuine,    spontaneous,  self-sufficing, 
artful  malignity,  was  the  source  of  all  the  courtesies 
of  which  he  had  so  wantonly  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  dupe  !    He  had  been  a  fool  through- 
out the  business ;  and  he  told  himself  so  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times,  between  the  southern  and 
northern  extremities  of  Grosvenor  Place. 
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He  was  quite  right,  he  had  been  a  fool ! 
From  the  moment  he  found  himself  acting  in 
opposition  to  his  principles,  hunting  through 
nursery  grounds  for  citron-trees  and  portfolios 
for  landscapes,  for  a  woman — a  wife — whose  pre- 
vious conduct  had  induced  him  almost  to  turn 
her  out  of  his  house,  and  quite  out  of  his  soul, 
he  should  have  reined  up  to  parley  and  clearly 
ascertained  her  feelings  and  intentions  and  his 
o  ..'n ;  but,  above  all,  his  former  knowledge  of 
Henrietta's  subservience  of  mind  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  an  influence  over  her  heart,  should 
have  apprized  him  of  the  advantage  he  might 
obtain  in  making  friends  of  the  Bagots.  Man 
and  man  meet  on  far  more  equal  and  con- 
fidential terms  than  man  and  woman  !  He 
ought  to  have  sought  out  the  grave  and  ho- 
nourable father  of  Sophia  and  Harriet,  placed 
his  position  before  him,  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  Lady  Welhvood's  plans,  projects,  and  senti- 
ments, and  determined  his  own  conduct  by  a 
fair  comparison  between  a  life  of  domestic  hap- 
piness  enjoyed  in   defiance  of  the   flouts   and 
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scoffs  of  the  fashionable  world  ;  and  a  separate 
maintenance,  enjoyed  in  all  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  consistency  and  the  applause  of  May 
Fair  and  its  echoes. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


Oh  !   God  defend  me  ;   how  am  I  beset ! 
What  kind  of  catechizing  cal!  you  this  ? 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


But  although  Sir  Henry  Welhvood  had 
shown  himself  so  much  more  eager  to  consult 
the  nurserymen  of  Hanimersmith  and  bespeak 
the  alliance  of  Tartar  in  his  attack  upon  Myrtle 
Bank,  than  that  of  the  neighbourly  philosopher, 
Llr.  Bagot  had  as  carefully  and  anxiously 
watched  the  progrress  of  his  manoeuvres  as  thoufjh 
he  had  throughout  been  engaged  to  play  Horatio 
to  our  Hamlet. 

It  is  not  to  be  imajrined  that  a  man  of  stronii' 
sense  and  feeling,  such  as  the  pliilanthropist  of 
West   Hill,  would  have  been  induced    by  the 
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mere  circumstance  of  lodging,  at  Hastings  on 
the  same  Parade  with  Lady  Mandeville,  to 
adopt  her  beautiful  niece  as  a  chosen  friend  for 
his  daughters.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the 
preference  entertained  by  Harriet  and  Sophia 
for  a  lady  living  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
her  husband,  than  he  prosecuted  the  most  minute 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  so  untoward  a  cir- 
cumstance; and  exercised  as  scrupulous  an 
investigation  into  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
Lady  Wellwood,  as  ever  he  had  done  into  the 
properties  of  a  new  mineral  or  the  nature  of  a 
curious  fossil.  After  listening  to  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  her  foes  and  friends,  and  watching 
with  an  observant  eye  the  nature  of  her  emo- 
tions on  the  sudden  death  of  her  aunt,  Mr. 
Bagot  adopted  the  wise  and  just  opinion  that 
waywardness  of  temper,  leading  to  a  want  of  self- 
government  on  both  sides,  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  misfortune ;  that  Henrietta,  a  spoiled  child 
at  the  period  of  her  union  with  Sir  Henry,  had 
naturally  behaved  like  one ;  that  she  had  been 
ill  brought  up,  ill-advised,  and  ill-conducted,  as 
far  as  selfish,  peevish,  presuming  egotism  could 
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influence  her  conduct.  But  he  saw  that  the 
fermentation  of  her  petulant  youth  was  over — 
that  a  bright,  cleai*,  generous  stream  was  the 
result  of  the  process  ; — and  had  no  hesitation  in 
electing  the  lady  of  the  separate  maintenance  to 
be  the  companion  and  protectress  of  his  mother- 
less girls.  Nor  did  many  months  elapse,  ere  he 
began  to  unite  her  with  them  in  the  fatherly 
fondness  of  his  counsels  and  affections. 

There  was,  in  fact,  something  peculiarly 
endearing  in  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
Henrietta  of  Myrtle  Bank ; — something  of  the 
softness  of  womanly  penitence,  unembittered  by 
the  galling  consciousness  mingling  with  the 
remorse  of  the  fallen  angel.  She  had  faults  to 
repent,  but  no  crimes ; — she  had  erred,  but 
without  sinning. — Her  tears  resembled  the 
April  showers  —which,  freshening  the  dust  on 
which  they  fall,  — 

in  blight  exhalement  reach  the  skies  ; 

— not  the  big,  heavy  dropsof  a  stormy  atmosphere. 
Even  in  her  gayest  of  gaiety  there  was  some- 
thing   subdued    and    self-reprehending,    as    if 
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checked  by  the  wisdom  of  a  heart  which  felt  it 
had  no  right  to  be  too  happy ;  and  the  very  mild- 
ness of  her  demeanour,  which  custom  had  now 
rendered  nature,  was  a  sort  of  sacrifice  laid  on 
the  altar  of  wounded  affection.  She  had  learned 
to  look  on  her  former  wilfulness  as  a  sin ;  for 
it  had  been  the  cause  of  grief  and  danger  to  him 
she  loved. 

With  paternal  interest  did  Mr.  Bagot  mark 
the  application  with  which  Lady  Wellwood 
devoted  herself  to  the  improvement  of  her  mind, 
that  she  might  leave  no  idle  hour  open  for  the 
approach  ctf  that  worst  of  apparitions,  the 
spectre  of  the  past.  During  the  three  years 
she  had  lived  in  intimate  companionship 
with  his  family,  he  had  seen  her  acquire  more 
knowledge  and  a  higher  refinement  of  accom- 
plishment than  usually  adorn  her  sex  :  but  he 
had  also  seen,  and  with  a  degree  of  admiration 
amounting  to  respect,  her  eagerness  to  acquire 
wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge, — to  form  her  cha« 
racter  as  well  as  her  mind, — and  subdue  those 
errors  of  disposition  which  characterised  the 
Henrietta  of   Lady   Mandeville's   mischievous 
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fashioning.  She  was  not  content  to  adorn  the 
garden  with  flowers,  she  chose  that  not  a  single 
weed  should  deteriorate  their  beauty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  worthy  old 
philosopher  of  West  Hill  judged  it  unneces- 
sary to  warn  her  against  the  adoration  of  the 
tribes  of  Ragley  and  Durham,  or  the  attentions 
of  Sir  Thomas  Riddles  worth  :  common  fame 
had  placed  its  buoy  over  the  sunken  rock,  and 
he  knew  that  she  was  fore-armed  against  so 
notorious  a  dancrer.  But  on  learnino^  from  his 
daughter  Harriet  the  scene  which  had  occurred 
to  interrupt  their  enjoyment  of  the  fete  at 
Watier's,  and  from  his  daughter  Sophy  her 
suspicions  that  the  Sir  Henry  Well  wood  who 
had  so  ingratiated  himself  into  their  favour  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  mysterious  visiter  whose 
proceedings  had  caused  poor  Woolham's  grey 
head  to  shake  through  nine  long  summer  days 
of  wonder,  were  one  and  the  same  individual, 
he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  play  the  monitor. 
It  w^as  rumoured  at  West  Hill  that  a  gentleman, 
evincing  the  devoted  attention  of  a  lover  or  a 
Collingbury,  was  admitted  daily  to  make  per- 
K  2 
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sonal  inquiries  after  the  headaches  of  his  lovely 
neighbour;  and  that  a  fine,  tall,  soldierlike 
looking  man  had  been  frequently  seen  in  at- 
tendance on  the  invalid  as  she  sauntered  through 
her  favourite  shrubberies.  Without  one  further 
word  of  evidence,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  man 
thus  favoured  could  be  none  other  than  the 
hero  of  Vittoria,  and  Wellwood  Abbey;  and 
eagerly  did  he  long  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  terminating  all  rumours,  all  scandal  on 
the  subject,  and  (contrary  to  his  usual  pre- 
cepts and  practise)  defying  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  to  secure  the  restoration  of  her 
own  and  her  husband's  happiness.  He  was 
well  assured,  both  by  his  own  observations  and 
the  reports  of  his  girls,  that  Sir  Henry  and 
Henrietta  were  both  equally  inclined  to  repent 
their  share  in  that  fatal  parchment  which  had 
been  so  superfluously  blotted  with  hieroglyphics 
in  their  behalf,  five  years  previous  to  the 
White's  fete ;  and  almost  wished  that  his  scien- 
tific proficiency  had  initiated  him  into  the  secret, 
or  circumstances  into  the  power  of  making  it 
available,  by  which  the  villainy  of  Sir   Giles 
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Overreach  is  converted  into  the  fifth-act  cata- 
strophe of  a  tragedy. 

But  since  he  was  unable  "  to  rail  the  seal  from 
of  the  bond,"  or  decompose  the  fatal  ink  by  v^^hich 
Gray's  Inn  had  ratified  that  barbarous  deed 
(of  separation),  he  resolved,  if  he  could  not 
give  assistance,  to  give  advice ;  and  having  armed 
himself  with  a  curious  botanical  specimen  byway 
of  apology  for  his  visit,  cautiously  unclosed  the 
wicket  connecting  his  own  lawn  with  that  of 
Myrtle  Bank,  and  made  his  way  towards  the 
house.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  habit  of 
the  Bagots  as  well  as  of  Lady  Wellwood,  to 
use  no  ceremony  on  such  occasions ;  to  "  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart;"  but  the  venerable 
botanist,  aware  tliat  visiters  were  now  admitted 
at  the  villa,  whose  presence  might  seem  to  ren- 
der his  own  intrusive,  resolved  to  go  round  to 
the  front  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
due  intimation  of  his  approach  and  an  option 
of  denial  to  his  lovely  pupil. 

It  was  in  passing  near  the  rustic  pavillion 
appropriated  by  Lady  Wellwood  as  a  painting 
room,  and   usually  kept   locked,    that  he  dis- 
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cerned  through  the  window  a  glimmer  of  white 
draperies,  which  induced  him  to  pause  on  his  way 
in  the  behef  that  his  counsels  were  superfluous. 
Since  her  Ladyship's  nervous  headaches  were 
sufficiently  amended  to  permit  her  recourse  to 
the  strong  vapours  of  turpentine  and  copal 
varnish,  he  trusted  that  her  heartache  was  also 
convalescent.  A  second  glance  sufficed  to  alter 
his  opinions.  Lady  Well  wood  was  seated  in- 
deed before  a  portrait,  long  in  progress,  of  her 
friend  Harriet ;  but  nor  palette  nor  brush  was 
in  her  hand ; — her  face  was  concealed  in  h^r 
handkerchief,  while  an  open  letter  lay  on  the 
ground  at  her  feet. 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  determined  to 
retire  unobserved ;  and  select  some  happier  mo- 
ment for  his  homily  than  one  in  which  the  sobs 
of  his  penitent  would  probably  overpower  his 
own  eloquence.  But  after  moving  a  few  steps 
along  the  gravel,  he  returned.  Might  not  the 
present  moment  be  important, — the  letter  criti- 
cal ; — could  his  advice  be  tendered  in  a  more 
useful  or  persuadable  season  than  the  hour  of 
affliction? — He  took  another  glance  through 
the   window;   when  something  in  the   person 
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or  attitude  of  the  weeping  lady  chancing  to 
remind  him  of  his  own  girls,— brought  the  fa- 
ther into  his  heart  and  the  tears  into  his  eyes ! 
It  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  Sophy  or 
Harriet  might  one  day  need  a  father's  councils 
in  their  domestic  perplexities ;  and  having  seve- 
ral times  tapped  at  the  window  without  notice 
or  reply,  he  now  raised  his  voice  and  requested 
admittance. 

Lady  Wellwood  started;  but  quickly  reas- 
sured by  the  well-known  tones  which  were  wont 
to  convey  to  her  ears 

Truths  as  sublime  as  ever  Athens  taught, 

and  precepts  as  consolatory  as  are  to  be  drawn 
from  sublunary  sources,  she  hastened  forward 
to  unclose  the  door.  Scott  and  Lochinvar  have 
duly  commemorated  that  union  of 

A  smile  on  the  lip  and  a  tear  in  the  eye, 

which  adds  a  new  charm  to  beauty,  and 
which  is  ornamental  only  to  the  beautiful ;  but 
the  bard  of  Marmion  has  passed  over  that  more 
touching  expression  of  female  loveliness  when 
the  smile  struggles  with  the  tear,  and  the  lip 
quivers  with  the  anguish  of  the  effort.     Such 
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was  the  charm  which  embellished  the  counte- 
nance of  Henrietta ;  when,  advancing  with 
extended  hands  and  an  attempt  at  sunshine  to 
welcome  her  dear  old  friend,  she  found  the  at- 
tempt ineffectual  and  suddenly  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears  !  Mr.  Bagot  led  her  b^ck  to  her 
seat,  nor  uttered  a  word  till  the  paroxysm  had 
subsided.  As  his  visits  were  not  appraisable, 
like  those  of  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury,  at  so  much 
per  minute,  he  had  leisure  to  wait  till  her  fair 
ladyship  became  either  intelligible  or  intelligent 
—till  she  could  either  talk  or  listen. 

The  sex  of  the  sufferer  considered,  the  alterna- 
tive may  be  readily  inferred.  It  was  Lady  Well- 
wood  who  was  the  first  to  speak — it  was  Lady 
Well  wood  who  pointed  to  the  ill-omened  letter, 
—exclaiming,  with  spasmodic  and  laconic  inco- 
herence,— "  He  is  gone  ! " — But  notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Bagot  had  been  admitted  into  the  con- 
fidence of  her  alarm  on  discovering  the  unau- 
thorised absence  of  poor  dear  Tartar  the  pre- 
ceding week,  he  was  not  stupid  enough  to  con- 
jecture for  a  single  second  that  her  four-footed 
favourite  afforded  on  this  occasion  the  antece- 
dent to  the  personal  pronoun.     The  possession 
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of  two  daughters  "  passing  fair,"  tended  to  en- 
lighten his  mind  on  these  interesting  points. 
Although  a  philosopher,  he  was  well  aware  that 
"  he," — an  apostrophic  he — from  the  lips  of 
youthful  beauty,  must  refer  to  a  single  an<l 
singly-beloved  individual ;  and  that  "he," — an 
insulated  he. — ^from  the  lips  of  Lady  Well- 
wood,  could  regard  only  the  Vittorian  aide-de- 
camp. Satisfied  that  the  mode  and  motive  of  the 
departure  thus  abruptly  announced  would  be 
gradually  explained,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
gothic  arm-chair  usually  occupied  by  his  daugh- 
ter Harriet  while  sitting  for  her  portrait  to  the 
weeping  artist  before  him,  and  busied  himself 
in  a  curious  examination  of  the  Dicotyledonous 
specimen  in  his  hand ;  whereby  he  hoped  at 
once  to  spare  the  blushes  of  Henrietta,  and  il- 
luminate the  pages  of  Loudon's  Magazine. 

But  however  prepared  for  an  explanation,  he 
did  not  anticipate  so  entire  a  confidence  as  that 
about  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lady  Well- 
wood ;  who,  like  Count  Hamilton's  Golden 
Ram,  seemed  of  opinion  that  stories  which  be- 
gin in  the  middle  are  extremely  perplexing. 
K  5 
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She  commenced,  therefore,  with  the  very  com- 
mencement of  her  autobiography,  dating  the 
first  sentence  from  Tunbridge,  and  concluding 
the  last  at  Myrtle  Bank  ;  bespeaking  his  atten- 
tion by  that  touching  phrase — "  I  am  an  or- 
phan— I  have  neither  friend  nor  relative  to  ad- 
vise me ; — assist  me,  dear  Sir,  with  your  better 
judgment ;" — and  ending  with  the  modest  apos- 
trophe, "  And  now  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
all  my  errors,  all  my  afflictions, — what  would 
you  have  me  do  ?" 

Fortunately  Mr.  Bagot  was  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  precipitate  counsel  in  so  delicate  a 
dilemma.  While  engaged  in  perusing  for  a 
second  time  the  letter  which  had  been  a  source 
of  so  many  tears  to  his  companion,  and  which 
expressed  in  such  strong  terms  and  with 
such  yearning  warmth  of  affection,  the  grief 
of  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  on  finding  himself 
banished  from  her  presence,  his  indignant  ac- 
cusation that  she  had  trifled  "with  his  attachment 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  petty  triumph," 
and  his  final  determination  to  "  banish  himself 
for  ever  from  a  country  containing  his  bane  and 
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antidote,  the  idol  and  torment  of  his  soul,  the  ob- 
ject of  all  his  wishes,  the  obstacle  to  all  his  happi- 
ness"— John  (the  venal  John  of  many  guineas) 
made  his  appearance  to  announce  that  "  Mrs. 
Dornton  was  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Why  did  you  admit  her? — I  told  you  I 
could  not  even  see  Sir  Jacob  Collingbury  this 
morning." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady;  your  lady- 
ship said  you  could  not  see  any  gentleman ; — but 
the  gentleman  has  not  called  yet,  my  lady." 

John  seemed  to  understand  Lady  Wellwood's 
indefinitives  as  well  as  Mr.  Bagot  had  con- 
strued her  personal  pronouns.  He  certainly 
had  not  divined  her  inclinations  however  in 
admitting  the  visit  of  the  malicious  Helena  at 
so  awkward  a  crisis.  "  Return  to  the  house,  and 
tell  Mrs.  Dornton  you  could  not  find  me," 
said  she,  blushing  while  she  suggested  the  un- 
truth. 

"  No — no,  my  dear,"  cried  old  Bagot,  as- 
suming for  the  first  time  a  paternal  tone  of 
familiarity  with  the  fair  penitent  whose  con- 
fessions had  been  so  frankly  deposited  in  his 
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hands,  and  dismissing  John  to  announce  Lady 
Well  wood's  speedy  arrival,  "  Exert  yourself  to 
see  Mrs.  Domton ;  exert  yourself  to  follow  your 
usual  occupations.  Nothing  incapacitates  us 
for  decision  on  points  involving  our  connexion 
with  the  world,  so  much  as  to  fix  our  attention 
exclusively  and  in  solitude  on  the  subject  under 
debate.  You  have  made  up  your  mind,  you 
say,  that  your  separation  from  Sir  Henry  Well- 
wood  having  been  effected  at  your  own  desire, 
and  actuated  by  your  own  wilfulness,  is  a  step 
that  cannot  be  recalled.  You, —  who  were  so 
easily  tempted  to  annul  an  engagement  the 
most  important  of  any  dependent  on  the  exer- 
cise of  human  will, — an  engagement  contracted 
in  the  presence  of  God — solemnized  at  his  altar, 
and  sanctified  in  his  holy  name, — are  unwilling 
to  incur  the  scorn  of  the  world  by  cancelling  a 
document  of  mere  legal  obligation  !  You  would 
condemn  the  man  you  love,  and  what  is  more, 
whom  you  respect,  to  the  misery  of  a  widowed 
home ; — you  would  retain  your  own  equivocal 
standing  in  society  (for  a  woman  separated  from 
her  husband,  let  the  grounds  of  provocation  be 
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what  they  may,  occupies  at  least  a  suspicious 
place  in  public  regard)  rather  than  condescend 
to  own  that  Henrietta  at  five-and-twenty  is  wiser 
and  (suffer  me  to  say  it)  better  than  Henrietta 
in  her  nonage!  Let  us  dismiss  the  subject  for 
a  while.  I  will  return  hither  in  the  evening,  to 
tell  you  as  truly  as  I  would  tell  my  own  Sophy, 
my  own  Harriet,  in  what  light  I  regard  such  a 
determination.  Meanwhile,  oblige  me  by  re- 
ceiving the  visit  of  this  Mrs.  Dornton ;  and 
while  dispassionately  weighing  the  value  of  her 
opinions  and  that  of  the  triflers  of  society, 
against  the  approval  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
wise,  estimate  your  own  discretion  in  sacrificing 
your  peace  of  mind  to  the  judgment  of  such 
false  oracles." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


Fair  to  no  purpose, — artful  to  no  end, — • 
Young  without  lovers, — old  without  a  friend. 

P&PB. 
L'aigle  lui  dit,  tout  en  colore, 
Caquet  bon-bec,  ma  mie.  Adieu  ! — Je  n'ai  que  faire 

D'une  babillarde  a  ma  cour ; 
C'est  un  fort  m^chant  caract^re. 

La  Fontaine, 


Had  the  amiable  philanthropist  of  West  Hill 
been  aware  that  the  visitor  to  whom  he  des- 
patched his  reluctant  disciple  was  to  be  classed 
in  the  order  of  venomous  reptiles,  rather  than 
in  that  of  the  ephemeral  insects  which  he  be- 
lieved to  possess  an  undue  influence  over  Lady 
Wellwood's  mind,  he  would  perhaps  have  spared 
her  the  effort.  Had  the  lady  of  the  swollen 
eyelids  been  led  to  suspect  the  purpose  for  which 
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Mr.  Bagot  claimed  this  respite  of  judgment — 
this  suspension  of  her  decision — she  would  cer- 
tainly have  detained  him  in  the  little  rustic 
studio  of  Myrtle  Grove,  for  further  remon- 
strance. 

As  she  approached  the  portico,  she  saw  that 
Mrs.  Dornton,  who  had  wandered  forth  to  pil- 
lage her  carnation  beds,  was  standing  with  an 
uplifted  eye-glass  to  watch  the  receding  figure 
of  Mr.  Bagot ;  whose  fine  upright  person  de- 
ceived her  at  a  distance  into  the  opinion  that 
her  friend  Hatty  had  been  wandering  in  her 
shrubberies  with  the  mysterious  stranger  de- 
scribed by  Collingbury  to  poor  dear  Mrs.  Dela- 
field,  and  by  Mrs.  Delafield  to  the  sister-in-law 
of  her  poor  dear  departed  spouse.  Mrs.  Dorn- 
ton having  visited  Mortlake  the  preceding  week, 
to  grumble  her  complaints  of  the  inattention  of 
her  beloved  Frederick  in  neglecting  to  procure 
her  tickets  for  White's  and  Watier's,  and  his 
insulting  notion  of  putting  her  off  with  one  for 
the  Generals'  ball,  (the  pis-aller  of  that  festive 
period),  found  her  murmurs  echoed  by  the  la- 
mentations of  Sir  Henry  Wellwood's  sister  over 
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the  errors  of  their  former  friend,— the  degene- 
rate niece  of  Lady  Mandeville, — the  false  and 
frail  Henrietta.  After  many  a  fruitless  con- 
jecture, touching  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
young  gentleman  who  was  described  by  Sir  Ja- 
cob to  be  so  handsome,  so  prepossessing,  and  the 
proprietor  of  so  fine  a  horse,  Mrs.  Dornton  de- 
termined to  appease  her  curiosity  by  a  visit  to 
Myrtle  Bank ;  where  a  course  of  dexterous  cross- 
examination  might  perhaps  avail  to  determine 
whether  Sir  Thomas  Riddlesworth,  Lord  Ragley, 
or  the  Duke  of  Durham,  were  the  favoured  indi- 
vidual causing  so  singular  an  acceleration 
in  the  pulse  of  her  susceptible  friend.  She 
still  trusted  to  discover  that  the  offender  was 
some  far  less  illustrious  individual ;  that  her 
dear  Henrietta  (whom  she  now  trebly  detested 
as  the  remote  and  innocent  cause  of  her  own 
disastrous  marriage),  had  been  committing  her- 
self by  a  flirtation  with  some  Mr.  Smith  or 
Captain  Brown: — that  her  fault  was  ungilded 
by  the  false  glitter  of  fashion. 

But  if  the  Helena  of  the  Tunbridge   Rocks, 
in  her  pink  satin  hat  and  feathers,  formed  a  dis- 
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advantageous  contrast  to  the  fair  Henrietta 
Broughton,  what  might  not  be  said  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  graceful  dignified  Lady  Well- 
wood,  to  the  gaudy,  fretful,  meretricious,  shrew- 
ish-looking woman  whom  she  now  conducted 
into  the  green  retreat  of  her  luxurious  boudoir ; 
and  whose  hollow  looks,  rouge-seared  com- 
plexion, factitious  youthfulness,  and  sneering 
malignity,  almost  warranted  the  contempt  la- 
vished upon  her  by  the  spendthrift  who,  like 
the  file  in  the  fable,  had  proved  too  hard  even 
for  a  viper. 

From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age, 

this  "  veteraPi  of  the  world  "  had  pursued  her 
heartless  career,  without  conferring  or  enjoying 
one  day  of  happiness :  and  she  now  directed  her 
morning's  airing  as  far  as  Putney,  solely  in  the 
hope  of  irritating  or  mortifying  the  victim  of  her 
former  manoeuvres. 

"  What  on  earth  could  tempt  you,  my  dear 
Lady  Wellwood,"  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  tear-stained  cheeks  of  her  friend,  "  to  take 
those  Bagot  girls  to  White's?  You  must  be 
aware  that  they  never  were  intended  by  art  or 
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nature  for  the  beau  monde  ;  and  you  only  render 
yourself  and  them  ridiculous  by  pushing  them 
beyond  their  sphere.  I  understand  too,  that 
poor  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  was  very  much  hurt 
by  your  appearing  at  a  fete  where  you  must 
have  been  aware  that  his  presence  was  indis- 
pensable." 

"Was  he?"  mechanically  answered  Henri- 
etta; scarcely  able  to  hear  even  the  name  of 
poor  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  without  tears. 

"  Dornton  tells  me  that  it  is  a  favourite 
amusement  at  the  Guards'  Club  to  watch  Lord 
Ingerfield  making  a  fool  of  that  silly  little 
cousin  of  his, — that  giggling  Sophy  Bagot." 

"  It  is  a  diversion  they  should  make  the  most 
of,"  cried  Lady  Wellwood,  rallying  her  spirits ; 
"  for  he  will  soon  be  authorized  to  resent 
the  liberty : — in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she 
will  become  Lady  Ingerfield.  Mr.  Bagot  has 
already  given  his  consent." 

"  Poor  Harriet ! — What  a  blow  to  her  pride 
to  see  her  younger  sister  become  a  Viscountess  ! 
— I  hope  there  is  plenty  of  willow  among  the 
groves  of  West  Hill." 
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"  I  fancy  we  are  more  likely  to  stand  in  need 
of  orange-blossom.  There  will  be  another  wed- 
ding before  the  end  of  the  summer." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Helena,  fancying  she  was 
now  on  the  brink  of  the  secret;  and  that  a 
divorce  was  about  to  give  freedom  to  the 
lady  and  lord  of  the  Abbey,  and  leave  them 
to  the  formation  of  more  auspicious  ties.  "  And 
so  then,  after  all,  the  separate  maintenance  will* 
end,  where  it  ought  to  have  begun,  with — " 

"  It  will  end  where  it  began,"  said  Lady 
Wellwood,  with  spirit,  "  in  misrepresentation 
and  misery  to  myself.  I  did  not  refer  to  my 
own  affairs :  it  is  long — very  long — since  I  have 
possessed  a  friend  sufficiently  trust-worthy  to 
claim  my  confidence.  I  alluded  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Bagot's  eldest  daughter  with  the 
Duke  of  Durham,  of  which  the  solemnization  is 
fixed  for  August.  He  will  then  be  five-and- 
twenty,  and,  according  to  his  father's  will,  of 
age." 

"  Humph  ! "  growled  Mrs.  Dornton,  pro- 
voked beyond  measure,  and  startled  into  sin- 
cerity.    "  Then   after  all  perhaps  it  may  have 
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been  the  Duke  whom  ColUngbury  so  often  sur- 
prised here,  and  whose  visits  were  the  cause  of 
so  much  agitation  to  yourself?  You  really 
should  have  been  more  guarded,  my  dear ! — for 
though  you  live  so  little  in  the  world  that  pub- 
lic opinion  may  seem  unimportant,  the  voice  of 
society  always  finds  its  time  and  place  to  reach 
one's  ear. 

'*  It  is  sometimes  very  long  on  its  journey,  or 
you  would  have  heard  of  Harriet's  and  Sophy's 
approaching  marriages,  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged this  fortnight  past." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  my  attention  has  been 
engrossed  by  the  scandalous  stories  they  have 
tended  to  originate  and  circulate  respecting 
yourself.  You  have  no  notion  of  the  romances 
Mrs.  Delafield  has  thought  fit  to  compile  on 
the  subject." 

"  I  wish  to  have  none.  She  is  a  very  inoffen- 
sive woman,  and  must  have  been  misled  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  others." 

"  Collingbury  is  the  greatest  tittle-tattle  on 
earth.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  bring  him  to  ac- 
count pretty  severely  for  spreading  scandal  at 
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my  expense.  What  business  had  he  to  make 
mysteries  concerning  your  visitors  ?  I  have  little 
doubt  he  knew  the  '  young  and  handsome 
military-looking  man'  by  sight  as  well  as  you 
or  I." 

"  I  fancy  not"  replied  Henrietta,  with  some 
dignity.  "  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  saw 
Sir  Henry  Wellwood  before." 

"  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Dorn- 
ton,  dropping  her  eye-glass  with  amazement. 
"Why  then  you  are  about  to  form  some  ami- 
cable arrangement? — Surely  it  might  have  been 
decently  settled  by  your  lawyers  ?" 

"  There  is  no  arrangement  necessary,"  re- 
plied Lady  Wellwood,  losing  her  courage  and 
becoming  confused  in  her  expressions.  "  Every 
thing  of  that  kind  was  settled  during  my  Aunt 
Mandeville's  lifetime,  five  years  ago." 

"  Then  what  in  the  world  brings  him  to 
Myrtle  Bank ;  to  play  the  spy,  or  the  lover  ? — 
or—" 

"  All  vindictive  feeling  has  long  been  at  an 
end  between  us,"  said   Henrietta,  piqued  into 
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the  assumption  of  self-command;  "  and  I  see 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  two  persons, 
whose  domestic  union  was  interrupted  solely  by 
infirmity  of  temper,  should  meet  on  the  footing 
of  a  friendly  acquaintance. 

"  To  form  a  laughing-stock  of  society!" 
cried  Helena,  bursting  into  a  contemptuous 
fit  of  merriment.  "  Just  conceive  how  it  will 
amuse  the  world  to  discover  that  you  two, 
who  could  not  live  under  the  same  roof  without 
quarrelling,  and  who  actually  made  public  their 
dissensions  by  a  squabble  in  a  common  inn,  are 
playing  the  fool  by  a  tender  courtship  in  your 
dotage  !  To  be  sure,  now  Mrs.  Allstone  is  set- 
tled in  Yorkshire,  Wellwood  must  find  the 
Abbey  so  dull  that  even  a  family  fight  might 
be  an  amendment ;  and  Myrtle  Bank  will  be 
a  sad  incumbrance  to  you  when  the  Bagots  no 
longer  afford  a  pretext  for  your  appearing  at 
all  the  balls  of  the  season,  and  driving  into 
town  every  morning/' 

«•  No  !''  said  Henrietta,  trying  to  encounter 
malice  with  malice.  "  I  shall  retain  a  very  fair 
apology  for  a  little  dissipation,  in  my  visits  to 
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Durham  House;  and  the  Ingerfields  have 
already  purchased  a  splendid  house  in  Grosvenor 
Place." 

'*Well,  take  care  you  don't  interfere  with 
their  billing  and  cooing.  It  is  very  unsafe  to 
intrude  upon  people  during  their  honey-year. 
One  sometimes  finds  oneself  Madame  de  Trop." 

"  I  have  no  fear  on  that  head,"  said  Henri- 
etta pointedly.  "  Having  no  object  to  "attain 
nor  evil  wishes  to  gratify  in  interrupting  the 
domestic  happiness  of  my  married  friends,  I 
do  not  apprehend  they  will  ever  have  cause  to 
repent  having  extended  their  hospitality  to- 
wards me." 

Mrs.  Dornton,  furious  at  the  reproof  her 
malignity  had  courted,  now  rose  to  take  leave  ; 
and  poor  Lady  Wellwood  almost  regretted  her 
departure.  She  dreaded  to  find  herself  alone, 
and  under  the  necessity  of  examining  herself 
stedfastly  whether  she  repented  her  former 
errors ;  whether  her  pride  were  still  suffi- 
ciently predominant  to  harden  her  heart  against 
its  duties,  its  natural  affections,  its  hopes  of 
future  happiness. 
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She  had  now  heard  the  worst.  "  She  should 
become  a  laughing  stock  to  the  world  !"  But  it 
was  not  by  that  Bagotlike  portion  of  the  world, 
whose  respect  and  good-will  she  had  been  con- 
ciliating by  four  years  of  prudent,  amiable,  and 
graceful  self-government.  It  was  the  world  of 
Dorntons  and  Broadsdens,  of  Collingburys  and 
Appleburys ;  and  if  perchance  the  merry  jest  of 
an  Ingerfield  or  the  caustic  sentence  of  a  Byron 
were  vented  on  her  feminine  inconsistency,  the 
annoyance  would  be  temporary,  the  laugh  would 
expire  unechoed,  the  cynic  taunt  soon  be  for- 
gotten,— while  her  own  peace  of  mind  remained 
secure  for  life.  What — what — were  all  the 
sneers  of  all  the  multitudes  assembled  at  that 
very  moment,  by  the  public  rejoicings  in  the 
public  parks,  in  honour  of  the  return  of  peace — 
compared  with  the  joy  she  should  experience 
in  listening  to  Wellwood's  grateful  thanks  for 
her  concessions ;  in  feeling  the  kind,  good,  sen- 
sible, forgiving  Mrs.  AUstone  locked  in  her 
arms ;  in  renewing  her  rides,  drives,  walks,  and 
whispers,  among  those  charming  groves  on  the 
banks  of  Trent,  which  had  witnessed  the  only 
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truly  happy  moments  of  her  life;  in  being  able 
to  close  her  eyes  in  sleep  (unaided  by  Sir  Jacob's 
juleps)  with  her  conscience  cleared  of  the  stain 
of  ingratitude  towards  the  man  who  had  chosen 
her  as  the  partner  of  his  honest  heart  and  brilliant 
destinies ;  and  the  still  more  deadly  sin  of  ingra- 
titude towards  that  Providence,  whose  blessings 
she  had  converted  into  a  curse. 

Lonjj  before  she  contrived  to  end  this  in- 
teresting  argument  to  her  own  satisfaction,  two 
important  connsellors  were  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  the  contending  party  ; — Mr.  Bagot,  who  was 
just  returned  from  town,  and  Sir  Henry  Well- 
wood,  whose  foot  he  had  suspended  on  the  step 
of  a  travelling-carriage  the  post-boys  of  which 
had  their  ticket  made  out  for  the  Barnet  road. 
The  urbane  and  conciliating  old  man  found  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  traveller  that  it 
might  be  expedient  to  visit  Myrtle  Bank,  on  his 
way  to  Yorkshire,  to  take  leave  of  the  Allstones  ; 
in  order  that,  if  Henrietta  could  be  induced  to 
accompany  him  in  his  tour  on  the  Rhine,  she 
might  have  leisure  for  her  preparations. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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But,  however  great  the  eloquence  of  either 
leading  or  junior  counsel,  it  was  not  put  to  the 
trial.  A  single  glance  at  Henrietta's  counte- 
nance, as  he  entered  the  green  drawing-room, 
served  to  convince  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  that  a 
rainbow  was  in  the  sky ;  while  a  single  flood  of 
tears  wept  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  olive  green 
surtout,  sufficed  to  convince  her  Ladyship  that 
her  husband's  soul  had  still  no  other  idol  ! 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  philosopher 
of  West  Hill  experienced  greater  triumph 
and  greater  joy  on  the  morning  which 
united  his  two  beloved  girls  to  husbands  eminent 
equally  in  rank  and  worthiness,  than  on  the 
afternoon  which  drew  a  tear  from  his  old  eyes 
over  the  "  one  sinner  that  repented"  at  Myrtle 
Bank. 

Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Wellwood  were  discreet 
enough  to  afford  ample  time  for  the  discussions 
and  impertinencies  of  the  gossips  of  society,  by  a 
prolonged  tour  on  the  continent ;  a  tour  which 
might  almost  be  termed  bridal.  After  a  winter 
passed  at  Vienna  and  another  at  Naples,  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  new  pleasures  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  new  accomplishments,  they  returned 
to  their  native  country  to  discover  that  the 
affair  of  the  separate  maintenance  was  already 
extinguished  by  fifty  newer  scandals : — to  find  the 
Dukeof  Durham  turned  Cabinetminister; — Lord 
Ingerfield  fox  hunter  ; — Byron  married,  parted, 
banished ; — Dornton  benched,  whitewashed,  and 
sent  to  Coventry; — his  wife  and  (3ld  Letitia 
"  fighting  their  battles  o'er  again"  at  the  Chelten- 
ham cardtables ; — Mrs.  Delafield  married  to  Sir 
Jacob ; — and  Blanche  about  to  be  united  to  the 
heir  of  Shoreham  Castle. 

Among  the  earliest  tenants  of  the  new 
wing,  (now  furnished  with  the  interesting 
product  of  their  Italian  researches)  were  the 
Allstones,  the  Durhams,  and  the  Ingerfields. 
But  of  all  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  little 
Harry  Well  wood, — who  on  this  occasion  was  first 
introduced  to  a  game  of  romps  by  his  Yorkshire 
cousins  Tom  and  Arabella, — the  happiest  was 
Mr.  Bagot ;  who  not  only  regarded  the  domes- 
tic happiness  of  his  hosts  as  the  work  of  his  own 
L  2 
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hands,  but  had  the  I'apture  of  transmitting  to 
the  Royal  Society  some  curious  specimens  of 
arragonite,  discovered  by  himself  in  a  neglected 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellwood 
Abbey. 


THE    END. 


HEARTS  AND  DIAMONDS; 


OR. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO." 


Mopsa. — I  love  stories  in  print,  a'  life ;   for  then  we  are  sure 
they  are  true. 

j^utolycus. — Here  's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune. 

Mopsa. — Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Autolyciis, — Very  true.  Winter's  Talk, 
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CHAPTER  L 


tl   me   semble   que   Ton   dit  les  choses  encore  plus  finemeirt 
^u'on  ne  pent  les  ^crire.  La  Bruyere. 


One  morning  last  spring,  the  busy  idleness 
of  a  London  life  placed  me  for  a  few  hours  in 
company  with  old  Lady  Clendennis  (the  most 
anecdotic  of  the  dowagers  survi\dng  the  court 
of    Queen    Charlotte,    and    the   brilliant    era 

of'^ House),  while  she  sought  out  a 

fashionable  miniature  painter  to  perpetuate  the 
beauties  of  her  niece,  Lady  Emily  Derwent. 
With  true  feminine  indecision  of  choice,  we 
visited  every  British  artist  of  renown  in  this  deli- 
cate department  of  the  art,  and  at  length  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  a  new  wonder ; — some  wild  man  of 
the  mountains,  a  member  of  all  the  academies 
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in  Europe,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  Lady  Clendennis  by  one  of  the  fashion- 
able lion-feeders  of  May  Fair. 

Signore  Ambrazani  was  to  be  found  on  one 
of  the  stories  of  a  large  mansion  in  a  populous 
and  fashionable  street  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town :  a  house  such  as  may  occasionally  be 
noticed  in  the  best  situations;  wearing,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  wide  sashes,  plate  glass,  Bernasconi 
cement,  mahogany  window-frames,  and  archi- 
tectural breadth  of  its  modernized  neighbour- 
hood, the  same  ill-pointed,  dilapidated-looking 
frontage,  wainscoted  door  with  projecting  archi- 
trave and  adjacent  link  extinguisher,  two-paned 
windows,  and  roof  of  irregular  red  tiles,  with 
which  it  adorned  or  disfigured  the  reign  of  the 
first  George. 

On  descending  into  a  hall  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  the  pavement  of  humid  and  chequered 
marble,  the  staircase  creaking  and  careless  of 
the  perpendicular,  of  which  the  worn-out  and 
obsolete  parquet  was  uneclipsed  by  the  super- 
fluity of  a  carpet — all  spoke  of  a  past  century. 
The  place  was  old-fashioned  and  gloomy ;  and 
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white  vve  mounted  to  the  studio  of  the  artist,  I 
could  not  forbear  commenting  to  Lady  Clen- 
dennis  on  the  improvement  of  our  domestic 
architecture,  contrasted  with  the  paltry  wooden 
pilasters,  painted  cornices,  and  heavy  Dutch 
carving,  to  be  found  in  the  interiors  of  the  last 
century.  From  Blenheim  Castle  to  Signore 
Ambrazani's  lodgings,  all  that  our  grandfathers 
have  left  us  of  this  description,  is  cold,  formal, 
and  graceless. 

But  the  Dowasjer  bestowed  no  notice  on 
my  tirade.  She  w^as  gazing  around  her  with 
an  air  of  mournful  recognition  ;  and  even  on 
our  introduction  to  the  painting-room  and  red 
morocco  cases  of  the  artist,  I  observed  that  she 
was  far  less  intent  on  criticising  the  frizzed 
and  sevinjned  croddesses  enshrined  therein, 
than  in  pacing  his  extensive  apartment,  seating 
herself  in  a  high-backed  chair  of  exploded  out- 
line and  dimensions,  and  regarding  with  unac- 
countable earnestness  an  old  folding  screen  of 
worn-out  japan,  such  as  might  have  sheltered 
the  coterie  of  my  Lady  Lizard,  or  some  "  lady 
in  a  sacque,"  of  the  time  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
L  5 
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Nor  was  the  harangue  of  poor  Ambrazani 
better  received  than  the  effusions  of  my  own; 
eloquence.  He  praised  himself  for  some  minutes 
in  uninterrupted  fluency; — enumerated  the  num- 
ber of  crowned  heads  whom  he  had  disfigured 
for  the  decoration  of  diplomatic  snuff-boxes, 
and  the  edification  of  posterity ; — specified  his 
academic  honours,  and  the  titles  of  his  daily 
sitters  : — while  the  attention  of  his  auditress  was 
as  far  from  die  spot  and  the  hour,  as  though  she 
had 

eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner. 

"  Why  were  you  so  ungracious  to  that  poor 
man?"  said  I,  as  we  regained  the  carriage  to 
pursue  our  airing  along  the  King's  Road. 
"  You  turned  away  in  the  midst  of  a  florid 
description  of  his  parting  interview  with  the 
Pope ;  and  while  he  was  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
empress,  your  notice  was  riveted  with  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  broker  on  the  crazy  old  sofas  gracing 
his  painting-room." 

"  With  the  scrutiny  of  fond  and  painful  re- 
miniscence,"   replied    Lady    Clendennis,    in   a 
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melancholy  tone.  "  That  house  was  once  fa- 
miliar to  me  as  my  own.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  my  friend,  the  beautiful  Lady 
Stratherne;  and  had  not  an  alteration  in  the 
numbers  deceived  me,  I  should  not  have  entered 
it  on  any  casual  errand.'* 

"  Of  Lady  Stratherne ! "  I  exclaimed.  «'  Could 
that  gloomy,  tasteless  den  be  the  abode  of  a 
person  I  have  heard  mentioned  in  terms  of  such 
rapturous  admiration,  as  the  gayest,  and  fairest, 
and  frailest  of  the  beauties  of  Ranelagh?" 

"  Tasteless  and  gloomy  are  comparative  terms. 
Fifcy  years  ago,  when  our  squares  were  sheep- 
folds,  and  the  Park  an  orchard,  there  were  few 
better  or  more  elegantly  appointed  private 
houses  in  the  metropolis,  than  poor  Ambrazani's 
lodgings.  All  our  luxury  and  progress  in  the 
decorative  arts  are  of  recent  growth;  as  your 
recollections  of  Buckingham  House,  and  your 
present  view  of  the  old  palace  of  St.  James's, 
must  suffice  to  prove.  My  interest  in  its  faded 
and  unrenovated  furniture  arose,  however,  less 
from  any  critical  philosophy,  than  from  its 
association  in  my  mind  with  a  thousand  scenes 
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of  intense  and  mournful  interest,  in  which  I 
was  at  once  a  spectatress  and  an  actress.  How 
strange,  how  appalling,  to  see  whole  generations 
swept  before  us  into  the  grave,  with  all  those 
mighty  passions  so  uncontrollable  during  their 
mortal  career, — and  already  forgotten  as  if 
their  sorrows  had  been  endured,  their  struggles 
overmastered  in  vain  ! — Yet  a  few  years,  and 
I — the  last  witness  of  that  domestic  tragedy — 
shall  be  in  my  coffin ; — and  my  remembrances 
buried  in  the  bottomless  pit  of  oblivion  ! " 

"  True  ! "  said  I,  willing  to  incite  her  to 
communicativeness.  "  Ambrazani's  furniture 
will  find  its  way  to  some  old  worm-eaten  de- 
pository of  second-hand  goods ;  the  house  will 
be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  better; 
and  the  very  shadow  of  the  shade  of  your 
friend — the  last  echo  of  the  '  trumpet  with  a 
silver  sound'  that  celebrated  the  beauties  and 
follies  of  Lady  Stratherne — have  died  away. 
But  should  this  be  ? — From  century  to  century, 
mankind  is  taught  to  weep  over  the  sacrifice  of 
Virginia,  or  thrill  while  the  knife  of  Medea 
is  suspended  over  her  innocent  children ;  though 
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on  every  side  scenes  of  modern  tragedy  are 
enacted,  in  which  the  fatal  influence  of  human 
passion  impHes  that  the  dispensation  vouchsafed 
for  the  purification  of  the  moral  world,  has 
been  bestowed  in  vain." 

It  was  to  this  conversation,  and  the  recollec- 
tions freshened  in  the  mind  of  Lady  Clendennis 
by  many  an  hour  passed  in  the  old  house  during 
the  progress  of  the  miniature,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  narrative. 


Family  disputes — too  intricate  with  chancery 
suits  and  female  resentments  to  be  worth  re- 
counting,— detained  me  in  the  seclusion  of  an 
uneventful  country  life  from  the  period  of  my 
mother's  death  till  I  had  more  than  attained 
my  majority.  Educated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  with  so  limited  a  number  of  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility  that  our  little  house- 
hold disdained  to  call  itself  a  school,  I  returned 
no  more  to  the  metropolis  till,  in  the  dangerous 
daw^n  of  womanhood,  I  was  required  to  preside 
over  my  father,  Lord  Chester's  establishment. 
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He  was  a  man  absorbed  in  politics  and  clubs; 
caring  very  little  and  seeing  very  little  of 
our  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  so  long  as  his 
other  house  —  the  House  was  open;  while  his 
sister,  Lady  Here  ward,  the  person  delegated  to 
initiate  my  rusticity  into  the  customs  and 
usances  of  the  fashionable  world,  was  too  much 
of  a  valetudinarian  and  too  innately  selfish,  to 
renounce  her  personal  ease  for  the  duty  of 
accompanying  me  into  society.  She  contented 
herself  with  making  me  the  companion  of  her 
daily  drives  from  the  bird-fancier's  and  lace- 
mender's  to  the  dealers  in  old  china  and  japan ; 
haranguing  me  by  the  way  on  the  awkwardness 
of  my  demeanour,  the  Anglicized  fashion  of 
my  dress,  the  matter-of-fact  simplicity  of  my 
discourse,  and  my  total  ignorance  of  the  forms 
of  a  circle  which  to  her  own  knowledge  I 
had  never  entered.  She  was  fond  of  talking 
of  the  gay  world ;  —  describing  the  balls  at 
Almack's,  and  the  pleasures  of  Ranelagh; — 
then,  just  when  my  girlish  fancy  was  delirious 
with  a  vision  of  stars  and  garters,  feathers, 
hoops,  and  diamond  girandoles,  would  consign 
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me  to  my  cheerless  home,  and  return  to  the 
joys  of  hers — an  aviary  of  avordivats,  and  a 
potion  "  as  before"  of  Hoffman's  elixir. 

One  fine  morning  at  the  beginning  of  spring, 
some  extraordinary  impulse  of  energy  induced 
poor  Lady  Hereward  to  quit  her  chariot  in  the 
ring,  and  leaning  upon  my  arm,  supervize  the 
frisky  sports  with  which  her  obese  spaniel  at- 
tempted to  welcome  the  return  of  summer  by 
roIUng  upon  the  sooty  herbage  of  the  park ;  and 
as  I  was  casting  a  melancholy  glance  on  the 
laborious  liveliness  of  poor  Phyllis,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  drow^sy  quartette  forme  I  by 
the  indolent  dovv^ager,  her  pampered  footman, 
toddling  dog,  and  dispirited  niece,  we  were 
passed  by  a  phaeton,  the  brilliant  style  of  which 
attracted  my  attention. 

It  was  driven  by  a  distinguished-looking 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life;  by  whose  side 
lounged  one  of  the  very  loveliest  figures  I  ever 
beheld.  I  know  not  whether  I  were  most  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  the  countenance  shaded  by  her 
spreading  hat,  or  by  the  intelligent  smile,  vary- 
ing from  compassion  to  recognition,  with  which 
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she  surveyed  me.  The  smile  was  followed  by 
a  half-doubting  bow,  before  1  was  able  to 
retrace  in  the  beautiful  stranger  a  favourite 
companion  of  my  youth.  But  while  the  phaeton 
rolled  onwards  amid  the  volumes  of  dust  which, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  w^ater-carts, 
deteriorated  so  much  the  pleasures  of  the  ring, 
she  repeatedly  kissed  her  hand  with  an  air  of 
delighted  surprise. 

"  You  are  acquainted,  then,  with  Lady  Stra- 
therne?"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  as  we  hobbled 
along.  "  By  what  strange  interposition  of  the 
Devonshire  pixies,  did  she  ever  find  her  way  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dart  ?  " 

"  Lady  Stratherne  ?  Oh,  no  ! — That  is  Lady 
Isabella  Fitzmaurice, — who  was  for  some  years 
my  companion  under  the  care  of  Madame 
Galiardin." 

"  And  who  is  now  the  reigning  queen  of 
modern  fashion.  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
Sophia  ! — You  must  renew  your  acquaintance 
with  your  friend;  she  will  perhaps  good- 
naturedly  take  upon  herself  some  of  those  duties 
which  my  brother  has  so  inconsiderately  charged 
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upon  my  shoulders.  As  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
woman  in  my  state  of  health,  without  half  a  nerve 
left,  to  go  racketing  about  night  after  night." 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  how  will  Isabella  ever 
find  me  out  ? — Are  you  acquainted  with  her  ?  " 

"  Of  course  !  Lady  Stratherne  occupies  a 
a  place  in  society  which  renders  it  necessary  we 
should  be  acquainted.  I  know  her  intimately  ; 
— that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  one  ever  knows 
people  in  London.  We  send  each  other  cards 
once  a  year ;  and  if  I  were  still  mingling  in  the 
crowds  of  the  great  world,  we  should  also  ex- 
change curtsies ; — as  it  is,  we  have  never  met." 

"  Then  vrhat  chance  have  I  that  she  will  dis- 
cover my  abode  in  this  wide  wilderness  of 
London?" 

"  You  really  talk,  Lady  Sophia,  as  if  Lord 
Chester's  residence  were  as  much  a  matter  of 
mystery  as  that  of  some  disbanded  Captain  of 
the  Train  Bands.  Pray  learn  to  entertain  a 
more  becoming  sense  of  your  own  dignity." 

"  Believe  me,  I  shall  feel  the  very  highest 
respect  for  it,  should  it  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  Isabella  Fitzmaurice  and  myself." 
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And  a  speedy  opportunity  occurred  for  my 
performance  of  the  promise.  On  the  following 
day,  Isabella — gay  and  gracious  and  affec- 
tionate as  when  we  enacted  Helena  and 
Hermia  together  over  our  Itahan  grammar, — 
was  seated  in  my  dreary  apartment,  reproaching 
me  with  my  tardiness  in  acquainting  her  with 
my  residence  in  town. 

"  Do  not  fancy,  dear  Sophy,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  have  brought  your  blue  eyes  to  London  for 
no  better  purpose  than  to  sit  in  this  desolate 
drawing-room,  knotting  fringe.  By  the  by^ 
who  was  that  hideosity  of  a  chaperon  with 
whom  you  were  making  yourself  ridiculous 
yesterday,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Park?'* 

"  My  aunt.  Lady  Hereward; — an  acquaint- 
ance, 1  fancy,  of  your  ladyship's,"  said  T,  swell- 
ing with  offended  dignity. 

"  No  !  my  ladyship  has  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  any  person  capable  of  such 
deliberate  quizzicality.  But  what  has  she  to  do 
with  you; — and  what  have  you  to  do  with 
yourself?" 

"  To  the  first  question  I  must  answer  every 
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things — to  the  last,  nothing!  Lady  Hereward 
has  been  commissioned  by  my  father  to  preside 
over  my  pleasures ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
acquits  herself  of  the  task  leaves  me  to  the 
resource  of  the  knotting  shuttle  which  so  griev- 
ously moves  your  disdain." 

"  And  are  you  happy,  Sophy,  in  this  semi- 
existent  state  of  enjoyment?"  inquired  Lady 
Stratherne,  acquiring  for  a  moment  a  more 
serious  cast  of  countenance. 

"  Happy? — no,  indeed  !" 

Her  face  brightened  at  the  prospect  of  a 
partner  in  that  lassitude  of  discontent  and  enmd, 
which  I  then  regarded  as  the  mere  entr'acte  of 
a  life  of  pleasure. 

"  I  would  give  worlds  to  return  to  Devon- 
shire," said  I ;  "  where,  though  condemned  to 
a  monotonous  mode  of  existence  and  the  control 
of  two  rigid  maiden  aunts,  I  had  at  least  the 
enjoyments  of  a  country  lifg — air,  exercise,  and 
leisure — undisturbed  by  the  trammels  and 
rumours  of  the  great  world." 

" — By  Lady  Hereward  and  her  dropsical  lap- 
dog.     Well,  w^ell  !  waste  not  a  breath  in  further 
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murmurs.  You  belong  to  me  now; — in  token 
of  which  exchange  of  suzerainty,  I  carry  you  off 
in  triumph  to  dine  with  me;  that  I  may  gratify 
my  pride  with  the  exhibition  of  my  little  domi- 
nion, including  my  loving  lord  and  my  little 
girls.  Prepare  yourself  to  be  enchanted  with 
us  all.'' 

"  Very  willingly.  But  I  fear,  dear  Isabella  ! 
I  must  defer  the  process  of  enchantment  till  I 
have  spoken  to  my  father.  It  is  not  impossible 
he  may  return  home  to  dinner." 

"  But  it  is  quite  impossible  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  Lady  Sophia  Meredyth's  company. 
No,  no! — I  will  leave  a  note  for  him,  and  ex- 
plain every  thing." 

Nothing  appeared  to  me  so  strange  as  the 
easy  self-possession  with  which  Isabella  disposed 
of  the  authority  of  a  person  so  awful  in  my 
estimation : — "  Are  you  then  acquainted  with 
my  father?" 

"  He  knows  me ;  which  is  quite  as  much  to 
the  purpose.  Once  a  year  he  honours  the 
gathering  together  of  the  political  menagerie  at 
our  table  ;  and  twice  or  thrice  as  often,  we  look 
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at  each  other  with  a  trifling  gesture  of  recogni- 
tion, at  some  ministerial  squeeze.  Assure  your- 
self he  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  you  have 
fallen  into  my  hands.  No  one  keeps  a  more 
accurate  tariff'  of  the  thrones  and  dominions  of 
fashionable  life,  than  our  good  Lord  Chester." 

The  idea  that  my  father  could  be  "delighted" 
bv  any  circumstance  involving  the  interests  of 
my  neglected  self,  served  to  amuse  me  while  I 
was  preparing  to  accompany  Isabella ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  in  her  blue  vis-d-vis  (such 
at  that  epoch  was  the  flagrant  taste  for  a  showy 
equipage),  dashing  along  Brook  Street  at  a  rate 
which  would  have  terrified  Lady  Hereward  be- 
yond all  redemption  from  the  aid  of  Hoffman's 
Elixir. 

I  was  indeed,  as  she  predicted,  enchanted  with 
the  fairy  realm  governed  by  Lady  Stratherne  ; 
— with  her  beautiful  children,  her  brilliant  esta- 
blishment, the  little  knot  of  eminent  wits  and 
politicians  assembled  at  her  table ;  and  above  all, 
with  the  indescribable  grace  of  demeanor  and 
playfulness  of  mind,  with  which  she  acted  as 
mistress  of  its  ceremonies.  Li  the  evening, 
when  we  were  at  length  left  alone.— by  the  pro- 
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longation  of  those  hospitable  orgies  which  were 
wont,  fifty  years  ago,  to  introduce  a  reeling 
Prince  into  the  circle  of  St.  James's,  a  reeling 
legislator  to  the  benches  of  St.  Stephen's,  and 
a  reeling  Cato  to  the  boards  of  Drury, — Isabella  ^ 
stretched  herself  at  full  length  upon  that  pon- 
derous sofa  on  which  you  were  seated  this  morn- 
ing; and  with  half-closed  eyes  proceeded  to 
interrogate  me,  touching  my  impressions  of  her 
and  hers. 

"  You  find  me  much  changed,  dear  Sophia, 
since  we  parted  at  poor  old  Galiardin's  ?  " — 
"  Eucharis  expanded  into  Calypso." 
"A  very  classical  illustration;  and  originating,  I 
suppose,  in  my  recurrence  to  the  school-room. — 
By  the  way,  let  me  caution  you,  dearest !  against 
appearing  precieuse  in  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  wits 
you  will  meet  in  my  set.  Let  them  but  affix 
some  malicious  epithet  to  your  name,  and  your 
chances  of  success  in  our  world — '  the  world* — 
are  over  at  once  and  for  ever." 

"  Believe  me  I  am  quite  unambitious  of  the 
distinctions  it  is  empowered  to  grant.  Success  ! 
— you  talk  as  of  the  debut  of  an  actress." 

"  I  talk  like  other  reasonable  beings ;    none 
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but  idiots  or  philosophers  presume  to  despise 
the  voice  of  society,  or  hold  themselves  above 
the  tone  of  the  times.  The  men  whose  suffrage 
I  forewarn  you  to  propitiate,  are  persons  who 
lead  the  opinion  of  our  own  day,  and — " 

"As  you  please! — I  will  not  dispute  their 
prerogative,"  said  I^  ''nor  am  I  likely  to  provoke 
their  animosity  by  assmning  the  tone  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouiilet.  The  wonderful  rumours  which 
reach  Devonshire  of  your  blue-stocking  club, 
your  Mi's.  Montagues  and  Mrs.  Veseys, — your 
Mrs.  Delanys  and  Mrs.  Grevilles, — your  Miss 
Talbots  and  Mrs.  Carters, — have  not  inspired  me 
with  the  least  curiosity  to  enter,  even  as  a  spec- 
tator, their  bureaux  d' esprit.  But  you  appear 
tired,  dear  Lady  Stratherne;  were  I  not  here, 
you  would  perhaps  retire  to  rest  without  waiting 
for  the  re-appearance  of  these  barbarians?" — 

'•  Rest !"  cried  Isabella  laughing,  "I  am  lying 
here  only  to  recruit  my  strength  for  the  vigils 
of  the  niglit.  At  eleven,  I  go  to  Lady  Dela- 
ville's :  and  if  to-morrow's  sun  should  not  still 
find  me  at  the  Pharo-table,  it  w^ill  do  less  than 
any  of  its  predecessors  for  the  last  fortnight  ! " 
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"Pharo !"  cried  I  in  dismay ;  "at  your  age  !  — 
I  imagined  such  diversions  belonged  to  the 
dowager  era  of  Lady  Hereward  and  her  clique,^' 

"  Lady  who  ?— the  lady  of  the  lapdog  ?7-No, 
no  !  the  genius  of  a  woman  of  her  years  and 
dimensions  should  never  extend  beyond  the  .sad 
sobriety  of  whist.  But  enough  of  play  and 
players  !  I  see  nothing  else  all  night ;  for  the 
love  of  charity  let  me  talk  of  something  else 
during  the  day.  Tell  me,  Sophy  ;  what  do  you 
think  of  Lord  Stratherne  ?  " 

"  I  long  to  disappoint  you  by  acknowledging 
less  than  the  truth  of  my  admiration;  but  I 
must  not  affect  to  frown  on  all  your  predilec- 
tions. Li  one  word  then,  I  think  him  the  best 
looking,  best  mannered,  and  most  distinguished 
man  I  have  seen  since  my  arrival  in  town.'* 

"  Which  implies,  perhaps,  that  you  have  left 
some  person  equally  handsome  and  equally  fas- 
cinating at  the  other  extremity  of  Dartmoor  ? 
Ah !  by  your  consciousness  I  find  I  have  shot 
home; — right  in  the  bull's-eye,  by  Cupid  and  all 
his  arrows  !  or  a  blush  never  yet  spoke  truth. 
But  I  will  not  ask  your  confidence,  in  order 
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that  some  day  or  other  it  may  come  begging  for 
my  acceptance." 

"  In  the  mean  time,  you  must  rest  contented 
with  my  opinion  that  Iword  Stratherne  has  quite 
the  air  of  a  hero  of  romance ;  and  that  you  do 
wrong  in  renouncing  his  company  for  that  of 
Pam  or  the  Red  Nine." 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Chez  elle  en  ses  emplois  I'aube  du  leridemain 
Souvent  la  trouve  encore  les  cartes  a  la  main  : 
Alors  pour  se  coucher  les  quittant,  tion  sans  peine, 
Elle  plaint  le  malheur  de  la  nature  humaine, 
Qui  veut  en  un  sommeil  ou  tout  s'ensevelit 
Tant  d'heures  sans  jouer  se  consumer  au  lit ! 

BOILEAU. 

From  that  evening  the  acquaintance,  thus 
cavalierly  renewed,  was  maintained  by  all  the 
assiduities  of  fashionable  friendship ;  at  "  opera 
park,  and  play,"  I  was  the  constant  companion 
of  the  worshipped  wife  of  Lord  Stratherne.  In 
her  private  circle  I  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
Fox,  Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  Walpole,  Boothby, 
St.  Leger,  the  young  Duke  of  Ancaster — even 
the  Prince  himself— delighted  to  court  the  smiles 
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of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  women  who  ever 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Fashion. 

My  father,  meanwhile,  absorbed  in  the  du- 
ties and  pleasures  of  office,  forming  part  of 
machinery  of  the  state,  and  accessible  to  no 
anxieties  but  such  as  could  be  discussed  in 
Council  or  were  connected  with  the  Order  of  the 
Day, — was  perfectly  satisfied  to  know  me  under 
the  protection  of  a  woman,  the  name  of  whose 
lord  belonged  to  the  ministerial  majority,  and 
who  was  herself  especially  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  their  majesties ;  and  perhaps  the  con- 
tentment with  which  he  contemplated  my  own 
connexion  with  Lady  Stratherne,  was  not  abated 
by  tlie  knowledge  that  a  certain  Lord  Clen- 
dennis  formed  part  of  her  coterie,  who  was 
supposed  to  regard  me  with  attention.  For 
my  own  part,  1  thought  myself  only  too  for- 
tunate in  exchanging  the  hypochondriac  and 
tedious  society  of  Lady  Hereward,  her  apo- 
thecary and  her  Phyllis,  for  that  of  so  cheer- 
ful and  affectionate  a  companion  as  Isabella, 
for  the  endearments  of  her  beautiful  children, 
and  the  courtesies  of  her  Lord. 
M  2 
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Were  I,  even  now,  to  specify  the  most 
distinguished  man  with  whom  I  ever  asso- 
ciated, it  would  be  Lord  Stratherne.  Bred  in 
the  scliool  of  diplomacy,  his  manners  were 
however  as  chilling  as  they  were  graceful ;  his 
smoothness  was  the  smoothness  of  ice ;  and  he 
was  a  person  to  justify  the  distinction  imagined  by 
Talleyrand — of  being  ''creux'^  rather  than  "joro- 
fond.''  In  all  his  thoughts  and  actions,  however 
he  might  strive  to  assume  an  air  of  frankness, 
there  seemed  to  lurk  some  arriere  pensee ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  feel  on  a  confidential  footing 
with  one  who  evidently  bestowed  his  confidence 
upon  no  human  being.  As  a  public  man,  he  had 
the  reputation  of  ability  and  integrity ;  but  in 
private  life,  there  was  too  much  of  the  politician 
in  his  demeanour  to  make  him  an  object  of  cor- 
dial regard.  To  me,  as  the  husband  of  my  friend, 
he  was  peculiarly  agreeable,  from  the  undeviating 
courtesy  with  which  he  marked  the  progress  of 
my  domestication  in  her  society ;  but  I  felt  that 
in  the  place  of  Lady  Stratherne  I  should  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  terms  of 
confidence  existing  between  them.  In  friend- 
ship, indeed,  a  species  of  reserve  may  prevail 
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without  exciting  suspicion,  or  repelling  attach- 
ment, for  ties  must  still  exist  superior  to  its 
claims ; — but  in  love,  the  whole  heart  should  be 
opened ;  not  a  dark  or  mysterious  spot  can  be 
suffered  to  disguise  the  heart  of  either  party, 
without  producing  a  corresponding  eclipse  of  the 
brightness  of  affection.  In  love  it  must  be  all  or 
nothing  ;  reserve  on  a  single  point  creates  mis- 
trust in  all. 

It  was  to  this  want  of  confidence  I  was  soon 
tempted  to  attribute  the  limited  influence  ex- 
ercised by  Lord  Stratherne  over  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Isabella.  His  attractions,  both 
mental  and  personal,  were  such  as  might  have 
justified  uncompromising  devotion  on  the  part 
of  a  wife ;  but  instead  of  that  absorption  in 
domestic  attachments  which  generally  follows  a 
happy  marriage,  she  made  no  secret  of  her  dis- 
taste for  the  monotony  of  home,  or  of  the 
necessity  of  the  excitement  of  flattery  and 
admiration  to  the  maintenance  of  her  cheerful- 
ness. Instead  of  displaying  her  brilliant  ori- 
ginality of  her  mind  in  conversation  with  a  per- 
son so  worthy  to  appreciate  and  improve  its 
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powers  as  Stratherne,  she  would  turn  the 
brightness  of  her  spirit  upon  any  trifler  who 
was  disposed  to  sport  in  its  sunshine.  She  had 
a  playful  word,  a  radiant  smile,  for  all  who 
courted  their  dispensation  under  the  banners  of 
fashion ; — she  was  admired,  worshipped,  talked 
of,  dreamed  of ;-— nor  did  she  affect  to  despise 
the  tribute  of  all  this  glaring  popularity.  But 
as  my  experience  of  the  world  increased,  and  I 
grew  more  observant  of  the  habits  of  her  cele- 
brated coterie  as  contrasted  with  those  of  society 
at  large,  it  struck  me  that  I  could  detect  a  tone 
of  familiarity  in  the  address  of  her  admiring  as- 
sociates, such  as  became  neither  the  eminence 
of  her  position  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Stratherne, 
nor  the  superiority  of  her  own  endowments. 
Her  set  of  friends,  composed  it  is  true  of  the 
first  characters  of  the  day,  appeared  to  regard 
Isabella,  her  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings, 
more  as  the  property  of  the  community,  than  as 
entitled  to  that  holy  reverence  which  ought  to 
surround  the  wife  of  an  honourable  man, — a 
matron  and  the  mother  of  children.  There  was 
nothing  of  levity  in  her  conduct  (as  far  as  it  was 
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observable  to  myself)  which  justified  this  degra- 
dation. When  I  accompanied  her  to  Ranelagh, 
or  the  Opera, — to  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland'sjor  at  Devonshir^House, — Lord  Strath- 
erne  was  not  only  of  the  party,  but  in  vigilant 
attendance  upon  Isabella ;  nay,  he  even  shared 
with  the  other  men  of  wit  and  fashion  collected 
around  her,  the  Hveliness  of  her  repartees  and 
the  fascination  of  her  smiles.  But  that  he  was 
content  to  share  a  treasure  so  indisputably  and 
sacredly  his  own  was,  according  to  my  view  of 
his  character,  a  mystery. 

Perhaps  my  consciousness  of  Isabella's  co- 
quetry and  disapproval  of  Stratherne's  tacit 
concurrence,  might  be  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  devotion  by  which  I  conceived  Lord  Clen- 
dennis  to  be  attached  to  her  car  of  triumph.  It 
is  true  that  during  the  intervals  of  her  capricious 
favour,  he  never  failed  to  seek  refuge  by  my 
side,  and  exhibit  his  discontent  in  little  involun- 
tary ebullitions  of  vexation  against  the  whimsi- 
cal Isabella. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  he  exclaimed  one 
day,  when  having  dined  with  us,  he  followed  me 
with  his  coffee-cup  in  his  hand  to  Lady  Strath- 
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erne's  boudoir,  "  what  tie  of  friendship  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  connect  a  person  of  your  grave 
studious  disposition  with  our  fair  hostess.'* 

"  Are  we  not  told  that  the  strongest  affinity 
exists  between  bodies  the  most  dissimilar  ?" 

"  I  asked  you  for  an  answer, — not  an  illus- 
tration. Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  how  Lady  So- 
phia Meredyth — whom  I  see  making  a  daily  sa- 
crifice of  her  time  to  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  those  little  girls  to  whose  very  existence 
Lady  Stratherne  appears  insensible,  who  passes 
so  many  hours  in  silence  and  study,  who  tastes 
even  the  cup  of  pleasure  with  so  sparing  an  ap- 
petite, who  devotes,  in  short,  her  blameless  life 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties, — can  cherish  an 
affection  for  a  heartless  coquette, — a  callous  mo- 
ther, and — " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  I  must  not 
allow  the  mortification  with  which  you  have 
been  watching  Isabella's  tete-a-tete  yonder  with 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  to  stimulate  you  into  the 
utterance  of  such  treasons  ! — You  have  drawn  a 
very  flattering  fancy-picture  of  Lady  Sophia 
Meredyth  ;    but  though  she  is  quite  ready  to 
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accept  all  the  picturesque  domestic  virtues  with 
which  you  surround  her  in  your  sketch,  there 
can  be  no  occasion  to  pourtray  her  friend  en- 
vironed by  attributes  as  hideous  as  those  of  St. 
Anthony  in  his  temptation.  Both  pictures  are 
exaggerated.'^ 

"You  suffer  me,  at  least,  to  honour  ihat 
purity  of  taste  which  preserves  you  uninfected 
by  the  infatuation  alluring  your  friend,  night 
after  night,  to  the  precincts  of  the  gaming- 
table." 

"  I  have  already  warned  you  that  I  have  no 
ear  for  acrimonious  epithets,  when  applied  to 
Lady  Stratherne.  I  now  assure  you  that  in  this 
instance  you  overrate  my  merit.  It  is  not  the 
forbearance  of  principle  which  insures  my  avoid- 
ance of  play  ;  but  an  innate  dislike  to  cards,  and 
a  total  distaste  for  all  transactions  connected 
with  money." 

"  Well — well  !  I  see  it  is  useless  to  canonize 
you  in  spite  of  yourself.  Since  you  persist  in 
proving  yourself  a  sinner,  wear  your  sackcloth 
and  welcome ;  but  for  the  sake  of  all  wlio  love 
you.  Lady  Sophia,  and  all  you  love,  <\o  not 
M  5 
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suffer  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  this  vortex  of 
folly  and  dissipation.  Our  coterie  wears  a  flat- 
tering aspect  to  the  world ;  its  laugh  rings  mer- 
rily,— its  witticisms  pass  into  proverbs, — its  whims 
into  fashions; — but  believe  me  there  exists  more 
real  vexation  of  spirit  among  us,  than  in  any 

similar  number  of  persons '' 

"  Excepting  the  critics  of  some  popular  review 
— the  spinsters  of  some  populous  pump-room, — 
or  the  candidates  for  some  official  vacancy,"  cried 
Lady  Stratherne,  who  had  approached  us  unob- 
served during  our  dialogue.  "  Clendennis  !  — 
by  your  guilty  looks  I  am  persuaded  Sophy  has 
been  abusing  me,  and  warning  you  against  the 
deadly  sins  of  your  vocation  as  my  Chevalier. 
I  trust  you  have  betrayed  the  abhorrence 
of  her  treachery  by  tilting  valiantly  in  my  de- 
fence ?"  she  continued,  with  an  arch  smile,  prov- 
ing that  she  was  tolerably  aware  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  "  Well,  good  people  !  I  must  do  you 
the  justice  to  say  you  look  sufficiently  ashamed 
of  your  vile  confederacy ;  and  had  I  not  unfor- 
tunately rendered  my  character  public  property, 
by  thrusting  myself  so  conspicuously  on  the  stage 
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of  society,  I  should  tremble  to  see  it  in  your 
hands.  But  hastu  !  Sound  the  alarm  for  hats 
and  mantles.  I  have  a  note  from  his  Royal 
Highness,  requesting  us  to  meet  him  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  St.  Leger  and  Colonel  Fitzwil- 
liam,  to  assist  in  supporting  Lady  Wallace's 
comedy  of  '  The  Ton.'  The  carriages  are 
ordered;  Sophy,  my  dear,  on  with  your  car- 
dinal !  Time  and  tide  and  the  green  curtain 
w^ait  for  no  man." 

Lady  Stratherne  w^as  too  thoughtless  a  crea- 
ture for  the  shadows  of  suspicion  to  darken  her 
mind  for  more  than  one  distrustful  minute. 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
upon  whose  promising  youth  the  eye  of  the 
public  rested  at  that  period  with  the  most 
partial  affection, — she  entered  the  crowded 
theatre  with  the  glowing  flush  of  gratified 
vanity  bright  on  her  cheek ;  her  eye  wandering 
from  box  to  box,  while  her  ear  hung  enraptured 
on  the  insinuating  accents  of  the  most  graceful 
of  royal  flatterers;  and  her  heart— but  who 
shall  venture  to  penetrate  the  views  and  wishes 
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and  emotions  of  a  female  heart,  unsubmitted  to 
the  governance  of  principle  ? — 

But  all  this  sunshine  was  evanescent.  Isa- 
bella's smiles  were  not  those  of  the  genial  summer 
of  the  soul.  Her  joyous  glance  would  suddenly 
expire  in  vacancy,  as  if  the  happy  impulse 
from  whence  it  sprang  had  withered.  A  sigh 
would  intrude  amid  the  badinage  of  her  gayest 
narratives, — not  of  the  kind  which  swells  forth 
from  the  overcharged  emotions  of  a  heart  at 
ease, —  but  harsh, — abrupt, — reproachful, — self 
reproachful !  Sometimes  Isal>ella  was  heard  to 
check  her  lovely  girls  in  a  tone  of  peevish 
irritation,  in  the  midst  of  their  childish  en- 
dearments; and  though  she  had  sufficient  com- 
mand over  herself  to  forbear  venting  her  ill- 
humour  on  the  stately  Stratherne,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  she  did  not  love  him  the  more  for 
placing  this  restraint  upon  her  feelings.  Yes  ! 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  unhappy. 

But  what  could  originate  her  distress? — 
Young,  beautiful,  prosperous,  beloved,  no  vulgar 
cares  of  life  could  reach  her  favoured  career; 
every  blessing,  every  gift,  was  hers  which  a  doat- 
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ing  mother  would  pray  to  heaven  to  lavish  upon 
her  child.  Yet  she  was  certainly  unhappy. 
The  season  was  drawing  towards  its  close; 
and  Lord  Stratherne  had  promised  to  meet 
the  Spencers  and  several  others  of  Isabella's 
noble  friends  at  Spa.  It  was  a  prospect  she 
might  have  delighted  in ;  for  she  was  partial 
to  the  unceremonious  habits  of  the  Continent, 
and  had  often  described  to  me  with  fervour  the 
beauties  of  Eastern  Flanders,  and  the  reunion 
of  foreign  friends  which  had  already  more  than 
once  converted  the  woods  of  Luxemburg  into 
fairy-land  under  her  direction.  Yet  though 
she  succeeded  in  obtaining  my  father's  consent 
that  I  should  be  of  the  party,  and  had  pre- 
assured  herself  of  my  own  by  the  flattering 
picture  she  presented  me  of  its  attractions,  I 
plainly  discerned  that  some  jarring  string  com- 
pletely marred  the  harmony  of  the  project. 

"  We  shall  have  a  charming  boating  party 
on  the  Meuse,  my  dear  Sophy !  You,  who  are 
an  enthusiast  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  shall  visit 
all  the  old  castles,  from  the  batdemented  ruins 
of  Huy,  lo  the  scarped  rocks  of  Chouquiers ;  and 
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we  will  ride  through  the  Ardennes,  as  if  the 
ancient  courts  of  Hainault  and  Brabant  had 
resuscitated  their  knights  and  dames  for  a 
masque  of  the  olden  time.  Ah  !  Sophy — make 
the  most  of  such  enjoyments !  Short  is  the 
time,— very  short, — too  short, — in  which  the 
tranquil  idleness  of  our  hearts  and  minds,  enables 
us  to  seek  amusement  from  such  blameless 
sources !" 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  drawing-room  philoso- 
phy, or  I  would  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
hearts  and  minds  at  ease  seek  no  amusement. 
They  accept  it  when  it  presents  itself;  but 
perfect  contentment  is  far  too  indolent  for  the 
labour  of  pleasure." 

"  Spare  me  your  logical  definitions !  I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  have  got  a  mind,  and 
do  not  care  to  make  the  discovery." 

"  At  least  you  will  tell  me  why  Lady  Stra- 
therne,  the  veriest  butterfly  of  this  painted 
parterre  of  London  society,  affects  at  times  the 
meditative  glance  of  the  bird  of  darkness, — 
or  rather  the  moping — '^ 

««  Metaphors   are   worse   than   metaphysics ! 
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But  if,  in  simple  prose,  you  desire  to  know  why 
I  am  occasionally  out  of  spirits,  and  still  more 
frequently  out  of  temper,  know  that — like  the 
man  in  the  play — I  have  to 

Thank  the  Gods  that  I  'ra  not  worth  a  ducat  ! 

cleared  out — ruined — beggared  —  disgraced  !  — 
Yes,  Sophia; — I  live  in  dread  of  hearing  my 
Continental  tour  upbraided  as  an  escape  from 
unpaid  debts  of  honour,  and  clamorous  cre- 
ditors." 

"  Good  heavens ! — can  it  be  possible  that 
Lord  Stratherne " 

"  Is  as  regular  and  solvent  as  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  buoyed  up  on  the  bubble  of 
the  national  debt!  No — no; — Stratherne  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  budget  and  its  distresses. 
His  agent  pays  me,  to  an  hour  and  a  farthing, 
my  quarterly  pittance  of  five  hundred  a-year; 
wondering  how  '  my  lady'  can  manage  to  ex- 
pend so  prodigious  a  sum  on  the  purchase  of 
her  pins;  and  little  suspecting  that  '  my  lady's' 
pins  have  been  unpaid  these  five  years  past,  and 
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that  her  revenue  is  pledged  to  her  play-debts 
for  five  years  come. — Heigho  ! " 

"  But  my  dearest  Isabella, — why  have  you 
never  mentioned  this  subject  to  me  before?  I 
am  very  rich/'  said  1,  blushing  with  the  em- 
barrassment of  making  a  pecuniary  offer. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  !  my  dear  child — but  you 
know  nothing  of  the  extent  of  these  miseries; 
and  the  two  or  three  fifty  pound  notes  which 
you  hoard  in  your  housewife-case,  smelling  of 
marechal  powder,  and  looking  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  presented  to  the  dear  babe  by  its 
godmamma  on  its  birth-day,  would  do  no  more 
than  appease  the  savage  demands  of  the  wretch 
who  travels  once  a-day  from  the  Exchange  to 
pester  me  for  the  price  of  yonder  old  lacquer 
screen.  No  !  dearest  Sophy! — keep  your  trea- 
sury untouched  for  the  temptations  of  a  Flander's 
head.  Valenciennes, — Lille, —  Malines, —  Point 
de  Bruxelles ! — think  of  the  yards  of  perdition, 
and  ells  of  prodigality,  which  will  be  unfolded 
before  your  inexperienced  eyes  during  our  tour 
of  the  Netherlands." 

''  I  am  half  inclined  to  be  affronted  with  vour 
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disparaging  view  of  my  finances,"  said  I,  readily 
detecting  her  intention  of  distracting  my  notice 
from  the  original  subject  and  the  confession 
which  had  unawares  escaped  her, — "  but  when 
I  told  you  I  was  rich,  I  referred  to  no  birthday 
tokens  of  godmotherly  love.  I  have  at  my 
absolute  disposal  five  thousand  pounds ;  be- 
queathed me  by  a  maiden  aunt  whom  my  father 
disliked  too  much  even  to  interfere  with  her 
legacy.  As  much  of  this  sum  as  will  cover 
your  debts  is  much  at  your  service. 

"  Sophia  !  what  do  I  hear?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Stratherne,  jumping  up  from  the  sofa  on  which 
she  was  extended,  and  seizing  me  wildly  by  the 
hand.  *'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  both  can 
and  will  furnish  me  with  fifteen  hundred 
pounds?" 

"With  the  sincerest  pleasure;  but  upon 
a  condition  that  will,  I  fear,  invalidate  your 
pleasure  in  the  loan — " 

*'  That  I  cease  to  play  the  fool  with  Clenden- 
nis?^' 

"  No  !  Isabella ; — upon   condition   that    you 
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cease  to  play  the  fool  with  your  own  happiness 
and  respectability.  You  must  promise  to 
renounce  the  gaming  table  !" 

"  Ahi,  ahi,  ahi ! — what  a  ferocious  clause  in 
so  delightful  a  treaty  !  Sophy — Sophy  ! — know 
that  your  gambler,  like  your  lover,  becomes 
only  the  more  attached  to  his  idol  for  the  ill- 
usage  he  receives ;  and  at  this  very  moment, 
when  I  am  pushed  by  lansquenet  into  the  very 
jaws  of  ruin,  I  can  scarcely  bear  the  thought  of 
extricating  myself  at  the  price  of  an  eternal 
farewell." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Lady  Stratherne  ! — dismiss 
this  childish  self-abandonment  on  an  occasion  of 
so  much  importance.  For  the  sake  of  a  husband 
and  children  by  whom  you  are  tenderly  beloved, 
renounce  so  ruinous,  so  humiliating  a  weak- 
ness !" 

"  Ay,  there  's  the  rub  ! — had  I  indeed  a  hus- 
band by  whom  I  was  tenderly  beloved,  I  should 
not  have  sought  refuge  from  the  blank  vacancy 
of  home,  in  the  excitements  of  play.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  involve  you  in  that  most  wearisome 
and  egotistical  of  all  discussions,  the  chapter  of 
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matrimonial  grievances.  Since  business  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
as  religiously  to  pounds,  shilUngs,  and  pence, 
as  Lord  Chester  himself  on  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee." 

"  You  promise  me  then  ?" 

"  Alas,  my  kind  good  Sophia,  I  do  ! — and 
did  you  but  know,  in  sober  sadness,  the  mortifi- 
cation and  wretchedness — the  restless  nights  and 
anxious  days  which  my  embarrassments  have 
obliged  me  to  pass,  you  would  marvel  at  my 
having  hesitated  for  the  most  impossible  fraction 
of  a  minute.  Here  is  my  hand  upon  the 
bargain." 

"  And  mine  I  But  you  must  still  endure  the 
delay  of  a  few  days.  I  do  not  keep  my  aunt 
Margaret's  legacy  in  the  housewife-case  scented 
with  marechal  powder ;  but  by  return  of  com- 
munication from  my  Exeter  banker,  the  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  shall  be  yours." 

"  I  have  accepted  this  generous  offer  too 
precipitately,"  said  Isabella,  after  musing  for  a 
few  minutes.  "  I  have  but  five  hundred  a  year ; 
and  after  limiting  myself  to  the  strictest  neces- 
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saries,  I  should  require  four  years  to  discharge 
the  debt.     In  the  mean  time  you  will  marry — " 

"  And  if  I  do,  you  shall  satisfy  your  scruples 
by  paying  me  interest  upon  this  enormous 
obligation.  Till  then, — and  believe  me,  Isa- 
bella, I  have  no  intention  of  accelerating  the 
epoch, — my  father's  extreme  liberality  places  me 
above  all  reference  to  my  banker's  book  at 
Exeter." 

I  was  almost  shocked  by  the  inconsiderate 
gaiety  displayed  by  Lady  Stratherne  in  the  course 
of  that  evening.  Released  from  the  immediate 
pressure  of  her  difficulties,  her  spirits  rose  to 
the  most  extravagant  height.  An  unnatural 
brilliancy  streamed  from  her  eyes ;  her  steps 
appeared  unconscious  of  the  earth;  and  her 
sallies  excited  a  correspondent  spirit  of  mirth  in 
our  little  society.  There  was  a  masquerade  at 
the  Pantheon,  previous  to  which  masks  were  to  be 
received  at  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's; — and  as 
she  advanced  into  the  throng  upon  the  arm  of 
the  youthful  Duke  of  Ancaster,  the  most  distin- 
guished-looking man  of  the  assembly,  I  heard 
her  pointed  out  by  a  hundred  different  voices — 
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*•  There  goes  the  beautiful  Lady  Stratherne, — 
the  wittiest  and  loveliest  woman  in  England, — 
the  happiest, — the  most  beloved.  Who — who 
— would  not  be  Lady  Stratherne?" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Les  moeurs  des  gens  du  m'onde,  sans  passion,  sans  autre  occu- 
pation que  celle  de  s'amuser,  et  d'autant  j)lus  difficiles  a  peindre 
d'une  maniere  int(^ressante,  qu'elles  sont  en  elles-m^mes  sans 
couleur,  et  assez  insipides. 

Grimm. 


Spa  was  a  very  charming  place  in  those  days. 
The  world  was  not  so  easily  shamed  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures  as  in  our  own 
fastidious  times.  We  were  roused  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  serenades  of  the  Odenwald  glee- 
singers ;  then  hurrying  through  our  toilet,  were 
received  at  the  springs  by  a  group  of  flower- 
women,  the  celebrated  hoiiquetieres  of  Tirle- 
mont ; — performed  our  pilgrimage  to  the  Geron- 
stere  spring,  on  a  herd  of  shaggy  ponies  of  the 
Ardennes,  enlisted  by  Lord  Clendennis  for  our 
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use  ;  dined  early  that  we  might  enjoy  a  lounge 
in  the  Promenade  de  sept  heures^  previous  to 
adjourning  to  the  Redoute  for  the  evening  :  and 
(unless  when  a  formal  fete  priee  was  given  by 
one  of  the  Prussian  Princes,  or  the  Arch- 
duchess Christina,  who  occasionally  inhabited 
her  beautiful  villa  at  the  entrance  of  the  val- 
ley), the  formalities  of  full-dress  were  ba- 
nished. Our  party,  which  consisted  of  seve- 
ral English  families  of  our  own  circle,  besides 
those  of  the  Prince  de  Montfaucon,  the  Due  de 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Marechal  de  la  Roche- 
Aymon,  enjoyed  all  the  cheerful  ease  of  the  most 
private  coterie,  combined  with  the  brilliancy  and 
spirit  of  a  fashionable  watering-place. 

The  Redoute,  a  temple  of  pleasure  uniting 
the  saloons  devoted  to  dancing,  music,  and 
gambling,  with  the  public  theatre,  was  frequent- 
ed as  a  daily  promenade  by  visitors  of  every 
degree ;  nor  were  our  English  beauties  of  that 
period  too  exclusive  to  mix  in  the  throng,  and 
hazard  their  louis-d'ors  alternately  against  those 
of  a  reigning  prince  and  a  chevalier  d'indus- 
trie.     On  our  first  arrival,  I  own  1  dreaded  the 
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temptation  thus  afforded  to  my  friend ;  but  an 
ordonnance  had  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  placing  heavy  restric- 
tions on  the  gaming  tables,  and  for  her  own 
part  she  evinced  little  interest  in  their  proceed- 
ings.      Sauntering  through  the  saloon  on   the 

arm   of  Sir   Charles   G ,   Lord    Frederick 

C ,  Lord  Clendennis,  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman of  our  party,  and  having  overlooked  the 
tables  for  a  minute  or  two  en  passant,  she  would 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  trifling  bet  at  the  per- 
suasion of  her  companions,  then  playfully  insist 
on  flying  from  the  unhallowed  region.  Even- 
ing after  evening  she  quitted  the  Pharo  table  to 
listen  to  one  of  Gllick's  operas,  screeched  in  the 
adjoining  theatre  by  the  Belgic  corps  operatique, 
(which  was  patriotically  patronized  by  the  Im- 
perial Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  trans- 
ported from  Brussels  to  excoriate  the  ears  of 
the  invalids  of  La  G^ronstere,)  or  to  music  of 
a  still  higher  order,  in  the  wit  of  Hare,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Burke.  It  was  indeed  gratifying 
to  my  feelings  to  observe  the  victory  thus  ob- 
tained over  her  injurious  propensities. 
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Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  admirable 
organization  of  our  little  party,  there  were  two 
members  whose  absence  would  have  been  an 
improvement  according  to  my  estimate  of  their 
attractions.  These  were  the  Princesse  de  Mont- 
faucon,  and  the  young  Comte  d'Isenbourg,  the 
head  of  a  family  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Pala- 
tinate ; — the  former  of  whom  I  disliked,  no  less 
from  the  insolent  assumption  of  her  manners, 
than  because  I  plainly  discerned  her  to  be  the 
enemy  of  Lady  Stratherne;  while  the  latter 
was  still  more  unwelcome  as  a  strenuous  suitor  to 
myself.  But  my  prejudices  against  both  were 
very  soon  eclipsed  by  the  unspeakable  disgust 
which  possessed  my  mind  on  the  arrival  of  a 
certain  Prince  Ernest  of  Rittersfeld,  also  a  sub- 
ject of  Charles  Theodore,  but  for  some  time 
past  a  diplomatic  resident  at  the  court  of  France. 
There  was  something  in  the  effeminate  regu- 
larity of  this  man's  beauty  and  the  refined 
affectation  of  his  manners,  which  afforded  a 
revolting  contrast  to  the  vices  of  which  he  boast- 
ed,  and  the  defiance  of  all  principle  and  good- 
feeling  apparent  in  the  brilliant  sallies  by  which 
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he  drew  forth  the  applause  of  the  fashionables 
of  Spa.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  ami  de 
cceur  of  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  should  be 
a  clever  epigrammatist, — that  the  associate  and 
scholar  of  Marmontel,  of  Mesdames  d'Epinay, 
d'Houdelot,  GeofFrin  —  of  Grimm,  Holbach, 
and  Helvetius,  should  shine  in  the  graceful  plea- 
santries which  distinguished  our  little  circle : 
but  it  was  indeed  amazing  that  the  fairest  and 
sweetest  of  its  ornaments  should  listen  with  an 
approving  smile  to  the  profligate  axioms  falling 
from  lips  that  afforded  a  model  for  the  counte- 
nance of  an  Archangel ;  or  that  the  feats  of  bold 
depravity  attributed  to  this  "  easy  Etherege  "  of 
the  circles  of  the  Choiseuls  and  Grammonts, 
were  rehearsed  by  those  who  should  have 
trembled  at  the  recital.  Prince  Ernest  was 
without  exception  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
beheld,  and  the  least  prepossessing. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Lady  Stratherne.  She  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  in  her  frequent  visits  to 
Paris;  and  no  sooner  was  he  installed  in  his 
apaitmenls  in  our  hotel,   than  Lord  Clendennis 
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and  the  rest  of  our  English  beaux  were  tacitly 
dismissed  from  their  attendance.  It  was  on 
Prince  Ernest's  arm  that  she  clambered  up  the 
rude  ascents  of  the  woods  of  Montjou  on  occa- 
sion of  a  pic-nic  given  by  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe 
Teschen,  and  explored  the  marble  quarries  of 
Theux.  It  was  Prince  Ernest  who  guided  her 
horse  through  the  dykes,  and  over  the  stone 
fences  which  interrupted  the  road  on  our  expe- 
dition to  the  cascade  at  Coo,  and  the  heights  of 
StefFen.  Prince  Ernest  opened  the  public  ball 
with  her,  given  on  the  departure  of  the  Arch- 
duchess ;  Prince  Ernest  sang  duets  with  her  at 
the  Due  de  Monthemar's  illuminated  supper  at 
the  Waux  Hall.  But  from  the  period  of  this 
excessive  intimacy  the  sociability  of  our  party 
declined.  In  their  own  defence  others  began  a 
system  of  preference ;  till  at  length,  the  seven- 
and-thirty  individuals  of  which  the  coterie  was 
composed,  broke  into  little  parties  of  twos  and 
threes, — but  alas  !  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Lady  Stratherne's  unadvised  engouement 
for  Rittersfeld,  seemed  to  have  given  a  signal  for 
the  general  disunion  and  particular  union  of  our 
N  2 
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party.  For  a  few  days  succeeding  the  change 
of  affairs,  I  fancied  that  Lord  Clendennis  was 
more  assiduous  than  usual  in  his  attentions  to 
myself.  But  the  flattering  illusion  soon  vanished. 
lie  resumed  the  sort  of  froward  petulance  with 
which,  for  some  lime  past,  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  demeaning  himself  when  we  were 
thrown  together  by  the  chances  of  society ;  and 
J  was  left  to  the  homage  and  escort  of  Comte 
Isenbourg,  whom  I  liked  too  well  as  an  acquaint- 
ance not  to  detest  as  a  lover.  His  conversation 
was  amusing, — but  I  could  not  listen  and  applaud 
without  encouraging  pretensions  I  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  sanction ;  and  finding  myself, 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  party,  appropri- 
ated to  him  as  a  partner  and  associate,  I  was 
constantly  obliged  to  secure  the  courtesies  of  the 
old  Prince  de  Montfaucon,  or  any  other  man 
to  whom  I  could  address  myself  without  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  coquetry. 

I  have  forgotten  all  this  time  to  tell  you, — 
what  the  course  of  my  narrative  may  have 
implied, — that  Lord  Stratherne  was  not  of  the 
expedition  to  Spa.     The  session  of  Parliament 
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not  having  terminated  when  we  quitted  Eng- 
land, towards  the  close  of  May,  he  promised  to 
be  with  us  soon  after  the  birthday;  then 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  visit  to  Wind- 
sor ;  and  again  and  again,  a  period  was  fixed  for 
his  arrival,  and  as  often  postponed.  Long 
before  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of  Ritters- 
feld  as  chevalier  (Vhonneur  to  Lady  Stratherne, 
it  was  plain  to  me  that  she  had  renounced  all 
expectation,  and  that  her  lord  had  never  enter- 
tained any  intention  of  making  his  appearance. 
1  was  provoked  by  his  prolonged  absence ;  I 
certainly  should  not  have  quitted  England  in 
company  with  my  giddy  friend,  had  I  not  been 
led  to  anticipate  the  protection  of  her  husband. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  repent  my  precipi- 
tancy. 

"  Et  ce  cher  mari  qiCon  annonce  toujours,  ef 
qui  rCarrive  jamais !''  said  the  Princesse  de 
Montfaucon  one  night  when  I  had  interrupted 
her  tete  a-tete  with  Count  d'Oultremont,  by 
attaching  myself  to  her  side  in  order  to  escape 
the  importunities  of  Isenbourg.  "  What  news 
of  Milord  by  to-day's  post  ?     Is  he  still  on  the 
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eve  of  embarkation  ? — Or  has  Great  Britain  again 
suffered  a  relapse,  so  that  his  valuable  services 
cannot  be  spared  from  the  consultation  of  her 
physicians?" 

"  My  father,  Lord  Chester,  writes  me  word," 
said  I,  indignantly,  "that  Lord  Stratherne's 
presence  cannot  just  now  be  dispensed  with. 
In  England  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  func- 
tions of  a  minister  of  state  to  give  way  to  the 
claims  of  a  party  of  pleasure.  We  are  told 
they  manage  such  things  better  in  France." 

"  They  manage  nothing  better  in  France, 
ma  belle  enfant"  cried  the  Princess,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt.  "jBw  fait  de  chicane,  whether  of 
the  cabinet  or  the  ball-room,  an  affaire  de 
coRur,  or  an  affair  of  honour, — I  will  back  the 
simple  gohemouches  of  the  Thames  for  a  good 
score  or  two  of  Brabant  crowns,  against  all 
Europe  and  half  Asia.  There  is  no  art  so 
artificial  as  that  which  arrays  itself  in  the  garb 
of  nature;  and  the  unsophistication  of  your 
true  John  Bull,  resembles  that  of  the  ex- 
pert knave  who  assumes  a  fustian  jacket 
and  patois  to  enable  him  to  pick  your  pocket. 
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Don't  look  affronted  ! — France  too  has  her  Car- 
touches and  Mandrins;  but  they  pursue  their 
vocation  in  lace  and  embroidery." 

"  But  we  were  talking  of  ministers  of  state," 
said  Count  d'Oultremont, — a  matter-of-fact 
Fleming,  who,  while  he  worshipped  the  beauty 
of  Madame  de  Montfaucon,  was  altogether 
below  the  proof  of  her  Parisian  raillery. 

^'  Cestegal  !'^  said  the  incorrigible  Princess. 
"  The  assumed  hcmhommie  which  seals  the  eyes 
of  a  nation,  or  the  eyes  of  a  wife,  is  but  the 
same  cunning  simplicity. 

"  I  would  double  the  wager  just  offered  by 
Madame  la  Comtesse,"  said  Isenbourg,  amazed 
by  her  uncourteous  virulence,  "  to  discover 
through  what  quarter  she  has  been  piqued  into 
this  animosity.  I  am  trying  to  remember  the 
names  of  all  the  lovely  Englishwomen,  all  the 
fine,  frank,  bluff  young  Englishmen  I  meet  at 
Paris,  to  ascertain  which  can  be  the  recreant 
knight,  which  the  fatal  rival,  who  has  excited 
the  Princess  of  Montfaucon  into  so  vehement 
an  Anglophobia." 

"  You  will  soon  have  occasion  to  refresh  your 
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memory.  I  conclude  you  accompany  Milacli 
Sophie  et  Madame  de  Straterne  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madam ;  we  have  no  thoughts 
of  visiting  Paris,"  said  I,  coldly. 

"  We! — Am  I  at  liberty  to  guess  who, 
which,  or  what,  constitutes  your  first  person 
plural? — Young  ladies,  I  am  aware,  are  not 
allowed  to  affect  a  first  person  singular:  and 
unless  your  thoughts  incline  you  to  remain  at 
Spa  with  Monsieur  d'Isenbourg,  while  Prince 
Ernest  and  Miladi  Straterne  perform  their  pil- 
grimage to  Sainte  Genevieve,  I  fancy  the 
'  we'  must  be  retracted,  and  my  original  de- 
claration confirmed." 

"  Has  Lady  Stratherne  any  intention  of  re- 
turning to  England  by  way  of  Paris?"  inquired 
Lord  Ciendennis,  laying  down  the  Mercure^ 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  engross  his 
attention. 

"  None,  I  assure  you,"  said  L  "  We  are 
even  pledged  to  visit  the  Archduchess  on  our 
way  through  Brussels;  and  have  engaged  the 
Tyroliers  to  attend  us  on  the  Meuse,  from  Liege 
to  Namur." 
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"  More  English  simplicity !"  cried  the  Prin- 
cess, lifting  her  hands  in  affected  astonishment. 
"  Monsieur  d'Isenbourg,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
like  an  honest  man  and  a  preux  chevalier,  does 
not  the  party  of  Miladi  quit  us  for  Baden 
next  week?  And  have  you  not  promised  to 
give  them  a  Hitter  spiel  on  their  road,  in  your 
castle  in  the  Rheingau  ?  " 

To  my  surprise,  the  Count  bowed  affirma- 
tively; and  Lord  Clendennis  instandy  took  up 
the  Mercure,  and  pursued  his  studies. 


Qui  de  nous  done  est  le  dupe 
Tout  le  monde  est  da  secret ! 


cried  Madame  de  Montfaucon,  in  the  words  of 
an  author  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  Parisian 
popularity. 

"  Lady  Stratherne  must  explain  all  this  ! "  I 
exclaimed,  rising  to  go  in  search  of  her. 

"  Bah.  bah  ! — your  lovely  friend  detests  ex- 
planations," cried  the  Princess,  provokingly, 
"  And  why  need  you  know  any  thing  about  it? 
If  you  do  not  follow  up  my  officious  hint,  you 
may  very  easily   contrive   to  mistake   Aix   for 

N  5 
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Liege,  —  Ehrenbreitstein  for  Huy,  — Mayence 
for  Namur.  Your  simplicity  may  even  imagine, 
when  you  enter  the  portal  of  Castle  Isenbourg, 
that  you  are  on  a  visit  to  Madame  la  Gouver- 
nante  Imperiale." 

I  forbore  to  reply  to  these  taunts,  lest  I  should 
gratify  my  tormentor  with  the  evidence  of  my 
secret  vexation.  It  was  provoking  enough  that 
Lord  Clendennis  should  sit  there  listening  to  so 
distorted  a  representation  of  facts,  and  by  his 
nonchalance  compel  me  to  accept  the  services 
of  the  Count  in  seeking  Lady  Stratherne. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  whispered  Isenbourg,  with 
the  most  tender  emphasis,  the  moment  we  were 
out  of  hearing  of  the  others,  "  that  you  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  honour  intended  me 
by  your  English  friends  ?  " 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  can  doubt  it?"  I 
replied,  with  as  much  hauteur  as  I  could  as- 
sume. 

"  And  yet,  in  forming  my  plans  for  your 
reception  at  Isenbourg,  I  was  taught,  Madam, 
to  believe  that  I  should  not  have  a  reluctant 
guest  in  the  Lady  Sophia  Meredyth." 
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"  On  that  point,"  said  I,  "  you  must  explain 
yourself  with  those  who  have  thought  proper  to 
deceive  you.  But  be  assured  I  have  not  found 
the  attractions  of  my  sojourn  at  Spa  sufficiently 
great,  to  induce  me  to  prolong  my  stay  on  the 
continent." 

"  I  am  answered,  Madam,"  replied  Count 
Isenbourg,  in  a  tone  of  mortification.  "  And 
yet,  it  is  hard  that  your  disgusts  against  myself, 
your  unwillingness  to  honour  my  residence  widi 
your  presence,  should  deprive  you  of  a  pleasure, 
of  which  some  days  ago  I  heard  you  speak 
with  interest.  Lady  Stratherne  assures  me  that 
one  of  her  chief  inducements  to  visit  Paris 
is  to  gratify  your  wush  of  being  present  at  the 
state  audience  about  to  be  accorded  at  Versailles 
to  the  Indian  Ambassador." 

"  I  may  have  expressed  a  desire  to  witness 
such  a  pageant;  but  merely  as  a  child  proclaims 
its  eagerness  for  a  new  toy.  Lady  Stratherne 
can  scarcely  have  formed  her  projects  on  so 
slight  a  temptation." 

We  were  now  in  the  corridor  leading  from 
the  news-room   of  the   redoute  to   the   grand 
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saloon,  in  which  I  expected  to  find  my  cha- 
peron. It  was  evening — entre  cliien  et  loup^  as 
Madame  de  Montfaucon  would  have  called  it — 
and  the  passages  were  not  yet  lighted  up.  But 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  female 
figure,  which  now  rushed  out  of  a  side- door  into 
the  vestibule,  was  that  of  Lady  Stratherne ;  or 
that  she  was  closely  followed  by  Prince  Ernest, 
who  seemed  to  be  remonstrating  with  her,  and 
imploring  her  return,  I  instantly  called  to 
her  by  name,  and  expressed  my  wish  to  go 
home. 

"  It  is  scarcely  nine  o'clock,"  said  Prince 
Ernest.     "  The  carriage  is  not  come." 

"  Let  us  walk,"  said  I.  "  We  had  but  a 
short  ride  this  morning ;  Lady  Stratherne  can- 
not be  fatigued." 

"  Yes,  yes !  let  us  walk  home,"  cried  my 
friend.  "  I  am  not  tired, — the  air  will  refresh 
me/'  And  as  she  spoke,  I  was  amazed  to  per- 
ceive that  her  voice  was  broken  w^ith  sobs. 
Without  having  the  slightest  clue  to  the  cause 
of  her  distress,  I  saw  that  this  was  no  moment 
for  my  intended  explanation ;  but  Count  Isen- 
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bourg  had  either  less  tact  or  less  forbearance  ; 
and  scarcely  had  we  quitted  the  portico,  when, 
perceiving  that  I  chose  to  remain  by  the  side 
of  our  companions  instead  of  following  them 
in  a  tete-a-tete,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, — 

"  I  have  to  regret  that  the  hopes  I  was  in- 
duced to  form  of  seeing  your  ladyship  and 
Lady  Sophia  Meredyth  at  Isenbourg,  were  so 
presumptuosly  groundless. — 1  find — " 

"  Bah ! "  interrupted  Prince  Ernest,  with  an  af- 
fected tone  of  gaiety ;  "Isenbourg,  my  best  of  fel- 
lows ! — one  would  imagine  that  you,  and  not  I, 
had  been  apprenticed  Lo  the  diplomatic  craft. 
You  wrap  your  smallest  meaning  in  so  many 
courteous  words,  that  methinks  Monsieur  de 
Vergennes  would  do  well  to  appoint  you  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  this  barbaric  envoy,  who  is 
come  from  the  east  to  kiss  the  sublime  dust  on 
the  feet  of  the  grand  monarque.  As  I  am  a 
Christian  man,  I  would  ride  straight  from  the 
Pouhon  to  my  entresolm.  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  on 
the  cart-horse  my  friend  d'Oultremont  calls  his 
Arabian,  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  salam- 
ing  and  conge ing  your  way  through  the  Salle  de 
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Mars,  with  a  white  wand  in  your  hand  like 
that  of  a  chambellan  (Topera.^^ 

The  Prince  was  evidently  gaining  time  for 
Lady  Stratherne  to  recover  her  self-possession  ; 
but  Isenbourg  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
object. 

"  As  you  vvill  shortly  have  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  that  ceremony  as  the  escort  of  Lady 
Stratherne,  and " 

"  No — no— no  !  "  interrupted  Isabella.  "  I 
have  renounced  all  intention  of  visiting  Paris.'* 

"  Your  ladyship  will  permit  me  to  remind 
you,"  observed  Isenbourg,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
mortification,  "  that  on  the  temptation  of  your 
promised  visit,  a  large  party  of  our  mutual 
friends  is  on  the  point  of  assembling  at  my 
house;  and  the  disappointment  of  my  mother, 
who  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Electress  from  her  functions  as  grande  maitresse, 
in  the  hope  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  per- 
sons so  interesting  to  my  feelings  "  (he  inclined 
his  head  towards  me  as  he  spoke)  "  will  be,  if 
possible,  greater  than  my  own." 

"  I  am   quite  aware,    Monsieur    le    Comte, 
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that  I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  my  seeming 
caprice,"  said  Isabella,  somewhat  more  com- 
posedly ;  "  but  believe  me  the  change  of  our 
plans  is  inevitable." 

"  Do  not  say  our  plans,  Isabella,  lest  you 
should  induce  the  Count  to  believe  me  a  party 
in  those  schemes,  which  still  remain  as  mysterious 
as  they  are  unsatisfactory." 

"  Dieu  !  que  ces  jeunes  tetes  sont  difficiles  a 
mener  !  "  cried  Prince  Ernest.  "  Here  is  Isen- 
bourg  ready  to  throw  us  all  into  the  Meuse  be- 
cause we  cannot  go  and  admire  the  creneaux  of 
his  state  prison ;  while  Mademoiselle  de  Me- 
redit  is  ready  to  shoot  us  flying  for  having  even 
dreamed  of  such  a  diversion." 

"Decidedly,  then,  you  do  not  go  to  Baden  ?  " 
inquired  the  Count  of  Lady  Stratberne,  in  a 
grave  tone. 

«•  I  regret  to  say  that  the  letters  which  reached 
me  by  to-day's  courier  compel  my  immediate 
return  to  London,"  faltered  Isabella;  a  decla- 
ration which  surprised  me  the  more  as  I  knew 
no  courier  had  arrived. 
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"  And  you  ? — "  persisted  Isenbourg,  turning 
to  RittersfeJd. 

"  I? — what  am  I  to  the  purpose? — Surely, 
my  venerated  friend  Countess  Isenbourg,  does 
not  leave  Stutgardt  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
honours  of  the  chateau  to  me?^^ 

"  Certainly  not ; — my  mother  knows  you  so 
well — so  thoroughly^''  cried  the  Count,  with  a 
sneer.  "But  as  we  agreed  to  travel  from  Ba- 
den back  to  Paris  together,  I " 

"  Cannot  do  better  than  look  out  for  another 
compagnon  de  voyage.  My  letters  also  compel 
my  immediate  departure  for  London." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Isenbourg,  startled  by 
this  avowal,  while  I  perceived,  by  the  tremour 
of  Isabella's  frame,  that  she  was  equally  un- 
prepared for  the  declaration.  "  You — you — go 
to  England;  you  visit  London!"  she  mur- 
mured, as  if  from  an  irresistible  impulse. 

"  I — I  go  to  England,"  replied  Rittersfeld  in 
the  most  decided  tone.  "  And  why  not? — I  am 
scarcely  worth  two  hundred  louis  in  the  world. 
In  Paris  they  would  be  the  property  of  my  ere- 
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clitors ;  in  London  they  will  keep  me  alive  for 
a  few  months.'' 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you  ex- 
press any  anxiety  on  the  score  of  your  finances," 
observed  Isenbourg,  as  we  approached  the  gate- 
way of  our  hotel. 

"  Que  voulez  vous  ?  "  cried  Prince  Ernest, 
affecting  a  tone  of  levity  evidently  at  variance 
with  the  state  of  his  mind,  while  he  hummed 
a  stanza  from  one  of  Champcenet's  popular 
Noels. 

"  De  Louvois  suivant  les  lecons, 

J'ai  fait  des  chansons  et  des  dettes ; 
Les  premieres  sont  sans  fagons, 

Mais  les  secondes  sont  bien  faites. 
C'est  pour  echapper  a  renmii 

Qu'un  honn^te  homme  se  derange — 
Quel  bien  est  solide  aujourd'hui? 

Le  plus  s{lr  est  celui  qu'on  mange." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Screening,  with  trembling,  from  her  felU)w  men 
Crimes  offered  fearless  to  the  Almighty's  ken. 

Crabbe. 


Eager  as  I  was  for  an  interview  w  itli  Isabella, 
I  trembled  when,  on  following  her  into  her  dress- 
ing-room, I  obtained  a  view  of  her  countenance. 
It  was  actually  livid  with  horror ! — no  tears,  no 
exclamations,  not  a  word  in  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  evening.  She  threw  herself  into 
a  chair,  with  her  eyes  fixed  and  her  hands  clasped, 
as  if  unconscious  of  my  presence. 

After  allowing  her  some  minutes  to  regain  her 
composure,  I  whispered  an  inquiry  whether  I 
should   ring   for   her  maid;    whether   I   could 
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afford  her  any  assistance.  At  first  Lady  Strath- 
erne  made  no  answer ;  but  on  my  reiterating 
the  question,  she  pointed  to  her  dressing-case  as 
if  she  wished  me  to  bring  it  her, — although  the 
gold  toilet-set  it  served  to  contain  was  as  usual 
laid  out  on  her  dressing-table.  Scarcely  had  I 
obeyed  the  signal,  when  she  snatched  a  key  from 
her  bosom,  and  opening  the  little  chest,  was 
about  to  swallow  the  contents  of  a  phial  which 
she  took  from  a  secret  drawer. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do,  Isabella  ?  "  said  I, 
forcibly  detaining  her  hand. 

"  Not  to  poison  myself,  Sophy, — not  to  poison 
myself!"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  giving  way  to  a 
frantic  burst  of  laughter.  "Don't  be  alarmed 
child ;  be  under  no  apprehension  of  hearing  of 
an  'awful  catastrophe  in  high  life,'  bruited  to 
the  world  by  the  clamour  of  the  English  news- 
papers. This  is  but  my  daily  portion  or  potion 
of  opium  ;  tired  nature's  boon  restorer,  balmy 
opium  ! — Cervantes  was  wrong  to  make  Sancho 
Panza  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep ; 
he  should  have  inspired  the  clown  with  veneration 
for  him  who  first  discovered  the  use  of  anodynes.'* 
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Again  she  put  the  phial  to  her  lips,  and  again 
I  implored  her  to  forbear.  "  Isabella,"  said  I, 
"  you  are  not  the  less  guilty,  that  the  poison  to 
which  you  have  recourse  is  slow  as  well  as  sure. 
You  have  long  complained  of  the  state  of  your 
health,—" 

"  No,  no ;  not  the  state  of  my  health — I  never 
complained  of  my  health  !"  cried  she,  passing 
her  hand  distractedly  over  her  forehead. 

"Your  looks  complain, — your  countenance  ac- 
cuses you. — In  London,  late  hours  and  hot  rooms 
afford  a  plea  for  the  languor  by  which  I  have 
seen  you  oppressed.  But  here,  Isabella,  here — 
where  we  retire  to  rest  at  so  reasonable  a  time ; 
here  where  daily  exercise  and  pure  air  have  re- 
stored us  all  to  strength  and  health;  I  can  attri- 
bute the  haggardness  of  your  looks  only  to  sick- 
ness, or  sorrow,  or  the  horrible  means  of  excite- 
ment you  have  just  boasted  as  your  refuge  against 
both." 

I  was  talking  to  the  winds  ! — the  mind  of  Lady 
Stratherne  was  absorbed  by  perplexities  of  its 
town. 

"  Sophy,  what  money  have  you  about  you  ?  " 
she  suddenly  exclaimed. 
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"  None  —  I  never  carry  my  purse  to  the 
Redoute." 

"  No,  no  !  I  mean  here  at  Spa.  What  have 
you  left— what— " 

"  I  have  about  eighty  louis  at  your  service," 
said  I,  anticipating  the  request  I  now  foresaw. 
"  The  remainder  of  my  store  is  bespoken  to  pay 
for  a  few  Spa  boxes  and  toys  I  have  ordered  as 
commissions  from  Lady  Hereward.*' 

"You  must  leave  Lady  Hereward's  commis- 
sions to  take  care  of  themselves,"  was  her  pe- 
remptory reply.  "  Yes,  you  must ! — and  give  me 
alh — to  your  last  louis,  your  last  florin  ! — And 
now  tell  me,  are  you  prepared  to  quit  Spa  at  a 
moment's  warning? — Doyou  think  that  by  sitting 
up  to-night,  our  baggage  could  be  packed  to 
enable  us  to  be  off  by  daybreak? — My  pre- 
parations would  be  easily  made. — Oh!  if  I  could 
but  get  away  before  he  is  aware  of  my  in- 
tentions ;  —  if  I  could,  if  I  could  but  escape 
him!" 

"  Escape  whom,  my  dear  Isabella?" 

"  Rittersfield  !  Hush  ! — don't  ask  me  why  ! — 
don't  remonstrate  with  me.     I  forestal  all  your 
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inquiries.  I  shall  not  utter  one  word  of  truth  in 
reply  to  your  questions.  Only  tell  me  how  I  can 
manage  to  get  my  affairs  here  arranged ;  only 
assist  me  in  leaving  this  horrible  place  !'' 

"  Surely  so  abrupt  a  departure  will  provoke  a 
thousand  injurious  suspicions?" 

"  True ;  but  evil  report  is  not  the  thing  I  have 
most  to  fear." 

"  The  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  cannot 
surely  be  productive  of  much  mischief?" 

"  Why  not  say  in  two  words  that  you  will  not 
quit  Spa  without  an  interview  with  Clendennis  ?  " 
cried  Isabella. 

"  You  are  ungenerous  or  distracted  enough 
at  this  moment,  to  accuse  me  of  any  act  of  self- 
ishness. On  consideration,  you  will  admit  that 
I  am  ready,  willing,  eager,  to  do  any  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  your  advantage.  But  at  pre- 
sent I  see  none  in  this  precipitate  flight.  " 

Lady  Stratherne  shook  her  head.  "  I  can 
plainly  discern,"  said  she,  "  that  it  is  Rittersfeld's 
intention  to  molest  me  by  his  company  in  the 
journey.  Our  friends  are  yet  unprepared  to 
return;    and    how    can   I    resist   his    right  to 
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travel  the  same  road  on  the  same  day  with 
myself?" 

"  But  you  can  avoid  all  intercourse  with  him. 
Your  own  dignity  will  enable  you  to " 

"  Psha  ! — dignity  ! — dignity  against  the  bold- 
ness of  a  roue  like  Prince  Ernest  !" 

"  You  must  have  admitted  his  encroachments 
very  tamely,"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  to 
have  become  thus  submissive  to  his  power." 

"  You  must  not  measure  our  position,"  said 
Isabella,  evading  a  direct  reply,  "  by  your  ex- 
perience of  the  forms  of  English  society.  Sophy ! 
you  do  not  know  that  man ; — you  do  not  know 
the  school  of  profligacy  in  which  he  has  been 
trained; — you  do  not  know  the  callous  stern- 
ness of " 

"  Sternness?"  cried  I;  "  Prince  Ernest 
stern  !  He,  whose  every  word  is  a  jest,— every 
glance  a  smile  ?" 

"  Heaven,  my  poor  Sophia,  defend  you  from 
such  mirth  !  Well  do  I  remember  that  when 
I  first  visited  Paris,  I  saw  things,  and  heard 
them,  in  the  manner  ycu  hear  and  see  them  now. 
The  poor  Duchess  of  Kingston,  my  aunt,  (her- 
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self  only  too  fatally  versed  in  the  deceptions  and 
depravities  of  life)  at  that  very  time  pointed  out 
to  my  avoidance  Prince  Ernest  and  his  com- 
munity of  Lauzuns  and  Richelieus.  '  Light  and 
gallant  as  they  appear,'  said  she,  '  there  breathe 
no  darker  villains  ; — like  the  tyrants  of  old,  they 
conceal  their  iron  armour  under  velvet  and  em- 
broidery/ But  why  waste  these  precious  hours 
in  idle  discussion ; — let  us  commence  our  pre- 
parations.'' 

At  length,  however,  I  persuaded  her  to  com- 
promise her  impatience  by  devoting  a  whole 
day  to  the  private  furtherance  of  her  plans, — 
her  departure  being  formerly  announced  for 
the  end  of  the  week.  A  charge  of  secresy 
w^as  given  to  her  astonished  servants ;  and  with- 
out comprehending  the  cause  of  her  pertur- 
bation or  the  aim  of  her  concealments,  I 
proceeded  in  my  own  arrangements  for  our 
departure.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  not 
a  hint  of  our  purpose  should  be  given  to  any 
livingr  soul  ;  and  that  she  should  leave  a  let- 
ter  for  Lady  E.  F.,  who  was  her  most  intimate 
friend,    explaining   that   she   had    played    the 
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runaway  in  order  to  evade  the  disagreeable  cere- 
mony of  a  general  adieu.  We  were  to  set  off 
before  day-break  on  the  following  morning. 
Lord  Stratherne  having  wisely  entrusted  the  ar- 
rangement and  defrayment  of  his  wife's  house- 
hold expenditure  to  his  maitre  d'hotel,  who, 
with  her  suite,  was  to  follow  in  the  course  of  the 
day ;  and  since  it  was  her  whim  and  pleasure  to 
insist  on  this  mysterious  mode  of  departure,  I 
was  satisfied  that  no  obstacle  would  now  present 
itself. 

It  happened,  unluckily,  that  a  party  of  pleasure 
had  long  been  arranged  totakeplace  that  morning 
in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Franchimont  ; 
a  fete  given  by  the  Prince  of  Bentheim,  who 
had  summoned  his  band  of  wind  instruments  from 
his  castle  near  Munster  solely  to  gratify  a  whim 
expressed  by  Lady  Stratherne;  nor  could  we 
absent  ourselves  without  exciting  the  surmises  of 
our  friends.  This  was  a  sad  trial  of  my  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Youth  is  a  poor  dissembler ;  and 
I  was  too  much  annoyed  at  quitting  Spa  on  terms 
of  such  vexatious  misunderstanding  with  Lord 
Clendennis,   to   assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

VOL.  11.  o 
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Lady  Stratherne,  on  the  contrary,  habituated  to 
the  task  of  deception,  was  not  at  all  discomposed 
by  the  effort;  and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  source  of  her  emotion  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, all  was  subdued, — all  past, —all  seemingly 
forgotten  on  the  morrow.  She  entered  the  ruined 
portal  of  Franchimont  with  a  smile  as  radiant 
and  a  costume  as  carefully  adjusted,  as  if  no  ul- 
terior project  occupied  her  mind. 

The   scene  that  presented  itself  within  was 
indeed  picturesque  !     The  Prince  of  Bentheim, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the   Lilliputian 
potentates  of  the  Empire,  had  been  at  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  arraying  a  company  of  his 
people  in  the  ancient  costume  of  Germany,  and 
of  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  court-yard  with 
galleries,  as  for  a  tilt  of  the  olden  time.  Banners 
waving  above  the  various  balconies,  bore  the  em- 
blazonments of  the  most  renowned  houses  of  the 
Rhenish  and  Flemish  Ritterey;  and  I  perceived 
Vi^ith  regret,   that  Isabella  and  myself  were  ap- 
pointed to  preside  in  one  embellished  with  the 
bearings  of  Isenbourg.    The  centre  of  the  arena 
having    been     temporarily    floored    with     fine 
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turf,  the  amusements  of  the  day  commeneed 
with  a  wresthng  match  after  the  ancient  Wal- 
loon custom,  exhibited  by  a  company  of  Liegeois, 
who  had  precisely  the  air  of  having  stepped 
from  one  of  Durer's  pictures.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  games  of  quarter-staff,  and  shooting  at 
the  popinjay,  interspersed  with  the  exquisite 
performances  of  the  Prince's  band,  clad  in  the 
feudal  liveries  of  his  house. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  July  ;  but  so  deep  was 
the  shade  cast  by  the  massive  walls,  that  a  de- 
licious coolness  pervaded  the  scene.  The  tem- 
porary galleries  were  covered  in  with  a  matting 
of  fresh  broom,  of  which  the  blossoms  still 
"  smelt  wooingly;"  while  the  tapestry  of  rich 
wall-flowers  partially  covering  the  hoary  and 
decaying  battlements,  more  than  rivalled  their 
fragrance.  The  clear  blue  summer  sky  was 
over  our  heads, — the  sound  of  music  on  the 
air, — and  smiling  faces  around  us; — tents  appro- 
priated to  the  banquet  were  erected  round  the 
glacis,  and  supplied  with  the  most  luxurious 
profusion : — the  whole  pageant  wore  an  air  of 
enchantment.  Princess  Cunegunda  of  Saxony, 
o  2 
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the  Princes  of  Prussia,  and  the  Elector  of  Co- 
logne, occupied  the  central  gallery,  bearing  the 
escutcheon  and  Imperial  crown  of  Charlemagne; 
the  rest  of  the  tier  was  filled  with  visitors  of  the 
highest  note,  collected  from  Spa,  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  and  the  environs.  Scarcely  were  we 
seated  in  the  prominent  places  pointed  out  for 
us  by  the  Prince  of  Bentheim,  when  Madame 
de  Montfaucon,  leaning  over  from  the  ad- 
joining balcony,  began  to  criticize,  in  an  audible 
tone,  the  arrangements  of  the  day ;  pointing 
oat  with  contempt  the  wives  of  certain  of  the 
wealtliy  burghers  of  DUsseldorf  and  Cologne, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  entertainment. 

"  Que  voulez  vous  ? "  replied  Isabella. 
"  Every  large  assembly  ensures  plebeian  con- 
tact. Lordly  and  lowly, — gentle  and  simple, — r 
English  and  French, — and  all  other  rival  par- 
ties and  persons,  who  detest  each  other  by  right 
(or  wrong)  divine, — must  be  collected  together  to 
p/  ople  such  a  spot  as  the  ruins  of  Franchimont* 
In  society,  no  less  than  in  commercial  traffic, 
silver  and  copper  coin  becomes  as  indispensable 
as  the  golden  louis  d'or.'* 
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Provoked  by  this  ready  retort,  the  Princess 
turned  towards  me,  whom  she  knew  by  expe- 
rience to  be  more  vulnerable  to  her  irony,  im- 
ploring me  to  inform  her  of  the  cause  of  Count 
Isenbourg's  sudden  departure.  "  Is  he  gone," 
she  enquired,  "  to  perfect  his  preparations  for 
your  ladyship's  reception ;  or  had  he  not  cou- 
rage to  see  his  own  entertainment  eclipsed  by  a 
liberality  which  would  have  exhausted  the  Isen- 
bourg  revenues  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come?" 

Although  secretly  exulting  in  the  discovery 
that  the  last  day  of  my  unquiet  sojourn  at  Spa 
was  secure  from  the  additional  annoyance  of  his 
presence,  I  would  not  allow  Madame  de  Mont- 
faucon  an  unqualified  triumph;  but  warmly 
taking  up  the  defence  of  poor  Isenbourg,  ex- 
hibited a  degree  of  ardour  in  his  behalf,  such  as 
brought  the  colour  into  my  own  cheeks  when, 
turning  suddenly  to  Isabella,  I  perceived  that 
Lord  Clendennis  had  stationed  himself  between 
us,  and  that  both  were  intently  regarding  me. 
The  music  striking  up  at  that  moment,  put  an 
end  to  my  embarrassment ;  and  scarcely  had  it 
ceased,  when  Clendennis  was  again  discoursing 
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in  a  low  voice  with  Lady  Stratherne,  whose 
hurried  answers  and  air  of  vexation  convinced 
me  that  her  old  friend  was  assuming  a  tone 
either  of  remonstrance  or  reproof.  Their 
conversation  was  interrupted  only  when  Prince 
Ernest  of  Rittersfeld,  (who  with  one  or  two 
German  cavaliers  of  the  Ritterey^  had  taken 
iheir  turn  among  the  cross-bowmen)  entered 
the  gallery,  and  took  his  station,  as  if  by  pri- 
vilege of  place,  by  the  side  of  Isabella.  I 
saw  her  change  colour  on  his  approach, — I  saw 
her  shudder  when  he  accosted  her, — I  saw  in 
the  expression  of  his  fine  face  the  exulting  sneer 
of  a  demon, — and  heard  in  every  inflexion  of  his 
voice  the  tone  of  one  who  loves  and  hates,  who 
is  at  once  triumphant  and  mortified.  Deeply 
grieved  to  behold  the  friend  of  my  youth  de- 
based by  some  yet  unexplained  error  or  folly 
into  the  endurance  of  all  this  insolence,  it  was 
indeed  a  moment  of  release  to  me  when  the 
trumpeters,  parading  the  lists,  summoned  us  to 
the  banquet.  But  Prince  Ernest  so  instanta- 
neously possessed  himself  of  Isabella's  arm,  that 
Lord  Clendennis  could  not  without  rudeness 
avoid  tendering  his  own  to  my  acceptance. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


Such  a  man  is  Claudiu  I  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to 
the  purpose,  like  an  honest  raan  and  a  soldier;  and  now  is  he 
turned  orthographer.  Shakspeare. 

Already  dispirited  by  the  belief  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unacceptable  than  the 
office  thus  imposed  on  his  gallantry,  I  lost  all 
enjoyment  of  his  society  on  perceiving  Ma- 
dame de  Montfaucon  stationed  opposite  to  us 
during  the  banquet,  with  her  inquisition  too 
manifestly  on  the  alert  to  admit  of  any  conver- 
sation with  Clendennis  beyond  common  topics 
and  the  news  of  the  day. 

But  scarcely  was  the  tedious  collation  at  an 
end,  when  he  whispered  a  proposal  that  we 
should  follow  the  example  of  two  or  three  strag- 
gling parties,  which,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
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galleries,  or  to  the  arena  which  was  now  prepared 
for  dancing,  dispersed  themselves  among  the  foot- 
paths that  intersect  the  copses  of  underwood, 
sloping  from  the  lofty  ridge  on  which  the  castle 
of  Franchimont  is  situated  towards  the  valley 
below.  As  we  took  our  way  through  thickets  of 
hazel  and  maple,  overgrown  with  honeysuckles 
and  briar  roses,  reminding  me  strongly  of 
the  banks  of  the  Dart,  I  experienced  the  first 
moments  of  real  gratification  that  had  embel- 
lished my  visit  at  Spa.  Still,  however,  Clen- 
dennis  was  silent, — still  embarrassed;  and  it 
seemed  a  prodigious  effort  over  his  own  feel- 
ings, which  at  lenojth  enabled  him  to' address 
me. 

"You  will  perhaps  consider  me  bold.  Lady* 
Sophia,"  said  he,  "  and  certainly  officious, 
in  presuming  to  trouble  you  with  my  observa- 
tions. But  though  you  have  been  tempted 
to  withdraw  your  interest  from  your  native 
country,  and  fix  it  in  another  land, — another 
race — " 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  interrupt  him 
and  exculpate  myself  from  such  a  charge ;  but 
as  he  did  not  explicitly  mention  the  name  of 
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Count  Isenbourg,  I  feared  my  ready  application 
of  his  hint  might  be  liable  to  misinterpretation. 

"  Still,"  he  continued,  "  I  cannot  suppose 
that  the  happiness,  the  respectability,  the  repu- 
tation of  Lady  Stratherne,  have  already  become 
indifferent  to  your  feelings.  I  choose  to  believe 
that,  however  you  may  despise  the  counsel  of 
the  friends  who  love  and  the  acquaintances  who 
admire  you,  you  still  cherish  some  degree  of 
affection  towards  your  early  companion, — to- 
wards the  ill-fated  being  whom  even  that  pro- 
tecting affection  will  scarcely  preserve  from  de- 
struction." 

"  You  alarm  me !"  I  exclaimed,  no  longer 
intent  on  my  own  vindication, — no  longer  dwell- 
ing on  any  of  his  insinuations  save  that  which 
regarded  Isabella.  "  You  alarm  me  beyond 
description.'' 

"  I  wish  to  do  so  !"  was  his  stern  reply. 
"  Had  I  ventured  to  speak  so  explicitly  on  my 
arrival  here,  much  mischief  might  have  been 
spared.  But  tell  me.  Madam, — if  indeed  I  may 
presume  to  ask, — tell  me  whether  I  understood 
rightly  in  your  explanation  at  the  dinner- 
table  with  the  Princesse  de  Montfaucon,  that 
o  5 
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your  friend  has  really  abandoned  her  intention 
of  pursuing  her  tour  as  far  as  Baden,  and  that 
in  a  few  days  you  return  to  England  ?  " 

"  Lady  Stratherne  has  quite  given  up  her 
chimerical  project,"  said  I,  wishing  to  evade  a 
reply  as  to  the  exact  period  of  our  departure. 
"  It  would  have  been  impossible,  indeed,  for 
her  to  visit  Paris  according  to  her  announce- 
ment ;  for  a  solemn  promise  made  to  my  father 
on  quitting  England,  limits  the  period  of  our 
absence.  I  have  long  been  engaged  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  at  the  country  seat  of 
my  aunt.  Lady  Hereward." 

"  How,  unfortunate  !  "  ejaculated  Lord  Clen- 
dennis. 

"  1  have  no  inclination  to  think  so.  Ac- 
customed to  the  tranquillity  of  a  country  life, 
I  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  escape 
the  restless  round  of  dissipation  in  which  I  have 
been  involved  for  the  last  six  months." 

"  Nothing  !  Not  even  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  unhappy  Lady  Stratherne  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  how  my  visit  to  Lady  Here- 
ward is  likely  to  influence  her  happiness.  You 
must  have  observed  that  when  we  were  in  Lon- 
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don  together,  my  presence  or  absence,  my  ad- 
vice or  warning,  were  equally  unavailing  against 
mischievous  temptations/' 

"  Most  true  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Clendennis, 
with  a  mournful  air ;  "  and  even  here,  as  her 
inmate — as  a  sacred  tie  upon  the  discretion  of 
her  conduct — how  little  have  you  been  able  to 
counteract  the  evil  !" 

"Nay!"  cried  I,  "slight  as  my  influence 
may  be  with  Isabella,  do  not  undervalue  its  ex- 
tent. Do  not  deny  me  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving that  during  our  visit  to  the  continent,  my 
remonstrances  have  at  least  availed  to  wean  her 
from  one  fatal  propensity." 

"  How  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Clendennis,  start- 
ing at  this  declaration.  "  Are  you,  then,  really 
so  blind,  so  credulous,  so  deceived,  as  to  imagine 
that—?  Impossible!"  he  cried,  interrupting 
himself.  "  But  I  perceive  and  respect  your 
motive.  I  see  you  are  wilUng  to  screen  the 
faults — the  vices — of  your  friend.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  late  ;  the  whole  secret  of  this  disgrace- 
ful aiFair  is  in  my  hands.  Yes,  Lady  Sophia ; 
know  that  I  am  in  Lady  Stratherne's  confidence 
as  fully  as  yourself." 
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"  More  fully,  if  you  have  been  informed  of 
any  recurrence  to  play  since  we  quitted  Lon- 
don. And  yet  I  cannot  believe  it,  even  on  your 
asseveration  !  Isabella  has  never  visited  the 
Redoute  without  me ;  I  have  been  scarcely  se- 
parated an  hour  from  her  side  during  our 
sojourn  here.  She  has  had  no  opportunity, 
even  had  she  inclination,  to  renew  her  fatal 
folly." 

I  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Clenden- 
nis,  and  fancied  I  could  perceive  that  mine  was 
pressed  more  closely  to  his  side  when  I  uttered 
this  vindication  of  his  favourite.  He  seemed 
trying  to  gain  a  view  of  my  countenance,  to  see 
if  it  confirmed  my  assertion.  Some  moments 
elapsed  before  he  spoke  again ;  and  it  was  in  a 
broken  voice  that  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  No  ! 
no  !  I  was  wrong,  I  was  unpardonable,  to  ima- 
gine for  a  single  instant  that  you  could  sanction 
scenes  of  such  a  nature.  I  was  wrong  to  believe 
you  capable — I — I — Oh  !  from  what  a  weight 
of  trouble  have  you  relieved  my  mind  ! " 

"  I  scarcely  know  in  what  manner,"  said  I, 
secretly  rejoiced  that  any  circumstance  connected 
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with  myself  has   power    to    agitate    him    thus. 
"  BeUeve  me,   I  had  no  intention  of — " 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  Madam,"  interrupted  my 
companion,  "  to  remind  me  of  the  unimport- 
ance my  feelings  assume  in  your  estimation.  I 
am  as  fully  aware  as  you  can  desire  of  your  in- 
difference to  all  I  suffer, — all  I  apprehend. 
And  yet —  (for  though  perforce  resigned  to  the 
misery  of  knowing  the  treasure  of  your  affec- 
tions bestowed  on  another,  I  cannot  so  readily 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  your  fair 
fame  injured  by  unguarded  association  with  the 
profligate  and  deceitful),  yet — yet — would  I  pre- 
sume to  forewarn  Lady  Sophia  Meredyth  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  her  path ;  and  which  even 
a  hopeless,  a  rejected  lover,  cannot  regard  with- 
out consternation." 

Involuntarily  I  withdrew  my  arm  from  his. 
I  was  apprehensive  lest  the  trepidation  of  my 
frame  should  betray  the  deep  emotion  excited 
in  my  bosom  by  every  word  that  fell  from  his 
lips. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  attributing 
this  movement  to  resentment,    "  the  affianced 
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wife  of  Count  Isenbourg  will  not  vouchsafe  even 
the  common  courtesies  of  society  to  one  who 
has  presumed  to  address  her  in  the  language  of 
tenderness.  She  will  not  believe, — she  will  not 
deign  to  believe, — that  the  attachment  she  has 
refused  to  sanction  is  capable  of  suggesting  other 
than  interested  views." 

Each  succeeding  word  of  his  communication 
augmented  my  amazement ;  and  I  now  felt  the 
necessity  of  summoning  courage  to  meet  the 
explanation  of  all  these  mysteries.  "  Suffer  me 
at  least  to  undeceive  you  respecting  one  part  of 
your  statement,"  I  replied.  "  However,  or  by 
whomsoever,  you  may  have  been  led  into  error, 
I  have  a  right  to  declare,  that  so  far  from  being 
betrothed  to  Count  Isenbourg,  so  far  from  feel^ 
ing  inclined  to  favour  his  addresses,  I  have  seen 
him  for  the  last  time.  He  has  already  quitted 
Spa ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than 
that  we  should  ever  meet  again." 

"  Sophia ! "  faltered  Lord  Clendennis  in  a 
concentrated  voice. 

"  May  I  now  enquire,"  I  persisted,  •'  by 
whom  you  were  induced  to  form  so  groundless 
an  opinion?" 
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**  By  your  friend, — your  bosom  friend  !  Lady 
Stratherne  herself  explained  to  me  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  decided  terms  the  hopelessness  of 
ray  suit,  and  your  inclination  in  Isenbourg's 
favour." 

"  On  any  assurance  but  your  own,"  said  I, 
"  I  should  at  once  discredit  and  deny  this  asser- 
tion. I  cannot  think  you  would  deceive  me. 
But  amid  all  the  horror— the  amazement — that 
Isabella's  double-dealing  excites  in  my  mind,  1 
own  myself  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  motives  of  her 
treachery.  You  will  believe  me,  I  am  per- 
suaded, when  1  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  I  now  learn  for  the  first  time  the  flattering 
nature  of  your  sentiments  tovvards  me,  and 
that—" 

"  Sophia,  Sophia  ! "  interrupted  Clendennis, 
seizing  my  hand,  and  forcibly  replacing  within 
his  owui  the  arm  I  had  previously  withdrawn. 
"  Proceed  not  till  you  have  explained  yourself 
on  that  one  point.  You  have  alluded  kindly  to 
my  presumptuous  pretensions  ;  suffer  me  to  be- 
lieve that  your  words  were  not  dictated  by  mere 
courtesy.  Tell  me, — satisfy  me, — that  for  what- 
ever purpose  you  may  have  been  left  ignorant  of 
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my  proposals,  you  do  not  wholly  reject  them  ; — 
that  Lady  Stratherne  has  deceived  me, — that — 
Sophia,  you  smile  ! — you  permit  me  to  detain 
this  precious  hand  ! — I  am  answered ;  oh  !  how 
enchantingly  answered. — Sophia,  you  will  one 
day  be  mine ;  you  will  one  day  render  me  the 
happiest,  the  most  envied  of  mortals.'* 

1  scarcely  know  which  of  the  two  was  the 
more  deeply  gratified  by  this  wholly  unexpected 
elucidation  of  our  prolonged  misunderstanding ; 
and  so  completely  were  we  engrossed  with  our 
own  prospects  of  happiness,  by  consultations 
respecting  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  my  fa- 
ther, and  the  views  Lord  Chester  was  likely  to 
entertain  of  our  attachment,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  we  recurred  to  Isabella's  unex- 
plained conduct.  I  could  by  no  means  under- 
stand in  what  way  my  marriage  with  Isen- 
bourg,  even  had  it  been  secured  by  her  con- 
cealment of  Clendennis's  intentions,  was  likely 
to  forward  her  interests.  Treacherous  as  she 
was,  I  was  still  inclined  to  believe  she  loved 
me ;  and  my  union  with  a  Rhenish  noble  must 
have  necessarily  parted  us  for  the  remain- 
der of  our  lives.     Half  sportively,  I  insinuated 
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to  my  companion  a  suspicion  that  jealousy  of 
his  regard  had  instigated  her  proceedings. 

"  You  cannot  be  so  blind  as  to  believe  that 
/  was  ever  an  object  of  partiality  to  your 
friend  ?"  enquired  Clendennis.  "  You  surely 
must  perceive  how  differently  her  affections  are 
engrossed  ?  '* 

My  thoughts  glanced  to  Prince  Ernest. 
Though  I  would  not  give  utterance  to  so  hu- 
miliating a  suspicion,  I  own  it  struck  me  that 
an  attachment  between  them  had,  perhaps, 
prompted  Isabella's  selfish  project  of  fixing 
my  destinies  in  a  country  which  might  here- 
after become  her  own. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  resumed  Lord 
Clendennis,  profiting  by  my  disinclination  to 
reply,  "  that  your  friend  is  truly  and  pas- 
sionately attached  to  her  husband.  Never, 
indeed,  was  union  plighted  under  happier 
auspices  than  theirs  !  But  very  early  in  their 
marriage  Lady  Stratherne's  fatal  propensity 
became  apparent.  It  was  forgiven  : — what  will 
not  the  enthusiasm  of  love  forgive  ?     The  error 

was  repeated — aggravated ; again  forgiven  ! 

After    reiterated    promises    of    amendment, — 
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after  the  most  solemn  engagements  to  renounce 
the  gaming  table, — the  extent  of  her  losses  once 
more  revealed  her  disgrace,  and  the  infraction 
of  her  word.  Even  on  that  occasion,  Lord 
Stratherne  did  not  refuse  to  free  her  from,  her 
humiliating  embarrassments.  But  she  was 
amply  punished;  for  he  withdrew  his  respect 
from  the  mother  of  his  children,  his  tenderness 
from  the  wife  of  his  bosom." 

I  shuddered !  Erring  as  she  was,  I  could 
not  but  sympathize  with  her,  under  such  a  sen- 
tence of  retribution. 

"  Connected  with  Stratherne  by  terms  of  the 
most  familiar  friendship,"  continued  Clendennis, 
"  1  became  a  witness  to  many  domestic  scenes, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
served for  mj'  secret  sorrow  and  sympathy.  To 
you,  dearest  Sophia !  I  am  henceforward 
privileged  to  divulge  every  thought  of  my 
mind; — from  ?/ow,  Heaven  be  thanked  !  I  have 
no  further  concealments.'' 

"  And  you  imagine  she  really  loves  the  hus- 
band whose  happiness  and  comforts  she  would 
sacrifice  to  the  selfish  indulgence  of  this  de- 
testable pursuit?" 
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"  I  do !— I  am  persuaded  that  Stralherne 
possesses  her  whole  affection: — nay,  that  by  a 
judicious  mode  of  management,  he  might  have 
weaned  her  from  her  fatal  infatuation.  It 
was  his  duty  to  break  through  all  other  engage- 
ments— to  renounce  all  other  responsibilities  ;--t- 
and  by  restricting  Lady  Stratherne  to  a  mode 
of  life  tending  to  the  development  of  her  better 
qualities,  restore  her  to  him  and  to  herself." 

"  Lord  Stratherne's  public  duties," — I  began. 

"  My  friend  is  a  high-minded  man — of  a 
noble  and  generous  character,"  interrupted 
Clendennis;  "  but  he  is  proud  of  his  intellectual 
endowments. — Ambitious — active — aspiring,— 
and  unwilling  to  tame  down  his  views  to  the 
mediocrity  of  a  country  life,  he  has  suffered  his 
wife  to  pursue,  unchecked,  her  course  of  vice 
and  folly  in  those  congenial  circles  where  the 
seeds  of  error  were  originally  sown.  If  not 
wholly^  he  is  much  to  blame." 

"  We  may  pardon  an  error  so  heavily  ex- 
piated." 

"  Heavily,  indeed  !  Envied  and  courted  as 
they  are,  Stratherne  and  his  wife  are  over- 
whelmed with   remorse   and   affliction.     I    can 
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figure  to  myself  no  position  more  terrible  than 
that  of  a  man  unable  to  estrange  his  affections 
from  a  woman  who  has  proved  herself  un^ 
deserving  them." 

"  I  cannot  give  my  faith  to  the  existence 
of  affection  under  such  circumstances.  With 
me  it  is  necessary  to  respect  the  object  of  my 
attachment." 

"  Long  may  you  preserve  that  feeling ! 
Long,  very  long,  may  it  be,  before  I  give 
you  cause  to  examine  into  your  own  heart 
in  such  an  alternative." 

"  But  at  present  you  have  afforded  me 
no  clue  to  the  labyrinth  in  which  I  find  myself 
involved?"  said  I,  shrinking  under  the  ardour 
of  his  glances. 

"  Would  that  I  could  clear  up  the  mystery 
without  involving  your  friend  in  the  utter 
darkness  of  the  clouds  her  treachery  has  raised  ! 
It  is  necessary,  however,  dearest  Sophia,  that 
you  should  be  fully  undeceived ;  and  grievous 
as  it  is  to  alienate  from  poor  Lady  Stratherne 
the  regard  of  the  only  woman  whose  friend- 
ship she  values,  I  must  have  no  reserve  with  my 
betrothed  wife ! " 
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"  You  alarm  me  by  this  solemn  preamble." 
"  Nay,  I  have  little  to  imply  and  nothing 
to  relate  beyond  what  you  already  guess.  I 
have  only  to  accuse  her  of  a  heavy  pecuniary 
obligation  to  myself;  granted  on  my  part,  in 
order  to  screen  her  from  such  indignation  on 
the  part  of  her  husband,  as  I  feared  must  pro- 
duce a  definitive  separation  between  them  ;  and 
solicited  on  hers,  with  a  promise  of  the  most 
sacred  nature  never  again  to  approach  the 
gaming-table ; — a  promise  broken  almost  as  soon 
as  ratified.  It  is  this  obligation  which  has 
rankled  in  her  heart.  She  dreaded  that  you 
should  learn,  as  you  are  now  learning,  in  the 
confidence  of  mutual  explanations,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  her  word  of  honour,  the  degraded 
position  of  your  friend, — " 

"  I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  clearly  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  too,  and  on  similar  temptations,  have  assisted 
to  extricate  her  from  embarrassment.  But  is 
there  any  comparison  between  the  flagrancy  of 
her  addiction  to  play,  and  that  of  practising 
upon  us  with  mutual  deceptions  ?  Never  can  I 
forget  or  forgive  the  uneasy  hours  you  have  been 
— we    have    both    been — condemned  to    pass ! 
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Thank  Heaven  the  period  of  quitting  her  has 
arrived ;  for  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  repress 
my  indignation  in  Isabella's  presence,  when  I 
remember  the  false  hopes  her  duplicity  has  in- 
duced Monsieur  d'Isenbourg  to  cherish,  and  the 
insults  offered  to  yourself." 

"  Her  second  error  is  the  result  of  the  first. 
There  never  was  a  person  beset  by  the  pressing 
difficulties  arising  from  the  emergencies  of  deep 
play,  who  would  not  extricate  himself  at  the 
sacrifice  of  every  good  principle,  every  honour- 
able feeling.  Lady  Stratherne  was  once  a  wo- 
man of  integrity,  a  woman  of  an  unsullied  mind. 
See  to  what  straits  she  has  reduced  herself  by 
ceding  to  the  influence  of  this  one  besettinty  sin." 

It  was  now  agreed  between  us  that  Isabella 
having  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  confidence, — and, 
lest  her  interference  should  again  produce  dis- 
sension or  misunderstanding, — our  engagement 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  secret  till  sanctioned 
by  the  consent  of  my  father.  Her  intended 
departure,  meanwhile,  was  of  necessity  made 
known  to  my  accepted  lover,  my  future  hus- 
band ;  who  promised  to  loiter  at  Spa  some  days 
after  our  departure,  then  proceed  to  England, 
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and  tender  to  Lord  Chester  those  foniial  pro- 
posals, which  could  not  but  prove  acceptable. 
Our  marriage  would  probably  be  solemnized  in 
the  course  of  the  Autumn. 

"  I  own,"  said  1,  as  we  retraced  our  steps 
towards  the  Castle,  slowly  ascending  those  mazy 
walks  which  we  had  threaded  unconsciously  in 
the  deep  interest  of  our  conversation ;  "I  own 
I  wish  this  journey  were  accomplished.  I  long 
to  be  at  home ;  I  dread  to  be  alone  with 
Isabella ;  and  above  all  I  fear  the  interference 
and  insolence  of  that  odious  Rittersfield." 

"  Then  why  not  suffer  me  to  follow  you  and 
become  your  protector,  in  case  of  his  joining 
you  on  the  road  ?  Do  you  apprehend  that  Lady 
Stratherne  wishes  him  to  bear  her  company?" 
"  On  the  contrary,  I  suspect  that  this  preci- 
pitate departure  arises  solely  from  anxiety  to 
avoid  his  assiduities." 
"  His  assiduities  ! " 

"  What  else  can  she  have  to  fear  from  him  ? 
Her  trepidation  at  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice 
convinces  me  that  she  regards  him  with  horror." 
"  He  may  perhaps  be  a  less  forbearing  cre- 
ditor than   Isenbourg,  or  myself,  or  her  friend 
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Lady  Sophia  Meredyth.  Rittersfeld  is  capable 
of  abusing  his  power,  and  presuming  upon  his 
advantage  as  the  confidant  of  her  shameful 
secrets." 

"  No,  no  !  It  is  now  some  years  since  they 
met  at  Paris;  and  I  do  not  believe  she  has 
staked  five  guineas  since  her  arrival  at  Spa." 

"Sophia?" 

'*  I  admit  that  it  is  yet  premature  to  pronounce 
upon  her  reformation ;  yet  even  under  all  the 
indignation  of  my  recent  discoveries,  I  must 
acknowledge  my  hope  that  Isabella  has  weaned 
herself  from  her  passion  for  play." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  have  been  so 
completely  deceived  !  Can  it  be  possible  you 
are  still  ignorant  that  during  the  last  five  weeks 
Lady  Stratherne  has  been  losing  hundreds, — 
thousands  !  " 

"  Nay  !"  I  exclaimed,  laughing  at  his  earnest- 
ness. "  This  exaggeration  confutes  itself.  I 
have  indeed  seen  her  bet, — have  carefully 
watched  her  proceedings ;  and  venture  to  assure 
you  that  your  imputations  are  unjust." 

"  You  relieve  my  mind  from  its  only  remain- 
ing shadow   of  uneasiness"  cried   Lord   Clen- 
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dennis;  not  by  exonerating  your  friend,  that 
unfortunately  is  impossible ;  but  by  proving  to 
me  that  you  were  not  permitted  to  share 
those  orgies,  of  which  Lady  Strath  erne  was  the 
presiding  deity,  and  Rittersfeld,  Montfaucon, 
Luxembourg,  Lord  Frederick,  Sir  Charles,  and 
Isenbourg,  the  eager  votaries/' 

"  Orgies?'' 

"  Yes,  Sophia !  Every  night  when  you 
suppose  Lady  Stratherne  retired  like  yourself 
to  rest,  every  night  after  your  return  from 
the  Redoute,  a  private  bank  is  held  at  the 
Hotel  under  her  auspices.  My  notorious  aver- 
sion from  such  pursuits,  secures  me  even  from  an 
invitation  to  join  the  party.  But  I  had  no 
reason  to  believe  you  excluded  from  the  secret  ; 
and  her  repeated  assertion  of  your  attachment  to 
Count  Isenbourg,  has  redoubled  my  disgust 
against  proceedings  which,  to  my  jealous  eyes, 
seemed  to  secure  your  meeting  under  circum- 
stances so  degrading  to  yourself." 

"To  what  vile,— what  injurious  suspicions 
has  Isabella  exposed  me ! "  I  exclaimed  al- 
most weeping  with  vexation.  But  while 
Clendennis,  grieved  to  have  distressed  me,  took 

VOL.  II.  p 
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my  hand  in  his,  and  was  expostulating  in  the 
tenderest  manner  with  my  tears,  we  were 
startled  by  the  laughter  of  Madame  de 
Montfaucon.  The  twilight,  which  had  begun  to 
darken  the  plantations,  scarcely  enabled  us  to 
discover  her,  seated  beside  Count  d'Oultremont 
on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  which  lay  beside  the 
path. 

"  Garde  a  voiis  /"  she  cried,  in  the  shrill  tone 
of  a  sentinel  on  dut3^ 

"  What  have  I  to  apprehend?"  said  I,  stop- 
ping short,  and  compelled  to  make  some  answer. 

"You,  maprincesse?  Nothing,  it  is  to  be 
hoped.  You,  we  trust,  are  equally  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche.  It  was  to  my  Lord  I  ventured 
to  address  a  word  of  w^arning,  lest  the  spirit  of 
Monsieur  dTsenbourg  should  make  its  way  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  (where  we  are  to  sup- 
pose his  body  is  now  lying)  to  cry  '  Beware  ! ' 
and  fright  us  from  our  propriety." 

"  Have  any  bad  tidings  reached  you  of  the 
Count  ?"  demanded  poor  d'Oultremont  with  his 
usual  air  of  honest  sympathy. 

"  You  must  enquire  of  Miladi  Stratherne," 
said  the  Princes,  with  a  sneer.     "  Slie  has  been 
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wandering  up  and  down  this  hour  past,  beating 
the  bushes  for  Lady  Sophia ;  and  unless  she  had 
some  very  interesting  intelligence  to  commu- 
nicate, why  be  so  much  alarmed  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  young  lady  and  a  young  gentleman 
losing  themselves  in  a  wood  ?" 

We  were  fortunately  spared  her  further 
insinuations.  A  messenger  now  appeared, 
announcing  that  the  fireworks  were  about  to 
begin.  With  what  altered  feelings  did  I  return 
to  the  party  ! — How  very  differently  had  I 
already  learned  to  regard  the  Prince  of  Ben- 
theim's  fete,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Fran- 
chimont ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Now  the  distempered  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness.    Abroad, 
Convulsive  anger  storms  at  large  ;   or  pale 
And  silent,  settles  into  fell  revenge. 
Then  dark  disgust,  and  hatred,  ending  with 
Coward  deceit  and  ruffian  violence. 

Thomson. 


It  was  after  a  tedious  day's  journey  that  Lady 
Stratherne  and  myself  alighted,  on  the  following 
evening,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  d  'Hars- 
camp  at  Namur.  Having  quitted  Spa  before 
day- break,  the  friends  with  whom  we  parted 
the  preceding  night  at  Franchimont  remained 
ignorant  of  our  departure  till  many  hours  after 
we  were  on  our  road  to  Liege;  and  the  cloud 
that  overhung  the  spirits  of  Isabella  at  the  mo- 
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ment  of  setting  off  having  gradually  disappeared 
as  we  gained  ground  on  our  journey?  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  Clendennis's  opinion  was  correct, 
and  that  her  inducement  for  this  mysterious 
mode  of  departure  arose  solely  from  the  nature 
of  her  oblicjations  towards  Prince  Ernest  of  Rit- 
tersfield. 

Till  we  reached  Liege,  indeed,  nothing  could 
be  more  evident  than  the  perturbation  of  her 
mind.  Every  unusual  noise  on  the  road,  every 
obstacle,  every  passenger,  seemed  to  excite  her 
alarm; — but,  at  length,  when  we  had  passed 
the  forges  of  M.  M.  Coquerel,  and  attained 
unmolested  the  little  fortress  of  Huy,  her  spirits 
rose  to  a  pitch  of  hilarity  extremely  annoying 
to  my  own  feelings.  I  was  not  only  depressed 
by  the  circumstance  of  my  recent  parting  from 
Lord  Clendennis,  but  too  much  irritated  against 
Lady  Stratherne  by  all  that  had  recently  trans- 
pired, to  sympathize  with  her  mirth.  At 
one  moment  she  rallied  me  concerning  Isen- 
bourg ;  the  next,  she  strove  to  pique  me  into 
reply  by  repeating  some  of  the  bitter  plea- 
santrie  of  the  Princesse  de  Montfaucon.  But 
E  3 
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it  would  not  do.  The  laugh  died  unechoed 
on  her  lips;  and  at  length,  wearied  by  pre- 
vious agitation,  or  exhausted  by  her  over-ex- 
ertion, she  fell  asleep  and  left  me  to  my  medi- 
tations. 

It    was  a  lovely  evening ; — still    and    calm, 
and   freshened   by  a  rising   dew    that  brought 
forth  a   thousand  delicious  odours  from  the  lust 
gartens^  which  occasionally  intervened  between 
the  river-side  and  the  road, — each  decorated  with 
the   gaudy   smoking   pavilion   so   dear   to    the 
habits     of    the    Austrian    Netherlands.      The 
Meuse  lay  like  a  mirror  below,  with  the  tall 
shadows  of  the  poplars  on  its  shores  and  islands 
stretching  undisturbed  across  the  unruffled  sur- 
face.    The  splash  of  oars,  or  the  harsh  cry  of 
the  Walloon  bargemen,   alone  interrupted  the 
tranquillity  of  the  scene;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  composing  to  my  spirits  than   this, — the 
first  hour  of  solitary  meditation  I  had  enjoyed 
since  assured  of  the  affection  of  the  man  I  had 
loved    so   long   and   hopelessly !      I    refrained, 
however,  from  dwelling  on  the  past ;  it  was  too 
much  connected  with  the  misdoings  of  my  friend. 
I  chose  to  think  only  of  the  future,  the  bright, 
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unsullied,  happy,  hopeful  future-  I  saw  nothing 
before  me  but  joy,  and  peace,  and  love;  and 
reclining  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  blessedness  of  grateful  content- 
ment. 

A  sudden  scream  from  my  companion  inter- 
rupted the  current  of  my  contemplations.  Start- 
ing up  and  seizing  my  arm  with  a  convulsive 
grasp,  she  suddenly  buried  her  face  in  my 
shoulder.  When  her  forehead  touched  my 
cheek,  as  I  strove  to  evade  her  embrace,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  covered  with  a  death-like  dew; 
while  her  bosom  sobbed  spasmodically  in  the 
violence  of  her  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Isabella  ? "  I  whis- 
pered with  all  the  calmness  I  could  assume. 

"  Oh  !  nothinof  —  nothinor  !  I  have  been 
dreaming;  I  thought  he  was  come, — I  fancied 
he  was  here  !  " 

"  Who  ? —  Lord  Strath^rne  ?  " 

"  No — no — no  !  Prince  Ernest  !  I  am  sure 
I  heard  his  voice  — How  dreadful !  " 

"  Is  there  any  thing  very  alarming  in  the 
aspect  of  a  man  whose  society  you  have  been 
seeking  for  so  many  weeks  past  ?  " 
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"/  seek  his  society?"  she  repeated  with 
shuddering  emphasis.  "  I  would  as  soon  bury 
myself  in  one  of  those  ardent  furnaces  we  saw 
this  morning  pouring  out  their  flames  at  Liege  ! 
But  no  matter — do'nt  let  us  talk  of  it — the  spell 
is  over ! — Surely  the  terrors  of  our  dreams 
are  sent  as  foreshowings  of  the  anguish  of  a 
disembodied  spirit  in  the  day  of  its  curse  !  The 
day? — ^the  eternity  !  " 

She  covered  her  forehead  with  her  hands, 
and  gnashed  her  teeth  in  bitterness ; — then  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "  Sophy,  Sophy  ! — you  who 
witness  all  my  follies,  all  my  blasphemies, — 
when  you  hear  me  deride  the  opinions  of  the 
rigidly  righteous,  do  not  listen  to  me,  child ;  or 
listen  to  me  only  that,  like  the  devils,  you  may 
believe  and  tremble ! — Listen  to  me,  that  you 
may  turn  from  the  sinful  tumult  of  my  soul 
to  the  tranquillity  of  yonder  landscape,  and 
know  how  heavenly  is  the  peace  of  innocence, — 
how  awful  the  agony  of  guilt. — Listen  to  me, 
that  when  I  am  gone,  you  may  have  mercy  on  my 
girls,  and  train  them  in  a  better  path. — /  shall 
not  live  to  profit  them  either  by  precept  or 
warning ;  but  you,  Sophia,  you  must  surround 
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them  with  harsher  barriers  than  ever  were  raised 
around  my  path.  It  is  not  enough  to  love  God 
—no  !  it  is  not  enough ;— that  feeling  is  spon- 
taneous in  every  uncorrupted  heart. — Teach 
them  to  fear  him ;— for  in  that  feeling  is  the 
beginnino;  of  wisdom.  Where  am  I  wander- 
ing? — What — what— Ha  !  —ha  ! — ha  !  Sophy  ! 
child  ! — Why  do  you  tremble  ? — See  you  not 
that  I  am  still  dreaming  ?  " 

Fortunately  we  were  already  within  sight  of 
the  fortress  of  Namur;  and  could  discern  its 
lofty  towers  overooking  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  as  they  stood  defined 
against  the  gray  sky  of  the  evening  twilight. 
It  was  late  when  we  took  possession  of  our 
apartments  in  the  hotel ;  but  as  supper  was  not 
yet  ready,  we  agreed  to  refresh  ourselves  by  a 
few  turns  in  an  arcade  or  covered  corridor,  into 
which  they  opened.  On  one  side  it  formed  a 
sort  of  terrace  overlooking  the  garden ;  the  bal- 
lustrade  of  which  was  ornamented  with  vases  of 
flowering  shrubs,  affording  a  far  more  agree- 
able retreat  than  the  dark  dingy  chambers,  with 
their  old-fashioned  tapestry  and  sepulchral-look- 
ing stoves. 
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"  What  a  beautiful  night ! "  I  exclaimed  as 
we  slowly  paraded  the  terrace,  gazing  upon  the 
sky  now  bright  with  starlight,  and  mild  with  the 
balminess  of  summer. 

"Well!  after  all, — even  adversity  has  itsadvan- 
tages,"  said  Isabella,  recovering  her  usual  tone  of 
levity,  now  that  we  were  alone  and  safe.  "  Care,  I 
thank  it,  has  taught  me  more  than  one  useful  les- 
son. For  instance; — 1  never  before  found  my- 
self compelled  to  pass  a  night  in  this  dreary  com- 
fortless inn,  without  grumbling  from  the  very  mo- 
ment I  entered  the  court-yard ; — and  now,  thanks 
to  the  joy  of  escaping  from  Spa  with  its  thousand 
and  one  horrors,  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  the 
Hotel  d'Harscamp  more  charming  than  the  pa- 
lace of  Aladdin." 

"  You  forget  that  I  still  wait  your  pleasure  to 
learn  the  motive  of  this  sudden  detestation  of  a 
place  sought  of  your  own  free  will,  and " 

"  No  you  do  not ! — Blind  as  you  are,  Sophy, 
blinded  by  the  veil  of  an  engrossing  passion — 
(do  not  start  and  play  the  heroine,  I  have  long 
seen  through  that  transparent  bosom  of  yours) 
you  are  not  half  so  much  in  the  dark  as  you 
pretend.     Yon    cannot  but   be  aw^are   that  for 
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weeks  past  I  have  been  the  prey  of  a  fiend  who 
has  been  eating  into  my  soul  and  deriding  its 
torments." 

"Prince  Ernest,"  said  I — half  interrogatively. 
"  Do  not  name  him  ! — Let  me  escape  a  sound  as 
well  as  a  sight  which  has  initiated  me  into  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  human  suffering,  Sophy!" 
she  continued,  in  a  low  voice,  suddenly  grasping 
my  arm ;  "  did  you  but  know  what  it  is  to  me 
to  be  rid  of  that  wretch, — did  you  but  know 
what  it  is  to  me  to  be  here,  with  the  certainty 
that  he  is  there,— to  feel  that  leagues  and  leagues 
are  between  us — " 

She  started  ! — a  dark  figure  stood  beside  us — 
a  stranger,  who  had  emerged  unobserved  from 
another  chamber  opening  into  the  arcade.  No ! 
not  a  stranger, — that  hope  was  premature  ; — it 
was  indeed  Prince  Ernest  of  Ritterfeld's  sneer- 
ing laugh  which  mingled  with  his  ironical  in- 
quiries after  our  health,  after  so  precipitate  a 
journey.  Isabella  did  not  shriek, —  did  not 
start,— did  not  utter  a  syllable.  She  was  over- 
whelmed with  horror  and  despair  :  and  it  was  1 
who  found  courage  to  inquire  of  the  intruder 
whether  he  had  arrived  shortly  after  ourselves. 
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^^  Jfter  jovL?*'  said  he,  in  the  most  insult- 
ingly obsequious  manner.  "  And  can  you  ima- 
gine, Lady  Sophia,  that  I  would  leave  to  any 
other  man  the  gratification  of  being  your  avant- 
courier?  Do  you  suppose  that  I, — like  the 
phlegmatic  Clendennis, — would  content  myself 
with  bidding  the  postillions  be  careful,  and  the 
lacqueys  vigilant  ?  No,  no, —  fair  ladies  !  — 
no  sooner  were  your  plans  of  departure  devised 
(and  faith  they  did  justice  to  the  ingenuity  of 
your  sex)  than  mine  were  formed  on  the  self- 
same chart.  I  only  took  care  to  be  beforehand 
with  two  fugitive  dames  who  might  possibly 
lack  my  protection ;  and  on  quitting  the  Ritter- 
fest  of  Franchimont,  instantly  commenced  my 
journey  hither.  I  trust  you  will  not  withhold 
your  acknowledgments  from  my  diligence  and 
devotion." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  triumphant  scorn 
that  rang  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke.  It  was  too 
dark  to  discern  his  countenance ;  but  I  could 
feel  the  malicious  exultation  of  the  looks  he 
fixed  upon  us ;  and  shuddered  under  their  ex- 
pression. 

But  my  pride  came  to  my  assistance.     I  de- 
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termined  not  to  quail  so  meanly  before  the  in- 
solent bravado  of  one  capable  of  stooping  to 
the  intimidation  of  a  woman. 

"  I  must  first  learn  that  we  have  occasion  to 
be  indebted  to  your  services,"  said  I  gravely. 
"  You  are  well  aware  that  had  Lady  Stratherne 
deemed  the  protection  of  her  servants  insuffi- 
cient, she  had  countrymen  of  her  own  at  Spa, 
who  would  neither  have  permitted  her  to  depart 
unattended,  nor  to  become  a  sufferer  from  the 
insults  of  strangers." 

"  Well  expressed — still  better  insinuated  !  " 
Cried  Prince  Ernest,  with  a  malicious  laugh. 
"  Your  Ladyship  seems  disposed  to  lose  no  time 
in  appropriating  the  championship  of  Lord 
Clendennis,  and  reducing  to  practise  the  Quix- 
otism of  Franchimont.  But  fear  nothing, 
Madam  !  Isenbourg  is  gone  quietly  home  to 
the  cobwebs  of  his  old  hall,  without  the  slightest 
ambition  to  break  either  a  lance  or  his  Lord- 
ships head  in  your  behoof.  The  days  of  chi- 
valry are  over." 

As  we  passed  the  window  of  our  apart- 
ment, it  was  some  comfort  to  notice  that  the 
servants     were     already    busy     in     arranging 
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the  supper-table ;  —  I  invited  Isabella  to  go 
in,  and  apparently  stricken  dumb  with  despair, 
she  prepared  to  accompany  me. 

"  And  do  you  not  extend  your  courtesy 
to  me  ? "  inquired  Prince  Ernest,  ironically ; 
"  to  me  who  have  travelled  so  far  to  do  you 
honour  ?  " 

Isabella  pressed  my  arm,  as  if  to  prompt  the 
invitation  she  was  unable  to  utter. 

"  No,"  cried  I,  replying  aloud  to  the  signal. 
"  After  what  has  passed,  I  must  decline  sitting 
down  in  the  Prince  of  Rittersfeld's  company. 
Invite  him,  if  you  please ;  but  I  shall  retire  to 
my  own  room.'' 

"Sophia,  —  Sophia!"  pleaded  Lady  Stra- 
therne.  "  Do  not  irritate  him ; — you  ruin  me 
by  this  violence." 

"  Lady  Sophia  Meredyth  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  my  intrusion,  or  my  reprehension,"  was 
his  bitter  reply.  "  I  leave  to  the  dupe  Clen- 
'dennis  the  charming  but  arduous  task  of  taming 
down  these  little  feminine  virulences.  My  busi- 
ness. Madam,  is  with  you,''  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  Isabella.  "And  as  it  is 
impossible  to  divine  at  what  hour  such  active 
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travellers  may  think  fit  to  take  the  road  to- 
morrow, I  am  compelled  to  request  a  private 
audience  this  night, — this  very  night." 

"  Do  not  grant  it  Isabella!"  said  I  firmly. 
"  He  can  have  no  right  to  demand,  nor  any 
good  purpose  in  desiring  it." 

"  Sophy — Sophy  !  "  again  faltered  my  firiend, 
in  a  pleading  voice. 

"  As  Lady  Stratherne  pleases  !  "  cried  Rit- 
tersfield,  scornfully.  "  The  privacy  I  sought 
was  a  concession  of  mercy.  It  depends  on  her- 
self that  our  interview  should  take  place  here, 
or  in  presence  of  Lord  Stratherne,  or  the  whole 
Court  of  St.  James's;— to  me  the  time  and 
place  are  alike  indifferent." 

He  amused  himself  with  his  snuff-box,  to 
mark  the  insouciance  with  which  he  uttered  this 
defiance,  while  sauntering  negligently  by  our  side. 

"  You  must  perceive,"  murmured  Isabella, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  pointing  to  our  apartment 
which  was  full  of  the  servants  of  the  Hotel, 
"  that  I  cannot  receive  you  there." 

"  Certainly  not ! "  replied  Rittersfeld,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  his  own  chamber,  which 
was  untenanted,  and  dimly  lighted  by  two  soli- 
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tary  candles.  "  Here,  however,  we  may  talk 
and  listen  undisturbed.  Ten  minutes  will  suf- 
fice for  the  explanation  of  your  ladyship's  in- 
tentions and  my  own." 

"  Do  not,— prat/  do  not  go  with  him,  Isabella," 
I  exclaimed,  arresting  her  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door. 

"I  must!''  she  replied  in  an  emphatic 
whisper,  while  she  unclasped  my  arm.  **  Re- 
main here,  Sophy, — remain  here ;  I  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes." 

"  No !  you  shall  not  be  with  him  alone," 
cried  I  eagerly.  "  You  have  every  thing  to 
fear  from  that  man.'' 

A  hollow  laugh  from  Rittersfeld  marked  his 
contempt  of  my  terrors.  "  Nay,  sweet  lady  !  " 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  affected  softness  still  more 
frightful  than  his  rage,  "  ogres  and  loup-garoux 
are  as  rare  in  these  our  times  as  knight-errants 
and  squires  of  dames.  Lady  Stratherne  grants 
me  the  honour  of  her  company  of  her  own  free 
will,  and  for  her  own  sole  advantage ;  —  her 
peril  lies  in  the  refusal." 

Again  Isabella  laid  her  commands  upon  me 
not  to  stir,  nor  interfere  with  her  proceedings ; 
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and  pausing  a  single  moment,  as  if  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  self  possession,  she  followed  Prince 
Ernest  into  his  chamber.  The  moment  she  en- 
tered, he  carefully  drew  behind  him  the  heavy 
curtains  of  Utrecht  velvet,  which  screened  the 
chamber  within  from  my  observation. 
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